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Films  developed  in  the 

KODAK     FILM     TANK 

Ha\-e  a  snaj)  and  l)rillianc>- —  a  ])erfect  freedom  from  foi^" 
that  can  not  be  obtained  by  dark-room  develoi)nient. 
The  air  tio^ht,  light  tight  tank  preserves  a  jierfect 
develo])ing  solution  at  an  even  temperature  and  i)roduces 
negati\-es  remarkable  for  their  fine  jirinting  quality. 
And  there  is  the  added  convenience  of  developing  any- 
where, all  by  daylight. 

The  Experience  is  i)i  the    Tank. 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 


r-^-^' 


The  Tennis  Girl 
Enlarged  from  a  2}^  x  3J<  Premo  Negati 
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THE  AUTOGR 

FIFTEEN  j^ears  ago  the  writer 
exposed  scores  of  films  while 
traveling  among  unfamiliar  scenes 
in  Hawaii,  carefully  recording 
the  title  of  every  picture  and  the 
data  concerning  every  negative 
in  a  note  book,  and  then,  before 
the  films  were  developed — lost 
the  note  book. 

Such  an  experience  is  by  no 
means  unusual  and  it  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  photographers 
have  longed   for  some   means  of 


APHIC  KODAKS 

permanently  recording  on  the 
edge  of  each  film,  immediately 
after  its  ex))osure,  those  facts 
concerning  the  subject,  or  the 
memoranda  concerning  the  nega- 
tive, that  will  ])rove  of  value  for 
future   reference. 

The  means  for  doing  this  are 
now  provided  by  the  Autographic 
Kodaks,  with  their  Autogra))]iic 
Films. 

A\  hen  Autograjjliic  Film  is 
used    in    an    Autographic    Kodak 
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Made  with  an  Autographic  Kodak 

we  may  write  anything  we  desire 
on  the  red  paper  backing  of  the 
film  without  removing  the  film 
from  the  Kodak  then,  by  expos- 
ing this  writing  to  the  light  for 
a  few  seconds,  it  will  appear  per- 
manently recorded  on  the  edge 
of  the  film,  when  the  negative 
is  developed. 

We  can  write  cither  on  the  un- 
exposed margins  between  the 
films,  so  the  writing  will  not  ap- 
pear in  the  picture,  or  on  the  end 
of   the    negative,    so    the    writing 


will  be  included  in  the  picture. 
The  Autographic  Kodaks  are  of 
the  same  shape  and  are  furnished 
in  the  same  finishes,  with  the 
same  lens  and  shutter  equip- 
ments, as  the  lA  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak  R.  R.  Type,  3  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak  and  3A  Fold- 
ing Pocket  Kodak,  also  in  the 
corresponding  Special  and  Six- 
Three  models.  The  only  part 
of  the  Autographic  Kodak  that 
differs  in  appearance  from  the 
regular  Kodak  is  the  back. 
This  is  provided  with  a  spring- 
actuated  hinged  door.  This  door 
closes  over  a  narrow  slot,  under- 
neath wliich  lies  the  Autographic 
Fihn.  When  closed,  the  door  is 
locked  b}'  a  metal  slide.  This 
slide  also  automaticallj-  locks 
wlien  pushed  to  the  limit  of  mo- 
tion in  either  direction. 

Autographic  Film  has  the  same 
speed  and  quality  as  Eastman 
N.  C.  Film,  but,  instead  of  being 
wound  on  the  spool  under  duplex 
(red  and  black)  paper,  it  is 
wound  under  a  sheet  of  opaque 
displacing  tissue  which  is  cov- 
ered by  paper  that  is  red  on 
both  sides. 

As  its  name  implies,  this  dis- 
placing tissue  becomes  displaced 
wherever  it  is  written  on,  and 
wlierever  displacement  occurs  it 
will  transmit  light.  As  the  red 
paper  which  covers  this  tissue  is 
not  M'holly  light-proof,  the  light 
can  pass  through  it  and  also 
through    the    displaced    parts    of 
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the    displacing    tissue    and 
thus  reach  the  film. 

In  making  autographic 
records  the  door  on  the 
back  of  the  Kodak  is  opened 
and  the  Kodak  placed  in 
the  position  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  page  3.  The 
writing  is  recorded  on  the 
bottom  of  vertical  negatives 
and  at  the  left  end  of  hori- 
zontal negatives. 

The  writing  may  be  done 
with  the  metal  stylus  which 
is  furnished  with  every  Au- 
tographic Kodak^  or  it  may 
be  done  with  a  hard  lead 
pencil  —  not  indelible  —  or 
any  other  suitable  instru- 
ment that  will  make  a  fine 
mark  without  scratching  the 
paper.  The  writer  has  suc- 
cessfully used  the  stylus, 
lead  pencils  ranging  from 
medium  to  extremely  hard 
and,  on  one  occasion,  with 
a  wire  nail  whose  point  had 
been  smoothed  down  on  a 
cobble  stone. 

After  the  record  has  been  writ- 
ten, the  back  of  the  Kodak,  witli 
the  door  of  the  slot  open,  is  ex- 
posed to  the  light  (never  to  direct 
sunlight,  however)  for  from  2  to 
5  seconds  if  tlie  light  is  brilliant 
and  for  from  5  to  10  seconds  if 
it  is  very  dull;  then  the  door  is 
closed  over  the  slot  and  another 
section  of  film  wound  into  posi- 
tion. 


Recorded  by  the  Autographic  Kodak 

Autographic  Cartridges  are 
manipulated,  at  every  stage  of 
the  negative-making  process,  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  old  style. 
Autographic  Cartridges  may  be 
used  in  old-style  Kodaks,  and 
old-style  Cartridges  may  be  used 
in  Autographic  Kodaks,  but  we 
can  only  obtain  autographic  rec- 
ords by  using  Autographic  Cart- 
ridges in  an  Autographic  Kodak. 
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Made  with  Autographic  Kodak 


By  using  abbreviations  in  a 
systematic  manner  much  infor- 
mation can  be  condensed  in  a 
single  line.  For  instance:  the 
data,  Westminster  Abbey,  March 
16,    1914,   4   P.M.,   stop    8,    1-25 


second,  may  be  condensed,  Wsmr. 
Aby.3-6-14,4P.,8,l-25. 

For  the  tourist  the  Autographic 
Kodak  identifies  the  negative  of 
every  subject  photographed ;  for 
those  who  keep  autographic  rec- 


The  Autographic  Record  is  at  Left  End  of  Horizontal  Pictures 
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ords  of  exposures  under  various 
light  conditions  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  safeguard  against  re- 
peating errors  in  exposure ;  to  the 
contractor  and  inspector  it  pre- 
sents the  means  of  making  serial 
records  showing  the  progress  of 
construction  work  —  and  since 
every  negative  can  be  signed  and 
dated  by  the  employer  or  inspect- 
or and  the  contractor,  such  a  rec- 
ord may  often  prevent  contro- 
versies and  prove  an  insurance 
against  litigation ;  to  the  engi- 
neer, the  surveyor,  the  botanist, 
the  geologist,  the  prospector,  the 
student  of  nature  and  to  all 
others  who  use  a  hand  camera  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever,  the  Au- 
tographic    Kodak     presents     the 


'aldoti  Fatucelt. 

opportunity  for  making  autogra- 
phic records  that  will  enhance 
the  value  of  every  negative  and 
which,  in  the  years  to  come,  will 
transform  some  negatives  into 
historical  documents  of  the  Iiigh- 
est  veracity, 


E^ 


Time  and  tem])erature  are  the 
basic  factors  of  Tank  Develop- 
ment and  one  is  as  important  as 
the  other.  The  use  of  a  watch, 
consistent!}',  will  ensure  develop- 
ing for  the  correct  length  of 
time,  and  temperature  should  be 
carefully  ascertained  by  means 
of  a  thermometer.  Don't  use 
your  finger  as  a  thermometer — 
that's  working  by  guess. 
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Made  with  Autographic  Kodak 

When  the  Autographic  Record  is  Outside  the  Picture  Area,  it 

may  be  Left  Off  the  Print  if  Desired 
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Portable  Searchlight  Tender  for  use  with  Motor  Truck 


HOLIDAY  REMEMBRANCES 


THE  holiday  season  draws 
near  apace,  and  the  annual 
problem  confronts  thousands  and 
thousands  of  amateur  photog- 
raphers. 

We  all  know  how  it  feels  to 
be  unremembered  at  Christmas 
by  our  friends,  and  we  should 
all  strive  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  them  do  imto  us,  par- 
ticularly at  Christmas. 

We  photographers  have  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  un- 
initiated, for  we  can  send  photo- 
graphic souvenirs,  which  are  cer- 
tain of  appreciation,  even  though 


they  may  be  comparatively  in- 
expensive. 

The  new  acquaintances,  made 
on  the  vacation  trip,  can  be  most 
acceptably  remembered  by  a 
])icture  or  two  of  scenes  that 
liave  a  mutual  interest  for 
the  sender  and  the  recipient. 
Then  again,  one's  more  intimate 
friends  will  appreciate  little 
intimate  pictures  of  the  home 
life,  as  well  as  tlic  formal  por- 
traits. 

An  interesting  ))icture  is  all 
the  more  interesting  when  it  is 
suitably    mounted    and,    for    the 
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A    Aliidmi   Sul.tinarine   Hmiiiiii'''   Awash 


photographic  souvenir,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  charming 
method  of  mounting  than  in  a 
calendar.  On  Page  27  there's 
an  illustration  of  the  New  Year 
Calendar,  which  may  be  had 
from  all  Kodak  dealers   at  very 


nominal  prices.  These  calendars 
consist  of  a  good  solid  mount 
finished  in  the  best  of  taste,  free 
from  any  gaudiness  or  frippery. 
The  material  used  is  the  highest 
quality  and  will  please  even  the 
most  critical. 


Battery  of  Artillery  on  the  march 
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The  New  Year  Calendars  may 
be  had  in  two  colors,  gray  and 
buflf,  so  as  to  go  well  with  either 
black  and  white  or  sepia  toned 
prints,  in  all  the  standard  ama- 
teur sizes.  Mussy  pasting  is 
avoided,  for  the  calendars  are 
made  on  the  slip-in  plan,  the 
prints  being  slipped  between  the 


outer  flap  and  the  back  of  the 
mount.  A  most  convenient  fea- 
ture of  these  calendars  is  that 
they  may  be  either  hung  up  by 
the  tasselled  cord  provided,  or 
they  may  be  set  up  on  a  desk  or 
writing  table  by  means  of  the 
simple  but  efficient  easel,  pasted 
on  the  back  of  each  mount. 


Firing  a  Sahite 


FOR  DIFFICL' 

A  Kodak  Magnesium  Ribbon 
Holder  is  a  mighty  handy  thing 
to  have  around  when  you  are 
making  prints.  Your  average 
negative  will  j)rint  in  good  time 
by  the  electric  light  or  lamp  you 
may  be  using,  but  there  are  sure 
to    be    a    few    difficult    cases    of 


/r  PRINTERS 

negatives  that  are  extremely 
hard  and  dense,  the  printing  of 
which  would  require  an  incon- 
veniently long  exposure  to  the 
regular  printing  light.  For  such 
difficult  jorinters  use  the  Magnes- 
ium Ribbon,  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  which  will  suffice  to  ))rint 
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E^ev-i^i 


At  the  ^Yheel  of  a  Battleship 


them  satisfactorily.  This  advice 
applies  to  those  photographers 
who  prefer  to  use  electric  or 
other  regular  light,  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the   Rib- 


bon may  be  used  for  all  print- 
ing. It  is  quick  and  econom- 
ical, as  well  as  being  specially 
convenient  for  one  who  is 
travelling. 


A  NEW  EXLARGER 


There's  some  particularly  good 
news  for  the  enthusiastic  owners 
of  the  little  No.  2  Brownie  Cam- 
eras. And  the  good  news  is  this 
— you  can  now  get  from  your 
dealer  an  enlarging  camera  spe- 
cially made  to  take  negatives 
measuring  2%  x  3%  inches,  and 
enlarge  them  up  to  the  size  of 
a  post  card. 

Enlargements  are  ever  so  much 


more  realistic  than  contact  prints 
because  they  do  more  justice  to 
the  charming  details  that  are  to 
be  found  in  every  good  negative. 
By  enlarging,  these  details  are 
revealed  and  given  their  proper 
relative  prominence  in  the  pic- 
ture as  a  whole. 

The  price  of  this  new  enlarger 
is  the  small  sum  of  a  dollar  and 
seventv-five  cents. 
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Made  with  No.  3A  l-'ulUiiig  i'uckel  KuJak 
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A  War  Autiiniolji 


MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  KODAK 


MAKE  the  most  of  your  Ko- 
dak. You  bought  it  for 
the  pleasure  it  would  give  you, 
and  it  will  still  give  you  pleasure 
when  the  bright  days  of  summer 
sunshine  are  passed. 

There  are  many  opportunities 
for  picture  taking  as  fall  comes 
on  and  as  fall  merges  into  early 
winter.  True,  picture-taking  then 
demands  more  care  and  thought, 
but  the  pictures  obtained  are  all 
the  more  worth  while,  because  of 
the  satisfaction  you  realize  from 
the  success  of  your  study. 

As  the  out-door  days  vanish, 
indoor  work  comes  to  the  front. 


There's  Home  Portraiture  and 
Flashlight  work.  Can  any  price 
be  set  on  the  intimate  pictures 
of  family  life  that  your  Kodak 
will  so  readily  make  for  you? 
And  you  can  make  those  priceless 
pictures  with  peculiar  ease  and 
simplicity  by  the  Kodak  way.  By 
all  means,  make  the  most  of  your 
Kodak.  Its  usefulness  and  plea- 
sure-giving power  are  not  limited 
by  the  seasons. 

Your  dealer  will  iiladly  supply 
you,  gratis,  with  two  little  books 
tliat  will  help  you  greatly  in  your 
indoor  work — "At  Home  With  a 
Kodak'  and  "By  Flashlight." 
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On  English  Han  fcjli.jiub 
Made  with  a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
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On  the  Eiver  's  Brink 
Made  with  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  by  C.  D.  Darrell 


THE  "MUSIC"  OF  LINES 

THE  beauty  of  lines  in  Nature       fantastic  to  make  such  a  compari- 
has     often     been     compared      son.       If    music    is    a    beautiful 
with  music.     It  is  not  altogether      arrangement  of  sounds^  a  beauti- 
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In  Old  Venice 
Made  with  No.  lA  Folding  Poclvet  Kodak 


ful  arrangement  of  lines  must  be 
closely  akin  to  music. 

Nothing  brings  a  keener  pleas- 
ure to  one  who  gives  to  it  atten- 


tion and  thought  than  the  study 
of  natural  forms.  Just  as  one 
may  enjoy  music  without  being  a 
musician,  so  it  is  possible  to  en- 
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joy  this  line-music  without  mas- 
tering the  art  of  lines. 

But  every  hour  of  study  brings 
its  special  rewards  in  this  wonder 
field.  For  example,  perspective 
— the  converging  of  lines  to  a 
point  directly  opposite  the  eyes — 
exists  whether  we  know  about  it 
or  not;  but  to  understand  per- 
spective is  to  take  a  lively  de- 
light in  the  way  perspective  lines 
happen.  Even  the  simple  per- 
spective of  a  straight  street,  when 
we  know  that  the  horizontal  lines 
of  every  window  and  door  run 
to  a  horizon  directly  opposite  our 
eyes,  has  a  charm  when  we  know; 
and  the  more  complicated  per- 
spective of  the  irregular,  in  the 
open  country  or  at  the  brink  of 
the  sea,  in  a  city  circle  or  on  a 
winding  road,  has  richer  interest. 

However,  perspective,  in 
itself,  is  a  science,  a  matter 
of  fact.  In  a  way  it  is  like 
the  staflf  on  which  the  notes 
of  line-music  are  written. 
Here  we  come  to  the  real 
artistic  pleasure  of  study- 
ing lines,  whether  we  study 
them  in  a  fine  painting  or 
photographic  study,  or  in 
Nature  herself.  A  picture 
may  have  beautiful  lines 
that  has  very  little  of  what 
is  called  "composition,"  but 
if  it  has  good  composition 
it  must  include  beautiful 
lines.  A  picture  may  be 
uninteresting  in  subject, 
and  its  colors  mav  fade  or 


change,  but  if  it  has  really  great 
lines  it  will  endure  in  our  affec- 
tions. Masters  of  art  criticism 
have  insisted  upon  this  a  great 
many  times. 

In  photograjjhy  we  should  re- 
member that  every  scene  or  sub- 
ject is  likely  to  have  beautiful 
lines  from  sorite  point  of  view, 
with  sojur  angle  of  light.  To  find 
this  point  is  the  privilege  and 
triumph  of  the  eyes  and  hands 
that  control  the  Kodak.  And  the 
likelihood  of  being  able  to  do  so 
will  increase  if  we  form  the  habit, 
whether  with  or  without  our  cam- 
era, of  considering  the  music  of 
lines,  of  watching  the  way  they 
play  and  interplay,  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  directions  with  an  in- 
finite variety  of  effects. 


Shepherd 's  Bush,  London,  by  Night 
Made  with  No.  1  Brownie 
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A    LITTLE    COUSIN   OF    THE    POST    CARD 


Printed  Tliroiigh  Mask  from  Part  of  Brownie  Negative 
Full  Size  of  a  Brownie  Post  Card 


IN   looking  backward   through  as   they   ceased   to   entertain   us. 

the    years     we    recall    many  There  is  probably  no  innovation 

innovations      that,      being      only  tliat  ever  attained  greater  popu- 

fads,    were    abandoned    as    soon  larity     than    the    pictorial    post 
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A  Tandem  Group 
Made  with  Xo.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


card.  At  first  many  regarded  this 
as  only  another  fad.  but  since  its 
popularity  has  withstood  the  test 
of  time  it  has  proven  to  be  some- 
thing different.  A  fad  merely 
amuses  us  and,  since  we  prefer 
variety  in  our  amusements,  we 
discard  fads  as  soon  as  they  cease 
to  be  novel.  Instead  of  merely 
entertaining  us  for  a  little  while 
the  pictorial  post  card  is,  in 
reality,  performing  a  valuable 
function  and  we  will  always 
value  it  because  of  the  service 
it  renders. 

While  very  inexpensive,  it  has 
added  greatly  to  the  amenities 
of  life  by  keeping  us  in  fre- 
quent communication  with  absent 
friends.      We  are  either   always 


busy  or  we  always  think  we 
are,  and  though  we  may  seldom 
find  time  to  write  a  letter,  we 
can  always  find  a  moment's 
leisure  for  sending  a  line  on  a 
card  whose  picture  will  convey 
a  more  comprehensive  and  more 
accurate  impression  of  scenes 
and  incidents  we  wish  to  describe 
than  could  be  conveyed  by 
words. 

A  post  card  bearing  a  picture 
printed  from  a  negative  made  by 
the  sender  is  doubly  welcome,  for 
it  has  the  individuality  of  com- 
panionship —  a  personal  touch 
that  is  lacking  in  the  cards  we 
buy. 

Post  cards  are  made  of  such 
heavy    paper    they    require    no 
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mounting.  Being  uniform 
in  size  they  are  splendidly 
adapted  for  attaching  to  the 
leaves  of  an  album. 

While  the  regular  post 
card  is  the  size  of  a  3A 
negative — 3^/4  x  5V2 — the 
Brownie  post  card,  being 
smaller — 2  %  x4  % — reminds 
one  of  milady's  dainty  sta- 
tionery. It  is  adapted  for 
printing  pictures  from  near- 
ly all  sizes  of  negatives 
made  by  the  amateur. 
Should  the  negative  be 
larger  than  the  card  it  will 
often  happen  that  the  ob- 
jects of  greatest  interest 
will  occupy  but  a  part  of 
the  negative  and  that  this 
part  will  be  small  enough 
to  fit  the  card,  while  if  the 
negative  is  smaller  than  the 
card  it  can  be  printed 
through  a  mask.  Two  such 
masks  are  furnished  with  every 
package  of  the  post  cards. 

Brownie    post    cards    are    su))- 
plied    in    both    the    regular    and 


r  Wratl 
Made  with  No.  2  Brownie 


l)y  M.  S.  Black 


special  grades  of  Velox,  in  Ko- 
dak Velvet  Green  and  in  Solio. 
They  may  be  obtained  of  any 
Kodak  dealer. 


NEVER  OIL  THE  SHUTTER 


SINCE  all  photographic  shut- 
ters manufactured  by  the 
Kodak  Companies  are  adjusted 
for  working  perfectly,  in  all 
climates,  without  any  lubrica- 
tion whatever,  no  part  of  these 


sliutters  should  ever  be  oiled.  Oil 
will  invariably  put  them  out  of 
order. 

The  only  attention  these  shut- 
ters need  is  keeping  them  free 
from  dust  and  moisture. 
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Starting  the  Fire  After  ttuuduwu 


JIMMIE    PREPARES    TO    LEAVE    CAMP 


Dear  Pop: — We  break  camp 
to-morrow  and  every  one  of  us  is 
sorry,  even  the  Colonel.  I  never 
had  such  a  good  time  in  u\y  life. 
And  wait  till  you  see  the  pictures 
I  made  with  my  Brownie.  I  have 
some  dandies,  almost  ninety. 

I  will  be  home  Wednesday  and 
school  opens  Monday,  so  I  won't 
have  much  time  to  spend  with 
you  and  mother.  Wish  I  was 
going  on  another  vacation  in- 
stead of  back  to  school. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  I 
have  been  making  my  prints  on 
Velox  postal  cards.  The  boys 
wanted  to  send  pictures  of  the 
camp  home  to  their  folks,  and 
the  cards  are  just  the  thing.     I 


mailed  three  of  the  cards  to  you 
last  night. 

I  was  sorry,  Pop,  you  couldn't 
tell  me  how  to  make  that  picture 
of  the  camp-fire  at  night;  all  the 
boys  wanted  me  to  make  that 
picture.  But  I  made  a  night 
picture  of  the  camp  anyway. 
Got  the  Eastman  number  three 
flash  sheets  and  the  book  "By 
Flashlight,"  that  the  dealer  gave 
you,  all  right.     Thanks. 

One  of  the  postals  shows  three 
of  the  boys  and  our  tent.  I  made 
it  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and 
I  think  for  a  flashlight  it  is  fine. 
You  know.  I  never  knew  you 
could  use  those  flash  sheets  for 
pictures      outdoors.        I      always 
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^^^/    ^ 

A  Flashlight  of  the  Camp 


thought  you  had  to  make  flash- 
lights in  the  house.  I  didn't  have 
any  trouble  making  this  one  and 
there  was  a  breeze  blowing,  too. 

I  held  my  sheet  in  the  regular 
flash  sheet  holder,  opened  the 
shutter  of  my  camera,  lighted  the 
sheet,  and  it  was  all  over  in  a 
jiffy;  then  I  closed  the  shutter. 
I  guess  I  was  about  five  feet  from 
Bob  with  the  flash  sheet,  and  my 
camera  was  fifteen  feet  from  the 
other  boys.  Just  see  how  it 
lighted  up  the  tent  and  the  grass. 
I  was  going  to  set  the  flasli  off 
in  the  fire,  but  Bob  said  he 
wanted  to  eat  the  steak  he  was 
cooking  and  that  the  flash  would 
spoil  it. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  pic- 
ture of  Bob  sitting  in  the  grass? 
You  know  Bob's  father  sent  him 


a  watch  for  his  birthday  and  he 
wanted  his  dad  to  know  he  liked 
it,  and  so  I  made  a  picture  of  him 
looking  at  the  watch.  Then  I 
made  a  print  on  a  post  card  and 
Bob  sent  it  home.  Bob  likes  the 
watch  ])retty  well,  but  I  guess 
he  would  have  liked  a  Brownie 
better. 

It  was  after  sun-down  when  I 
made  this  picture,  and  I  figured 
out  a  new  way  of  making  a  time 
exposure.  I'll  tell  you  about  it. 
I  opened  my  lens  to  stop  eight 
and  set  my  shutter  at  bulb.  Then 
I  squeezed  the  bulb  and  let  go  as 
quick  as  I  could,  which  gave  me 
about  a  fifth  of  a  second  exposure. 
Anyway  I  got  Bob  good  and  clear 
and  that  was  all   I   cared  about. 

In  the  other  picture  of  the 
camp    I    was    afraid    the    smoke 
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Bob  and  His  Watch 


from  the  fire  would  cover  up 
Melvin,  but  it  didn't.  This  is  a 
pretty  good  picture  because  I 
made  it  after  sun-down,  when  the 
light  was  weak.  I  figured  I 
would  need  all  the  light  I  could 
get,  and  so  I  had  my  lens  wide 
open  and  counted  four  seconds. 
I  was  worried  about  this  picture 
until  I  developed  it;  but  now  I 
think  the  smoke  looks  fine — just 
like  a  regular  campfire. 

I   have  lots   to  tell  you  about 


my  Brownie,  our  camp,  and  the 
times  we  had.  Won't  we  have 
fun  around  the  winter  holidays 
looking  over  these  camp  pictures .'' 

Pop,  will  you  meet  me  at  the 
station.^  I  have  a  load  of  things 
to  carry. 

Will  see  you  and  mother 
Wednesday    sure.      Love    to    all. 


Y< 


bov; 


tt''t'*VU.'>*v<>C- 


KODAK  correspondp:xce  college 

Its  sole  purpose  is  to  aid  the 
amateur  in  securing  the  best  pos- 
sible results.  It  offers  a  complete 
course      of      instruction     in      all 


EVERY  serious  beginner  in 
amateur  photography  will  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Kodak    Correspondence    College. 
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branches  of  amateur  pliotogra- 
phy,  both  technical  and  artistic, 
in  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor 
work. 

The  Kodak  Correspondence 
College  thoroughly  teaches  the 
making  of  negatives  and  the  sub- 
sequent manipulations  which  neg- 
atives sometimes  require,  such  as 
intensification  and  reduction.  It 
gives  instruction  in  printing, 
copying,  enlarging,  the  making 
of  lantern  slides,  amateur 
portraits,  flashlights,  trimming, 
mounting  and  finishing  pictures 
and,  in  short,  all  the  various 
branches  and  processes  which  are 
embraced  in  amateur  photog- 
raphy. 

The  college  is  conducted  by  a 
staff  of  competent  instructors 
whose  knowledge  was  acquired 
from  years  of  study  and  practical 
experience.  The  pupils  take  up 
the  various  processes  step  by 
step,  submitting  samples  of  their 
work  which  the  instructors  care- 
fully examine  and  then,  in  per- 
sonal letters,  offer  such  criticisms 
as  will  enable  the  pupils  to  be- 
come proficient  in  the  work.  The 
instructors  explain  the  causes  of 
defects  and  failures  and  tell  each 
pupil  how  to  avoid  repeating 
them.  As  soon  as  proficiency  is 
shown  in  one  process  the  pupil  is 
advanced  to  another.  This  makes 
the  cpurse  of  great  value  to  tlic 
beginner  and  to  the  advanced 
worker  as  well. 


As  the  course  is  not  stereo- 
typed and  as  the  students  are 
not  grouped  in  classes  the  prog- 
ress of  the  one  who  learns  rapid- 
ly is  not  retarded  by  those  who 
learn  more  slowly. 

The  instructors  do  not  send 
the  same  kind  of  letters  to  each 
student,  but  every  pupil  receives 
the  particular  kind  of  instruction 
best  adapted  to  his  individual 
needs. 

The  correspondence  between 
pupils  and  instructors  only  ter- 
minates when  the  pupils  have 
become  so  proficient  they  no 
longer  feel  the  need  of  assistance 
in  their  work.  It  may  be  re- 
sumed at  any  time  when  farther 
assistance  is  desired,  without 
extra  charge.  The  instructors 
consider  that  a  pupil  who  is 
once  a  member  is  always  a 
member. 

The  tuition  fee,  two  dollars, 
merely  covers  the  cost  of  the  text 
book  and  part  of  the  postage. 
The  profits,  if  any,  being  in- 
direct—  it  being  the  theory  of 
the  Kodak  Companies  that  wliat- 
ever  hel))s  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  photographic  work  im- 
proves the  general  photographic 
business. 

In  this  course  all  photographic 
])rocesses  have  been  reduced  to 
the  simplest  form  consistent  with 
good  results ;  no  complex  theories 
are  exploited  or  unworkcd-out 
experiments  introduced. 
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There'^s  an  added 
interest  to  ez'ery 
doiver  in  your 
garden     in  fact, 
to  every  small  bit 
of  nature — wlie7i  you 
picture  it  at  short 
range  Zi'ith  the 


KODAK  PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 

Slip  a  Portrait  Attachment  over  the  Kodak  lens  and  your 
Camera  is  ready  for  short  range  pictures.  All  out-doors  is  filled 
with  material  for  Kodak  pictures  at  short  range,  while  the 
charm  of  home  surroundings  offers  a  fitting  background  for 
Kodak  home  portraits. 

With  fixed  focus  Kodaks  and  Brownies,  the  Portrait  Attach- 
ment makes  objects  in  sharp  focus  at  exactly  2i%  feet,  while  with 
the  focusing  type  of  Kodaks,  objects  may  be  photographed  as 
close  as  2  feet  8  inches. 

SO  cents,  at  your  dealer's. 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Souvenirs 

Nothing  is  more 
appropriate  at  the 
holiday  season 
than  pictures  of 
mutual  interest 
mounted  in  a  tasty 
calendar. 

The  New  Year 
Calendar  is  made 
of  the  best  material 
and  is  fitted  with  a 
special  easel  back, 
so  that  the  card 
may  readily  be 
set  to  stand  on  a 
desk  or  writing 
table. 

All      Kodak 
Calendars. 


dealers     can     supply      these 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Emphasize  the  interesting  points  of  j^oiir 
vacation  stoiy  with  enlargements  from  j^our 
best  negatives. 

Yon  can  make  them  vourself  with  a 

;:::^  -    V.  P.  K.  Enlarging 
or  a  Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera 

Place  the  negative  in  one 

end  of  the  camera,  the  \^elox 

paper  in  the    other,  expose 

to  da3'light,  develop  and  fix. 

'■^^viSSSSW  -^o      focnsing  —  no      dark- 

^v   i>-->^     room — no  experience  neces- 

^%>^1^^^^^         sar}'. 

THE  PRICE. 

V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  SJ^  x  -iji  enlargements 

from  1=3  x2'-2  negatives,  -------    ji.75 

Xo.  2   Brownie   Enlarging   Camera,  for  5x7   enlargements 

from  2%  X  Z\i  negatives,  -------      2.OO 

Xo.  3  ditto,  for  6^  x  8^  enlargements,  from  S"^  x  ^y^  nega- 
tives         -------      3.00 

Xo.   4   ditto,   for  8  x  10  enlargements,   from   4  x  .t   negative.s 

(will  also  take  3X  ».&^  negatives).         -----      4.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Highest  grade  equipment  and 

ground  glass 
focusing 


Filmplate  Premo  Special 

This  camera  enables  you  to  obtain  the  very  fullest  advantaj^e 
of  the  anastigmat  lens,  for  it  permits  you  to  focus  sharply  for  each 
exposure,  whether  you  are  using  films  or  plates. 

The  lens  is  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmant,y'.6.3,  and  the  shutter 
is  the  accurate,  high  speed  Compound. 

In  keeping  with  its  high-grade  equipment,  the  camera  is 
richly  finished  and  complete  in  every  detail.  It  has  rising  and 
sliding  front,  swing  bed,  rack  and  pinion  for  focusing,  and  takes 
films  or  plates  with  equal  facility. 

With  all  these  advantages,  the  camera  is  remarkably  compact 
—  no  larger  than  the  ordinary  camera  for  films  alone. 

Prices:  t,14m'X<  foo;  iH^S'A^  |6o;  4x5,  |6o;  5x7,  |8o. 

Premo  catalogue   at  all  ticaler.s,  or  mailed  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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"It's  better  to  be  sure  than 
sorry."  You  may  always  be  sure 
of  the  temperature  of  your  de- 
veloper if  you  use  a 

Thermometer  Stirring 
Rod 


Accurately  graduated  and  clearly 
marked,  with  one  end  specially 
strengthened  and  flattened  for  use 
in  crushing  the  chemicals  so  as 
to  ensure  speedy  dissolving. 

Price  60  cents. 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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The 

REVOLVING 

BACK  AUTO 

GRAFLEX 


This  is  a  particular!}'  valuable  instrument  for 
those  who  "  Hunt  with  a  camera."  The  long 
draw  of  bellows  allows  the  use  of  high-speed  lenses 
of  great  focal  length,  giving  a  good,  big  image  of 
subjects  a  considerable  distance  from  the  camera. 

This  camera  is  fitted  with  the  standard  Graflex 
Focal  Plane  Shutter,  operating  at  any  speed  from 
"time"  to  i/iooo  of  a  second,  and  the  reflecting 
mirror  which  shows  the  image  right  side  up,  the 
size  it  will  appear  in  the  finished  picture,  up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure. 

With  the  Graflex  you  can  make  snap  shots  in 
the  deep  woods  or  in  the  shade. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Make  your  KODAK 

AUTOGRAPHIC 

Am-  No.  3  or  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak, 
any  No.  lA  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  R.  R.  T3'pe, 
or  an}'  of  the  Xo.  lA,  Xo.  3  and  Xo.  3  A  Special 
Kodaks  or  Six-TJirec  Kodaks  can  now  be 
converted  into  an  Antograpliic  Kodak  by  the 
use  of  an  AUTOGRAPHIC  BACK  in  place 
of  the  regular  back. 


THE  PRICE. 

*AuTOGRAPHic    Back,  for   xo.    lA    F.    P. 

K. 

R.  R.  Type,          .         -         -         -         - 

l3 -50 

"Do.,  for  No.  3   F.   P.   K., 

- 

3-50 

*Do.,  for  No.  3A  F.   P.   K.,      - 

- 

3-75 

Do.,  for  No.   I A  Special  Kodak,     - 

4.00 

Do.,  for  No.,  3          "               "           -         - 

- 

4.00 

Do.,  for  No.  3A       "              "           -         - 

4-25 

♦These  BACKS  fit  also  the  Si.r-Thref  Kodaks. 

At  All  Dealers'. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 


For  all  your  pictures — 

VELOX 

Tlie  paper  which  meets  perfectly  every 
amateur  requirement  will  yield  the  best 
possible  print  from  each  of  your  nega- 
tives. 

Ask  for  till-  "  /  'elox  Book'\      Free  at  your 
dealer's,  or  by  mail. 

CANADIAN     KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   Your  Dealer's. 


The  Autographic  Kodak 

)'oi(  cd)!  )io7l-  date  and  title  your  ueoatives,  pcrnianoitlw 
and  a/ most  i)istaiit/_v  at  the  time  you  iiiakr  t/ioii. 

TOUCH  a  spring  and  a  little  door  opens  in  the  back  of  the  Kodak  ; 
write  with  pencil  or  stylus  on  the  red  paper  of  the  Autographic 
Film  Cartridge;  expose  from  2  to  5  seconds;  close  door.  When  your 
negatives  are  developed  a  permanent  photographic  reproduction  of 
the  writing  will  appear  on  the  intersections  between  the  negatives. 
When  the  prints  are  made  you  can  have  this  writing  appear  upon 
them  or  not,  just  as  you  choose.  By  turning  the  winding  key 
slightly  and  advancing  the  paper  the  width  of  the  slot  you  can  have 
the  writing  appear  on  the  picture  itself  if  you  wish. 

Any  picture  tlint  is  worth  taking  is  worth  a  title  and  date.  The  places  of 
interest  you  visit,  the  autographs  ot  friends  you  photograph,  interesting  facts 
about  the  children,  their  age  at  the  time  the  picture  was  made  -all  these  things 
add  to  the  v.-iUie  of  the  picture.  Architects,  Engineers  and  Contractors  who  make 
Ijhotographic  records  of  their  work  can  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  such  records  by 
adding  notes  and  dates  ])ermanently  on  the  negative.  The  careful  amateur 
pliotogr.ipher  can  improve  the  quality  of  his  work  by  noting,  by  means  of  the 
.\ulugr,iphic  Kodak,  the  light  conditions,  stop  and  exposure  for  every  neg.itive. 

T/n-  oirati'st  Pliotoorapliic  advance  in  t^ccnty  years. 

No.    1:^  Autographic   Kodak,  pictures  'i'i  x  4 '4.    in.,     5l7."><> 
No.   ^^  '•  ■•  ••  H'4   X  \\i   in..       -iO.UO 

No.  .SA  ••  ••  ••  r^'/x.")',   in.,       -i-i.oO 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,   LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  all  Kodak  Dealers. 
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The  Char)) I  of 
Home  makes  the 
C  'harm  of  Home 
/yiofo^raphv. 

Every  phase  of  home 
life — each   nook  and 
corner   of    the   home 
itself  with  its  insepar- 
able associations  are 
subjects    for    your 
Kodak.       And    with 

tVip                                                                            Made  with  Kodak  and  Kodak 
^"^'-                                                                                       Portrait  Attachment. 

KODAK  PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 

pictures  of  the  children  at  close  range— head  and 
shoulder  portraits  of  home  folks  or  friends  add 
human  interest  to  the  Kodak  album  of  home  or 
vacation    pictures.       A  Kodak    Portrait  Attach- 
ment to  fit  3'our  Kodak~5<:;  cejits  a f  your  dealer's. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 


c^rr: 
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Forest  Officer  Locating  Forest  Fire 
Taken  with  No.  iA  Kodak,  by  Assistant  District  Forester  Sydney  L.  Moore 
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Gauging  a  Creek 

Made  with  No.  4A  Kodak,  by  Smith  Riley 


THE    KODAK   JX    THE    FOREST    SERVICE 


tV   ARTHIR    CHAPMAN 


I^HE  district  forester,  who  was 
well  in  the  lead,  swung  out 
of  his  saddle  and  swooped  down 
upon  something  whicli  evidently 
tried  to  elude  him  and  which  ho 
(lid  not  capture  until  he  had  wvmXv. 
two  or  three  attempts. 


"Ptarmigan,"  he  said,  as  the 
ranger  and  the  rest  of  us  came 
uj),  "baby  ):)tarmigan.  One  of 
you  get  the  Kodak  out  of  its  case 
on  my  saddle  and  let's  see  if  we 
can't  get  a  picture  of  one  of  these 
little  birds." 
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Klk  111  the  Oi>en,  Wyoming 
'akeii  with  Xo.  4A  Kodak,  bv  H.  M.  Booth 


There  was  a  iA  Kodak  strapped 
to  the  district  forester's  saddle 
and  it  was  quickly  brought  fortli 
and  several  pictures  taken  of  the 
ptarmigan,  probably  the  shyest 
and  most  difficult  of  all  the  wild 
birds  to  photograph. 

This  little  event,  wliieli  took 
place  above  the  timber  line  on 
one  of  the  greatest  mountain 
peaks  in  Colorado,  is  only  one 
of  countless  instances  showing 
the  use  of  the  Kodak  in  the  United 
States  forestry  service.  In  no 
branch  of  the  Government  ser- 
vice is  the  camera  in  more  gen- 
eral use  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
it  is  a  Kodak  which  the  forestry 
official  "packs  along"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  his  reports 
and  making  clear  the  various 
points  which  could  not  be  ex- 
plained in  whole  pages  of  type- 
written testimony. 

The  Kodak  in  the  forestry 
service  is  used  in  everv  conceiv- 


able way.  The  ranger  who  starts 
off  on  a  long  and  arduous  snow- 
shoeing  trip  to  some  distant  part 
of  a  national  forest,  perhaps,  to 
collect  evidence  against  killers 
of  big  game,  does  not  neglect  his 
Kodak,  even  though  he  is  "travel- 
ing liglit"  and  every  ounce  of 
sujjerfluous  Meight  is  discarded. 
One  picture  of  a  poacher  "caught 
in  the  act"  would  be  weighty 
testimony  in  court.  There  is 
generally  a  Kodak  case  strapped 
to  the  saddle  of  the  local  ranger 
or  visiting  official  from  the  dis- 
trict office,  or  from  Washington. 
Pictures  of  roads  and  trails  are 
made,  showing  improvements  in 
all  stages  of  completion.  Pic- 
tures of  denuded  areas  are  taken, 
in  order  to  show  the  effects  of 
erosion  where  there  are  no  trees 
to  protect  the  soil  cover. 

Many  forest  officials  specialize 
in  various  departments  of  their 
calling.      One    forester,   who   ac- 
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companied  the  writer  on  a  trij) 
into  the  wilds,  carried  an  outfit  for 
preserving  flowers  and  grasses. 
This  forester  had  made  the  stud}' 
of  new  plants  his  hobby  and  he 
had  become  an  invaluable  man 
to  the  service  in  its  grazing  de- 
partment. He  supplemented  his 
collection  with  photographs  of 
specimens  which  became  part  of 
the  Government  records  and 
which  covered  observations  of 
various  kinds  of  plants  in  the 
Philippines  as  well  as  in  the 
Government  forests  of  the  West 
and  South. 

Close  attention  is  paid  to  the 
work  of  timber  cutters  on  the 
national   domain    and    here    pho-ij 


tography  plays  its  part  in  record- 
ing the  progress  of  logging. 
Various  scientific  tests  which 
have  been  conducted  along  the 
line  of  timber  preservation  have 
been  recorded  on  the  film,  which 
also  is  true  of  recent  tests  re- 
cording the  strength  of  various 
timbers  on  the  public  domain 
used  for  telephone  poles. 

So  important  has  the  Kodak 
become  in  recording  the  activities 
of  the  forest  service,  that  every 
encouragement  is  extended  to 
employees  to  become  expert  pho- 
tographers. The  rangers  and 
other  officials  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  photographs  which 
are    of   value   to   the   service   are 
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l':ickiii<i  Mil  Outfit 
Takt-ii  with  No.  lA  Kodak,  hy  Supervisor  I-;nicst,Slia\v,lIJuraiijfo 
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ith  a  Kodak,  by  E.  Kock 


told  what  subjects  to  avoid. 
"Action"  in  photographs  is  what 
is  demanded.  A  picture^  to  find 
a  place  in  the  department  file, 
must  tell  a  story.  The  depart- 
ment furnishes  cameras  and  films 


to  the  men  who  show  special  in- 
terest and  capability  in  illustrat- 
ing their  reports. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many 
of  the  rangers,  who  patrol  out-of- 
the-way    places    in    the    national 
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forests  of  the  West^  soon  become 
enthusiasts  in  photography  and 
turn  out  work  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  artistic  quality. 
Many  superb  photographs  of 
western  beauty  spots,  seldom 
visited  by  the  tourist,  have  been 
taken  by  Government  foresters. 
Tiny  lakes,  which  reflect  the 
highest  crags  above  timber  line, 
or  dashing  streams  in  the  heart 
of  the  cool  woods,  are  photo- 
graphed by  these  men  of  the 
saddle,  many  of  whom  are  veri- 
table encyclopedias  of  outdoor 
lore.  A  deer  is  surprised  in  the 
forest  and  successfully  photo- 
graplied,  or  perhaps  a  good  pic- 
ture is  taken  of  a  mountain  sheep 


or  some  rare  bird  or  a  hidden 
nest.  The  forest  service  extends 
protection  to  the  kindred  of  the 
wild,  consequently,  the  best  op- 
portunities for  wild-game  pho- 
tography in  America  to-day  are 
in  the  national  forests. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
cameras  are  packed  into  many 
wild  and  rough  places,  forest 
officers  tell  countless  stories  of 
hardships  through  which  their 
Kodaks  have  gone.  But  in  spite 
of  all  vicissitudes  the  Kodak  re- 
tains a  growing  place  in  the 
forest  official's  esteem  and  Kodak 
pictures  are  being  constantly 
filed  among  the  records  of  the 
forest  service. 


Made    with 
3A    Graflex 
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Correctly  printed.     Correctly  developed 


DEFECTS   IX   PRINTS 


^TT-HEN  we  say  tliere  is  a 
W  right  and  a  wrong  way  of 
doing  things  in  pliotography,  we 
do  not  mean  there  is  only  one 
right  way,  for  any  way  that  pro- 
duces the  results  we  seek  may  be 
considered  right,  while  all  ways 
that  fail  to  produce  those  results 
must  be  considered  wrong. 

Since  we  are  all,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, creatures  of  habit  we  are 
apt  to  cling  to  our  individual 
ways,  and  it  is  only  through  fail- 
ure in  obtaining  the  results  we 
desire  that  we  find  reasons  for  be- 
lieving our  ways  may  be  wrong. 

There  are  ways  of  making 
Velox  prints  that  have,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  uniformly  pro- 
duced the  desired  results  witli 
ease   and   certainty    (these   ways 


are  clearly  explained  in  the  in- 
struction sheet  that  is  furnished 
with  every  package  of  Velox 
paper)  ;  and  failure  in  obtaining 
the  results  which  Velox  is  spe- 
cially designed  to  produce  is  due, 
in  nearly  every  case,  either  to 
printing  for  the  wrong  length  of 
time,  to  developing  the  print  for 
the  wrong  length  of  time,  to 
faulty  manipulation,  or  to  the 
use   of   an   unsuitable   developer. 

In  the  August  number  of  Ko- 
DAKERY  we  explained  and  illus- 
trated how  to  determine  the  right 
length  of  time  to  print,  and  in  the 
September  number  we  explained 
and  illustrated  the  results  ob- 
tained from  developing  prints  for 
different  lengths  of  time. 

Should   it  happen   that   prints 
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which  were  correctly  printed  and 
then  developed  for  the  right 
length  of  time  show  stains  or  fog 
or  uneven  development,  this  will, 
almost  invariably,  be  due  either 
to  the  use  of  an  unsuitable 
developer  or  to  faulty  manipula- 
tion. 

A  developer  may  be  composed 
of  the  right  proportions  of  the 
right  kind  of  chemicals  which  are 
of  the  correct  strength  and  purity 
ajid  yet  be  rendered  unsuitable 
for  the  work  it  is  designed  to 
perform,  through  the  addition  of 
too  much  water.  When  the 
strength  of  the  developer  has  be- 


rcgular  streaks  caused  bv 
diluted  developer 


Fi)g  caused  bj'  exainiiiing  print  in  unsafe 

light  between  developiuu 

and  fixing; 


come  nearly  exhausted  from  de- 
M'loping  too  many  ])rints  it  is 
also  unsuitable. 

A  developer  that  is  com))<)sed 
of  the  wrong  kind  of  chemicals, 
or  of  the  wrong  proportions  of 
the  right  kind  of  chemicals,  or 
of  ehemicals  bearing  the  right 
name  but  of  the  wrong  degree  of 
strength  or  purity,  or  a  developer 
that  lias  been  used  and  then  set 
aside  and  used  again  twenty-four 
or  more  hours  later,  will  be 
found  to  be  unsuitable,  while  a 
developer  that  has  been  contami- 
nated with  hypo  (usually  caused 
by  neglecting  to  wash  the  hands 
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Result  of  placing  moist  finger  on'print 
before^developnient 


after  they  have  been  in  the  fixing 
bath)  cannot  produce  good 
prints. 

It  is  just  as  easy — and  a  vast 
deal  cheaper  and  more  satisfac- 


tory— to  use  a  developer  that  is 
suitable  as  it  is  to  use  one  that  is 
unsuitable  and,  while  the  devel- 
opers prepared  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  Velox  paper,  and  the 
developers  prepared  by  the  pho- 
tographer exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  formulae  published  on 
the  instruction  sheet  that  is 
packed  with  Velox  paper  are 
suitable,  other  developers  may  or 
may  not  be  suitable  and,  if  not 
suitable,  they  cannot  produce  the 
best  results. 

The  pictures  illustrating  this 
article  were  made  from  photo- 
graphs that  were  all  printed  and 
developed  within  a  period  of 
twenty  minutes.  Since  the  de- 
fects in  these  pictures  were  de- 
liberately produced  it  is  evident 
their  causes  are  well  known. 


Yellow  and  purple  stains  are  usually  caused  by  taking  itrinl  from  developer  and 
allowing  it  to  develop  in  the  hand.     Yellow  and  brown  stains  are  often 
caused  by  too  little  developer  in  tray,  by  forced  develop- 
ment, and  by  a  too  warm  developer 
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As  the  cause  of  each  defect 
is  stated  under  the  picture 
which  illustrates  it,  the  way 
of  avoiding  a  similar  defect  is 
obvious. 

That  the  making  of  Velox 
prints  is  one  of  "the  simplest  pho- 


Uy  result  from  an  exliaiistcii  •  'V  <  •\  <.  i  -w  •  .iked  developer 

tographic  processes  known  that 
will  produce  high-grade  pictures 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  multi- 
tudes of  amateurs^  who  have  re- 
ceived no  photographic  training, 
are  obtaining,  on  Velox,  the  re- 
sults thev  desire. 
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C'oininitte.l  in  tliis  :\rt'tlii),l  of  Pieture-Takino-  ;i 
Rosultiiii;' Portrait  on  the  Opposite  Page 


Shown  in  the 


KODAK  PORTRAITS 


1!V   C.  HAZEN  TRAYVOR 


-^■^yHEX  I  first  attained  a  Ko- 
YY  d^^  ^  associated  it  chiefiy 
with  outdoor  photograpliy.  You 
will  remember  tliat  Daguerre. 
when  lie  found  tliat  he  really 
could  make  photographs,  immedi- 
ately began  carrying  out  his 
dream  of  scenic  work — he  was 
a  scene  painter — and  the  roofs 
of  Paris  were  his  ideal  of  a  view- 
point. 

^VIR■n  1  did  turn  to  portraiture 


-FrOXT    roRTRAIT 

it  was  to  discover  that  tlie  ama- 
teur not  only  cannot  rightly  ex- 
])tct  to  r'wnl  the  professional 
portrait  maker,  but  that  he  need 
not  do  so  in  order  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  many 
charming  and  valuable  souvenirs. 
A  sketch  may  have  its  own  qual- 
ities just  as  a  finished  portrait 
by  a  ^professional  painter  has  its 
qualities. 

I  am  going  to  write  a  series  of 
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TS  ()l-  THIS  PiCTUKi;— Camera  too  low,  making  the  figure  look 
■  hunched.  "     Position  unfortunate  because  it  exaggerates 
the  hands.     Too  much  reflected  light,  giving 
the  face  no  contrasts 
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short  articles  in  Mliicli  I  shall 
attempt  to  tell  others  some  of 
the  things  I  myself  have  learned 
both  by  experience  and  by  study. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  show  by 
example  how  Kodak  portraits 
must  or  may  be  made,  but  merely 
to  suggest,  as  much  by  exhibit- 
ing defects  as  by  indicating  a 
relative  degree  of  success,  how 
the  amateur  may  proceed  in 
working  out  the  possibilities  of 
this  interesting  phase  of  photog- 
raphy. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  sug- 
gest that  in  using  the  ordinary 
window  light  it  is  well  to  cover 
the  lower  part  of  the  window 
opening,  to  a  height  of  the  sitter's 
face,  with  a  semi-transparent 
substance  such  as  sheeting.  This 
retards  the  light  where  it  falls 
on  the  hands  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  figure  and  concentrates  the 
illumination  on  the  face. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  neces- 
sary in  an  ordinary  room,  illumi- 
nated wholly  by  the  window  or 
Avindows  near  which  the  sitter  is 
to  be  placed,  to  use  a  reflector. 
Without  a  reflector  the  face 
would  be  much  too  dark  on  one 
side.  A  very  light-colored  room, 
or  one  with  a  supplementary 
light  from  another  window,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  holds  a 
good  deal  of  diffused  light,  might 
make  the  reflector  relatively  un- 
necessary. Usually,  however,  a 
reflecting  screen  of  some  sort  is 
indispensable.     It  should  be  two 


or  three  feet  square — a  sheet  of 
white  cardboard,  or  a  piece  of 
slieeting  hanging  flat — and  may 
stand  or  be  hung  on  a  chair  or 
otherwise  be  placed  so  as  to  blend 
the  light  on  tlie  face. 

If  the  reflector  is  placed  di- 
rectly opposite  the  window  it  will 
leave  the  shadow  down  the  middle 
of  the  face.  For  this  reason  it 
should  be  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  or  as  suggested  in 
the  diagram. 


D 

Cam  era 


'K.eflecbor 


Diagram  Showing  Correct  Position 
of  Reflector 


The  impromptu  portrait  shown 
in  the  illustration,  and  the  method 
of  taking  it  as  shown  in  the  first 
picture,  Avill  supply  my  readers 
with  several  warnings.  First, 
they  will  warn  them  not  to  take 
a  straight,  full-front  view  with- 
out considering  the  responsibili- 
ties of  position.  Notice  how  big 
the  hands  are  as  a  result  of 
being  nearer  to  the  camera  than 
the  face.  Notice  that  the  re- 
flector was  too  far  around,  almost 
opposite  tlie  window,  so  that  the 
face  has  not  the  right  lighting. 
Moreover  the  reflector  was  too 
close,  thus   giving  both   sides   of 
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the  face  an  almost  equal  lighting. 

Notice  also  that  the  camera 
was  too  low.  It  should  be  oppo- 
site the   face  of  the  sitter. 

If  the  photographer  will  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  expose  a  film 
until  he  has  looked  at  the  subject 
from  the  point  where  the  lens  is, 
he   will  usually   discover  defects 


of  })osition  that  do  not  ajjpear 
when  he  looks  from  one  point  and 
photographs  from  another. 

Next  month  I  shall  take  up 
other  points  connected  with  Ko- 
dak portraiture,  having  in  mind 
familiar  conditions  that  are  likely 
to  come  within  your  own  experi- 
ence. 


The  Pet 

Made  %vith  Xo.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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Marie  with  a  Graflex 
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Made  with  a  Graflex 
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City  Towers  Seen  from  Central  Park 
Made  with  No.  3  Six-  Three  Kodak 


FOUR  PHASES  OF  NEW  YORK 


BIG  cities  are  never  likely  to 
become  monotonous,  because 
elements  of  change  are  constant- 
ly introducing  "sky  line"  and 
other  changes. 


New  York  has  spots  that  never 
seem  to  change,  but  there  is  al- 
ways a  surprise  to  a  returned 
traveler  if  he  looks  a  little  further. 

To   see   New  York   without   a 
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In  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Station 
Made  with  No.  3  Six-Three  Kodak 


Kodak  is  to  miss  tantalizing  op- 
portunities. The  tranquil  and  the 
hustling  are  side  by  side.  In  the 
recesses  of  the  great  Park  the 
towers  of  the  metropolis  loom 
through  verdant  vistas. 


In  boats  that  go  "Around  New 
York"  just  as  the  sight-seeing 
busses  do,  the  panorama  is  full  of 
variety,  with  the  homely  and  the 
magnificent  strangely  mixed. 

Within  the  shelter  of  the  streets 
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Kaleidoscope  of  Travel  on  the  East  Eiver 
Made  with  a  Graflex  from  Mo\-ing  Steamer 


or  trees  the  Kodak  is  to  be 
handled  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  tlie  lighting.  On 
the  river  the  Kodak  or  Graflex 
may  work  much  faster  in  captur- 
ing the  kaleidoscopic  scenes. 

Among  the  four  phases  of  New 
York  shown  herewith,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  from  the  view- 
point of  photographic  accom- 
plishment is  the  glimpse  of  the 
stately  classical  interior  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station, 
made  with  a  Kodak  in  a  tenth 
of  a  second.  We  have  in  this 
picture  an  illustration  of  the  re- 
markable versatility  of  the  Ko- 
dak, which  arms  the  traveler  with 


the  means  of  interpreting  every 
]ihase  of  beauty  and  interest  that 
may  come  under  his  observation, 
and  for  which  he  may  wish  the 
means  to  ])erpetuate  a  souvenir 
or  record. 

The  beauty  of  pictorial  work  is 
that  every  place,  big  or  little,  is 
found  to  have  so  many  phases, 
giving  every  temperament  and 
every  need  an  opportunity  for 
individual  gratification. 


Do  not  trust  to  memory;   use 
an  Autographic  Kodak. 
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Tlie  Aquitaniu  in  Dock 
Made  with  No.  3A  Kodak,  !>>•  K'lward  I-nmk  Allen 
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AX  AUTOGRAPHIC  BACK  FOR  YOUR   KODAK 


MAKE  Your  Kodak  Auto- 
grai^hic"  appears  on  page 
26  of  this  number  of  Kodakery 
as  the  title  of  an  announcement 
by  the  Kodak  Company,  which 
will  prove  of  unusual  interest  to 
tile  multitudes  of  Kodakers  who, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Auto- 
graphic Kodak,  have  inquired  if 
it  was  possible  that  the  auto- 
graphic feature  could  be  added 
to  any  of  the  other  models  of 
Kodaks. 

This  announcement  states  that 
Autographic  Backs  may  be  fitted 
to  the  lA,  R.  R.  type,  the  No.  3 
and  the  3A  Folding  Pocket 
Kodaks,  and  also  to  the  same 
sizes  of  the  Six-Three  and  the 
Special  Kodaks. 

This  means  that  all  Folding 
Pocket  Kodaks  of  the  sizes  and 
models  mentioned  can  be  con- 
verted into  Autographic  Kodaks, 
thus  enabling  the  photographer, 
when  using  Autographic  Film, 
to  write  on  the  negative  any 
record  desired,  at  the  time  the 
exposure  is  made. 

Autographic  Film  is  manipu- 
lated exactly  the  same  as  ordi- 
nary film,  and  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Kodak  dealer  at  the  same 
price  as  regular  Eastman  X.  C. 
Film.  The  record  is  made  by 
opening  a  slot  on  the  back  of  the 
Kodak     and     writing     with     the 


stylus  that  is  furnished  with  the 
backs,  or  with  a  lead  pencil,  or 
other  suitable  implement,  on  the 
red  paper  backing  of  the  film,  as 
was  fully  explained  in  the  Xo- 
vember  number  of  Kodakery. 

To  aj^preciate  the  value  of 
these  autographic  records  we 
need  but  look  through  our  col- 
lection of  negatives  and  under- 
take to  determine  the  exposure 
given,  or  the  month  and  year 
when  some  of  them  were  made, 
then  those  of  us  who  have  many 
negatives  made  on  journeys  far 
from  home  will  doubtless  be 
amazed  to  discover  we  are  actu- 
ally unable  to  identify  some  of 
them,  even  though  at  the  time 
they  were  made  they  were  of  such 
interest  it  was  thought  super- 
fluous to  make  any  records  re- 
garding them  in  the  film  file. 

Memory  is  notoriously  fickle, 
but  by  the  use  of  the  Autographic 
Kodak  we  may  write  the  things 
we  wish  to  remember  on  the  edge 
of  the  negative,  immediately  after 
it  has  been  exposed,  so  the  writ- 
ing, being  permanenth'  recorded 
on  the  film,  will  tell  its  story  at 
a  glance  to  its  author  and  to 
future  generations. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  the  auto- 
graphic plan  that  the  writing 
appear  on  the  print  itself  (few 
of   us    are   good   enough   writers 
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for   that   and   abbreviations   will  as    well    as    of   the   scene    itself, 

often  be  necessary)    but   simply  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 

that  the  negative  be  made  a  per-  writing  may  readily  be  made  to 

manent  keeper  of  date  and  title  show  on  the  print  when  desired. 


The  Railroad  Station  at  Belding 


JIMMIE  RETURNS  TO  SCHOOL 


Dear  Pop:  I  met  Eddie  and 
Jinks  on  the  train  on  the  way 
back  to  school  and  we  had  a  lot 
of  fun.  We  passed  a  circus  train 
going  west,  and  near  Sunnet  we 
had  to  wait  while  they  cleared 
away  the  wreck  of  a  freight  train 
from  the  tracks.  I  wanted  to 
jump  off  and  make  a  picture 
of  it  but  was  afraid  because  the 
conductor  said  we  might  start 
any  minute.  At  nearly  every  sta- 
tion four  or  five  college  boys  got 
on  and  they  sang  and  talked  all 
the  way. 

At  Belding,  Marvin  got  on  and 


joined  us.  We  had  to  wait  a 
long  while  there  and  I  made  a 
picture  of  the  station.  I  stopped 
my  lens  down  to  16  and  gave  an 
exposure  of  ^^a  of  a  second.  I  am 
sending  you  a  print  so  you  can 
see  what  kind  of  a  station  they 
have  at  Belding.  Marvin  is  go- 
ing to  send  a  print  to  his  folks. 
We  didn't  do  much  yesterday 
because  we  had  to  wait  for  a  lot 
of  new  boys  to  register,  so  Eddie, 
Jinks,  Marvin  and  I  piled  our 
suitcases  in  my  old  room — I  am 
to  have  a  bigger  one  this  year — 
and  we  went  for  a  hike. 
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After  School  Hours 


There's  a  creek  about  a  mile 
from  here  and  we  walked  up  there 
and  borrowed  a  canoe  from  a  boy 
Jinks  knows  and  had  a  paddle. 
I  made  a  picture  of  the  boy  Avho 
owns  the  canoe  and  a  friend  of 
Iiis.  The  ]iictnre  is  all  right  ex- 
cept that  our  of  the  boys  has  his 
p.iddlf  on  tli(  wrong  side.  The 
hoy  in  tlic  sttrii  owns  the  boat, 
and  he  told  nie  he  would  let  me 
take  it  any  time  if  I  would  give 
him  a  picture.  I  am  going  to  give 
him  two  ])rints.     Don't  worry.  I 


can    swim    that    measly    creek    a 
dozen  times. 

(jee,  Dad^  I  wish  I  had  an 
Autographic  Kodak  so  I  could 
keep  permanent  records  on  my 
negatives.  Well,  Christmas  isn't 
far  off  and   I'm  an  awfullv  good 

hope,-. 

Lo\  e  to  you  and  mother. 
Your  aft'ectionate  son, 


jl</»'V'U^»>v<,<^ 


KEEP    AN    AUTOGRAPHIC 
RECORD 
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Running  a  Compass  Line 
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Make  your  KODAK 

AUTOGRAPHIC 

Any  No.  3  or  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak, 
any  No.  lA  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  R.  R.  Type, 
or  any  of  the  No.  lA,  No.  3  and  No.  3A  Special 
Kodaks  or  Six-Three  Kodaks  can  now  be 
converted  into  an  Autographic  Kodak  by  the 
use  of  an  AUTOGRAPHIC  BACK  in  place 
of  the  regular  back. 


THE  PRICE. 

"Autographic   Back,  for   No.    lA    F.   P.  K. 

R.  R.  Type, 

l3 -50 

*Do.,  for  No.  3  F.  P.  K., 

3-50 

*Do.,  for  No.  3A  F.  P.  K.,      - 

3-75 

Do.,  for  No.  lA  Special  Kodak,     - 

4.00 

Do.,  for  No.  3 

4.00 

Do.,  for  No.  3A       "              "           -         -         - 

4-25 

♦These  BACKS  fit  also  the  Six-Three  Kodaks. 

At  All  Dealers'. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Color  your  choice  prints  with 

VELOX  TRANSPARENT 
WATER  COLOR  STAMPS 

The  colors  blend  so  harmoniously — the  in- 
structions for  applying  are  so  simple  and  so 
readily  understood  that  anyone  can  secure  good 
results  without  previous  experience. 

Book  of  Velox  Water  Color  vStainps  (12  colors),  -         -       |  .25 

Complete  Velox  W^ater  Color    Outfit,   including    book    of 

color  stamps,  three  brushes  and  palette,     -         -         -  .75 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  Your  Dealer's. 
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When  indoors  is  most  inviting — when  \-our 
fireside  draws  a  company  of  friends  within  its 
circle  of  warmth,  make  this  the  occasion  for  a 
flashlight. 

EASTMAN 
FLASH  SHEETS 

Are  easier  to  handle  than  da^dight — give  you 
perfect  control  of  your  illumination.  Place  a 
Flash  Sheet  in  the  Eastman  Flash  Sheet  Holder, 
hold  in  the  desired  position  to  properly  light 
the  subject,  ignite  from  the  back.  The  size  of 
the  Flash  Sheet  determines  the  amount  of  light. 


THE     ROOKLKT.    ■BY     l-I.ASH  IJCHT.       IS     FKKK 

AT    YOUR    DEALERS.    OR    BY    MAII,.         ASK    FOR 

YOUR    COPY    TO-DAY. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
At  Your  Dealer's. 
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Every  Anastigmat  Advantage 
with  Low  Cost 


Six-Three  PREMOS 

These  cameras  offer  a  wide  rano^e  of  choice  for  those 
who  want  anasticjmat  equi])nients  at  the  very  miniimnn 
of  expense. 

They  are  well  made,  fully  relial)le  cameras  in  e\-er\ 
respect,  fitted  with  Compound  Shutters  and  Cooke 
Kodak  Anastigmat  Lenses. 

These  lenses  are  fully  corrected  ana.stigmats  of  the 
highest  grade ;  they  work  at  a  maximum  si)eed  of /'.6.3 
and  are  specially  designed  for  use  with  Kodak  and 
Prenio  Cameras. 

Six-Three  Premoette  Jr.  No.  lA,  for  2;4  x  A%  pictures  WM.m 
Six-Three  V\\m^\ti\.el'remo,Z% -x-iYt       ......    41.01) 

Six-Three  Filmplate  Premo,  4  x  5  or  3^  x  r,;^      .     .     .    4S.00 
.S"/-i--7y/;w  Premo  No.  9,3^  x.")j4  or4  X.-) ol.do 

Prenio  catalogue  free  at  .ill  dealers',  or  mailed  on  req\iest. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  Film 
Tank  IV ay 
IS  the 
simplest 
way — the 
best  zuay. 


Film  development  becomes  a  pleasure — film 
results  certain  with  a 

KODAK     FILM     TANK 

Negatives  developed  in  the  Film  Tank  have  an  exceptional  snap 
and  brilliancy  due  to  their  complete  freedom  from  light  and 
chemical  fog — a  quality  not  possible  by  the  old  methods. 

There  is  also  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  develop  your  films 
at  home — on  your  vacation — anywhere,  without  a  dark  room. 

The  Exherience  is  in  the   Tank. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  GO. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


LIMITED 
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The  3A  GRAFLEX 


This  camera  makes  a  picture  3 '4^  x  5^^  inches  on  3 A 
Kodak    Fihn. 

The  3A  Graflex  is  fitted  with  the  Graflex  Focal  Plane 
vShutter,  working  at  any  speed  from  time  to  i/iooo  of  a  second. 
With  the  Graflex  you  see  the  imaj^e  right  side  up,  the  size  it  will 
appear  in  the  finished  picture,  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 
With  a  3A  Graflex  you  can  make  snap  shots  on  cloudy  days,  or 
even  indoors.  On  bright  days,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  you  can 
make  exposures  as  short  as  i/iooo  of  a  second,  if  you  wish. 

May  we  send  you  our  64  page  illu.strated  catalog  describing 
the  3A  and  other  Graflex  Cameras? 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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ENLARGING    MADE     EASY 

It's    as    simple    as    making    contact    prints — 
as  certain  of  resnlts — and  all  by  daylisfht  with  a 


V.  p.  K.  Enlarging 

or  a  Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera 


As  with  other  Kodak  con- 
\-enience.s,  no  experience  is 
necessar\-.  Place  the  negative 
in  the  small  end  of  the  camera, 
the  \'elox  ])ai)er  in  the  other, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
■^  ex])ose  to  daylioiit,  develo]^  and 
^fe^>^.<'  fix. 

THE  PRICE. 

V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  S%  x  o'l  enlargements 

from  Ij-s  X  2%  negatives,  -------    $1.75 

Xo.  2  Brownie   Enlarging  Camera,  for  .5x7   enlargements 

from  2%  X  3K  negatives,  -------      2.00 

Xo.  3  ditto,  for  614  x  X'/i  enlargements,  from  3^  x  4J<  nega- 
tives       -------------      3.00 

Xo.   4  ditto,   for  S  x  10   enlargements,   from   4x5  negatives 

(  win  also  take  3^  X  5^  negatives),         -----      4.00 

CANADIAN  Kodak  Co.,  limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

'oitr  Dcalri'  . 


For  that  best  possible  print: 

VELOX 

One  of  the  grades  of  \'elox  will  make 
the  best  possible  print  from  each  of  3'our 
negatives. 

It  fits  because  it  is  made  with  special 
regard  to  amateur  requirements — is  the 
amateur's  own  paper. 

Thf  "  I  flux  Rook,"  a  complete  illustrated  manual  on  I'elox 
printin!;,  is  free  at  your  dealer's,  or  hy  mail. 

CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   Your  Dealer's. 


The  Autographic  Kodak 

Pate  and  title  your  iwi^citiirs  at  the  time 
von  uiake  thetii. 


Through  the  door  in  the  Vjack  of 
the  Kodak,  write  on  the  red  paper 
of  the  Auto<;;raphic  Film  Cart- 
ridj^e  ;  expose  as  directed  ;  close 
door.  The  developed  film  shows 
a  permanent  photographic  repro- 
duction of  the  writing  on  the 
spaces  between  the  negatives. 
Von  can  have  this  writing  appear 
on  the  prints  or  not,  ju.st  as  \^ou 
choose. 

Interesting  places  you  visit, 
tacts  concerning  the  children  and 
their  age  at  the  time  the  pictures 
were  taken,  a  friend's  autograph 
on  his  portrait,  the  progress  of 
work  on  a  building,  the  stop, 
exposure  and  date  for  every  nega- 
tive— all  these  records  add  to  the 
intere.st  and  value  of  every  picture. 

N'o.  3;i  .\utographic  Kodak, 

pictures,  2,%  x  5  "^  in.,  $22.50 
No.  3  do.,  3'4.  X  4'4  in.,  20. oo 
Xo.  lA   do.,    2 '2  x4'4  in.,      I7.5<i 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

VA  /    ,   ,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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CANADIAN   KODAK   CO.,  Limited 
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]\Iake  large  prints  from 
your  small  negatives 
with  a 

V.  p.  K.  Enlarging 


or  a  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera. 

As  siiiii)le  as  inakint;-  contact  prints,  and  all  by  daylitiht.  Place 
tlie  neLjative  in  the  small  end  of  the  camera,  the  Velox  paper  in 
the  Iarti,e  end,   expose  to  daylight,   develop  and   fix. 

THK  PRICE. 
V.  I'.  Kod.ik  )-;iil:iriiing  Camera.  for3i<x.'.^2  eulargcnieiit.s  from  IJkxU';, 

negatives,  '.------------     $1.7.. 

No.  2  iJrovvnie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  .5x7  enlargements  from  -J'^  x  3K 

negatis-es,  .------------       J.Wi 

No.  :?  ditto,  for  fi',  x.S',  enlargements,  from  ^l^  x-l"i  neg;itives.  -  -  3.i«i 
No.  4  ditto,  for  X  x  10  enlargements,  from  4  x .').  negatives  (will  also  take 

S'^x.-)',  neg.-.tives(.       ^- -        .        -       4.(mi 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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LANTERN-SLIDE   RAMBLES 


llhis 

HKHK    was    a    writer 


BY   B.\YARD   BREESE   SNOWDEN 
ited   with    Kodak    Pictures    by    the 


THERE  was  a  writer  named 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  who 
told  of  a  suicide  club,  in  which 
men  gambled  for  death,  beeausi; 
other  sports  did  not  bite  suffici- 
ently." These,  as  near  as  I  can 
recall,  are  the  opening  words  of 
Conan  Doyle's  My  Friend  the 
Murderer,  and  thus  would  I  j)ara- 
phrase:  There  is  a  sj)ort  among 
amateurs       ealltd       lantern-slide 


rambling,  with  which  fond  Ko- 
dakers  let  ofi"  steam  when  high- 
brow ]iicture-making  does  not 
bite  sufficiently. 

What  is  a  lantern-slide  ramble, 
do  you  ask?  Kind  friend,  I  will 
tell  you.  It  is  a  "hike"  or  auto 
ride  or  trolley  trij),  with  an 
unobtrusive  little  folding  camera 
tucked  away  in  your  side  pocket. 
I'jion  this  little  personal  jotirney 
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you  kee|)  your  t-ye  open  for  what 
is  odd  and  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive, and  gather  a  harvest  of 
small  negatives  from  wliieh  to 
make  lantern  slides  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  your  friends. 

Perhaps  you  lean  over  a  fenee 
and  talk  to  a  farmer  who  is  ex- 
ercising a  bull.  He  tells  you  tliat 
it  is  a  registered  Holstein,  valued 
at  $3,000.  "Forsooth,"  you  say. 
"T  will  have  him.  and  throw  him 
niiti)  the  screen  to  scare  the  ladies 
with.  "  As  the  shutter  clicks  you 
l:umli  with  glee,  for  from  tlir 
hither  side  of  the  fenc  that  1ml  1 
is  really  a  tremendous  joke.  Then 
the  farmer,  who  is  as  interested  as 
a  Mexican  when  it  comts  to  pic- 
ture-making,  shiiws    \(iu   ()\(r   his 


place,  and  you  note  al)o\c  all  tin- 
efficiency  of  his  hydraulic  ram. 
.'^o  you  ex))ose  a  film  to  sliow  the 
height  of  the  fall,  and  incidental- 
ly get  a  most  attractive  little 
])icture.  He  points  out  the  best 
road  view  nearby,  and  at  this, 
too.  you  click  the  shutter.  Or. 
perhaps,  in  your  ramble  you  come 
upon  an  old  construction  engine, 
which  looks  so  absurd  in  its  crazy 
antiquity  that  you  seize  upon  it 
for  a  lantern-slide  parody  on  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited.  Far- 
ther on  you  come  to  the  huts  of 
the  Italian  laborers  who  havt; 
built  the  new  trolley  line  over  tlie 
mountain,  and  here  your  camera 
.•ig;iiii  comes  iTito  ])lay  to  record 
the    comiitioiis    iiiulcr"  which    the 
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On  an  Old  Koad 


immigrant    Sicilians    are   content 
to  live. 

Transported  to  the  city,  you 
climb  to  the  tower  of  the  Park 
Row  building,  and  take  a  snap- 
shot looking  down  towards 
Broadway  and  St.  Paul's  chapel. 
Or  3'ou  wander  about  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Brooklyn,  and  turn  your 
lens  upon  an  old  Dutch  farm- 
house, looking  little  the  worse 
for  two  hundred  years  of  storm 
and    stress    and    changed    condi- 


tions. And  finally,  in  your  ram- 
ble some  afternoon,  you  visit  the 
old  pond  upon  which  the  real 
estate  men  are  fast  encroaching, 
and  with  the  sun  sinking  in  a 
clouded  sky  you  make  a  record  of 
the  spot  to  remind  friends  and 
family  what  the  place  looked 
like  before  it  was  covered  with 
stores  and  flats. 

These  pictures  you  might 
never  make  in  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  vour  hobbv.   for  most  of 
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tliem  are  not  foresefii  and  many       too    trivial    in    suhject-niattcr    U> 
wliich  you  plan  for  would  a))])car       merit    a    hijili-hrow    camera    trip. 


KODAK  PORTRAITURE 

BY  C.    HAZEN   TRAYVOR 
Xo.    :2 \' AHIATIO.VS     IN'      XaTIKAI,     LiCMTINC 


JN  m^'  first  article  I  spoke  of 
certain  attempts  at  front  view 
])ortraiture  at  a  window.  Let  me 
digress  here  to  show  some  exam- 
])les,  not  my  own,  by  way  of  illus- 
trating agreeable  variations  in 
line  with  natural  window  light- 
ing. 

The  portrait  of  a  lady  is  a 
happy  instance  of  well-massed 
high    lights,    deep    shadows    and 


middle  tones,  so  naturally  ligiited 
that  if  a  reflector  was  used  it  was 
used  with  a  skill  that  concealed 
its  use.  The  whole  effect  of  the 
])icture  is  easy,  casual,  quite  as 
if  the  owner  of  the  Kodak  had 
simply  said,  "Sit  down  for  a 
moment  at  the  window  and  let 
me  take  your  picture  before  you 
go."  The  lines  are  full  of  var- 
iety, never  re])eating  themselves, 
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Maile  with  Xo.  ?>X  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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yt't  iifvt-r  uniKlcriiijidiscord.nitly. 
Tlie  portrait  of  the  man  is  l.ss 
artistic,  but  just  as  dirtcl  and 
easy,  with  that  naturalnt-ss  in  it 
that  makes  one  say,  "This  is, 
jjrohably,  a  good  likeness."  The 
unvaried  front  view  is  always 
difficult,  but  in  this  case  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  hands  is  com- 
fortably overcome.  A  highly 
critical  observer  might  suggest 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
show  a  thin  rim  of  cuff  over  the 
hand.  Our  sitters  often  com))laiii 
of  those  little  points  after  thr 
operation.  For  tliis  reason,  if 
not  for  his  own  preferenec.  the 
amateur  finds  it  advisable  to 
think  of  them  beforehand. 


pocket    picture   of   tlle 
coiicii    is    a    pleasant 
tlowinff 


'I'he    \,-s 
iiirl    on    th 

.xaniple  ..f  agre.al. 
lines,  with  an  offhand  easiness  of 
effect,  and  a  lighting  that  sug- 
gests a  bright  day  in  a  vvell- 
illuminated  room. 

Of  course  "naturalness"  can 
be  ])roduced  by  infinite  i)ains.  hut 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  tin 
naturalness  that  is  indispensable-, 
however  we  may  get  it.  Natural- 
ness is  the  true  basis  of  a  ))icture. 
however  much  of  art  may  be 
added  to  it  afterward  or  before- 
hand. In  choosing  a  ))osition,  in 
using  accessories,  or  in  using  a 
reflector  to  soften  the  shadows  on 
the    faci',    we    nnisl    always    have 
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Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


this  fact  ill  mind.  If  taking  pains 
increases  the  naturalness  all  well 
and  good.  If  taking  pains  makes 
the  picture  stilted  and  unnatural, 
then  the  effort  has  been  unfor- 
tunate. 

JNIy  own  experience  has  been 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  let  the  sitter 
feel  that  I  am  taking  too  much 
pains.  It  is  hard  for  the  sitter  to 
feel  natural  during  long  and  la- 
bored jireliminaries.    Better  take 


half  a  dozen  pictures  in 
search  for  the  right  one 
than  the  time  of  half 
a  dozen  in  exhausting 
l)reparation  for  one.  In 
fact,  I  have  found  that 
my  sitters  are  seldom  as 
"easy"  in  the  first  pic- 
ture as  in  the  sixth 
one. 


^ 


MAKING  AUTO- 
GRAPHIC RECORDS 
AT  NIGHT 


Wi 


HEN  making  flash- 
lights at  night 
the  simplest  and  surest 
way  of  obtaining  auto- 
graphic records  is  to  use 
a  Kodak  Magnesium 
Ribbon  Holder.  Com- 
])rehensive  tests  have 
shown  that  perfect  re- 
cords can  be  made  by 
burning  iJl/4  inches  of 
ribbon  (this  just  reaches 
from  the  small  end  of  the  holder 
to  the  wheel  used  for  moving  the 
ribbon  in  or  out  of  the  holder), 
at  6  inches  from  the  autographic 
slot. 

Records  can  also  be  made  by 
almost  any  kind  of  artificial  light, 
but  experiments  have  convinced 
us  that  Kodak  INIagnesium  Rib- 
bon yields  the  most  powerful 
actinic  light  that  is  always  of 
uniform   intensity. 
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The  Changed  Old  Homestea 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD 


llhistrated   with    Autog 

WHEN  J  planned  my  vaca- 
tion last  year.  I  firmly  re- 
solved to  include  in  it  a  trip  to 
the  old  homestead,  to  refresh  the 
memories  of  my  boyhood  days. 
Somehow,  it  seems  to  every  coun- 
try boy  the  best  tin:'es  were  spent 
at  his  grandfather's  farm,  and 
as  I  walked  up  the  lane  leading 
to  the  house,  the  memories  of 
those  good  times  came  back  to  nie 
in  a  moment.  The  old  famili.ir 
picket  fence  around  the  front 
yard  had  vanished,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  the  beds  of  beauti- 
ful flowers,  of  which  my  grand- 
mother was  so  fond.  But  regard- 
less of  these  changes,  and  the 
fact  that  a  porch  had  been  added 


raphic    Kodak    Pictures 

to  the  front  of  the  house,  the  old 
homestead  looked  just  as  it  did 
when,  as  boys,  we  raced  about, 
in  and  out  of  doors,  jilaying  hide 
and  seek. 

As  I  stood  there  pondering 
over  the  things  I  had  heard  my 
father  tell,  and  remembering  the 
old  homestead  as  I  knew  it,  I 
appreciated  more  fully  than  ever 
before  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  camera  in  ])reserving  tlic 
memories  of  home  and  the  inci- 
dents that  impress  us  most,  in 
every-day  life.  How  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  had  my  Auto- 
graphic Kodak  on  hand  when  one 
of  my  uncles  received  his  first 
and   final  lesson   in  obedience  in 
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the  old  rain  barrel  at  the  corner 
of  the  house. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  drive- 
way, at  the  right  of  tlie  house, 
stood  two  immense  elm  trees, 
and  I  recall  that  a  large  pole  was 
suspended  horizontally  between 
these  two  trees  and  from  it  a  rope 
on  the  lower  end  of  which  was  a 
bowling  ball.  There  were  pins 
set  up  on  a  small  platform,  just 
as  in  the  game  of  ninepins,  on  a 
bowling  alley,  and  it  was  played 
just  the  same,  except  instead  of 
rolling  the  ball  it  was  swung. 
This  game  was  called  (perhaps 
locally)  "slaughter-bang."  Some 
of  the  contests  that  have  taken 
])lace  there  would  have  furnished 
])hnty  of  material  for  a  picture 
storv.  Wry  few  of  us  appreciate 
for    tlir    momriit    that    sueli    inti- 


mate home  pictures  are  almost 
priceless  in  after  years,  though 
their  value  is  scarcely  apparent 
at  the  time.  We.  who  have  Ko- 
daks now,  should  remember  that 
the  customs  of  to-day  will  be  as 
nearly  obsolete  fifty  years  hence, 
as  those  of  fifty  years  ago  seem 
to-day. 

After  making  several  pictures 
of  the  old  place,  we  motored  to 
my  mother's  old  homestead. 
Here  a  mill  creek  runs  through 
the  farm  and  in  a  shady  place, 
where  the  big  elm  trees  over- 
hang, is  a  reef  of  rock.  This  was 
grandfather's  stone  quarry,  and 
in  the  summer  when  the  creek 
was  nearly  dry  we  had  good 
times  wading  in  the  holes  where 
the  rock  had  been  removed. 

A  litth'  further  up  stream  the 
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old    mill   ))()iul   winds   in   a    seiui-  fifd  with  our  intrusion,  fame   up 

circle  and  on  cither  side  willows  from  a  water  hole,  circled  around 

overhang  the  banks.     As  we  aji-  and  finally  flew  away. 
|)roaehed.  a  crane,  as  if  dissatis-  I'ollowing   the   contour   of   the 


Whore  the  Mill  Stoo.l 
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))oiid  broiiii'lit  us  to  tlie  dam  and 
mill  sitf.  Only  the  walls  and  a 
IVw  crumjiled  timbers  remain  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  old  mill,  and 
the  passing  of  another  landmark. 
Pictures  of  the  old  home- 
stead and  its  associations  can  be 
made  to-day,  but  how  much  more 


interesting  they  would  have  been 
had  there  been  Kodaks  when  our 
parents  lived  there.  And  we  who 
have  cameras  now  often  fail  to 
appreciate  the  value  to  future 
generations  of  our  home  pictures 
until  the  old  associations  have 
gone  beyond  recall. 


p 

\ 

ft 

"Bobbie" 
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Mallard  Ducks, 


rp..   api.nri 
J^  done   with 


THE   AUTO 

itf   what   can   b(^ 
a   Graricx   is  to 
want  one.     This  is  the  conclu- 
sion   we    have    reached    after 
having  discussed  cameras  witli 
many  hundreds  of  photographers. 
The  ability  to  make  exposures  in 
1  rrW  of  a  second  when  the  light  is 
brilliant  and  to  obtain  sharp,  fully- 
timed  negatives  without  the  use  of 
a    tripod    when    the    light    is    very 
ihill ;  to  see  the  image  of  the  subject, 
right  side  up,  on  the  ground  glass, 
the  same  size  it  v.ill  ai)pear  in  the 
finished  picture,  u])  to  the  very  in- 
stant of  exposure,  and  to  be  able 
to  kee])  a  moving  object  in  focus 
and  make  the  exposure  when  the 
com])osition  is  most  pleasing,  are  fea- 
tures that  appeal  strongly  to  all  camera 
users. 

While  the  facilities  for  doing  these 
things  are  possessed  by  users  of  all  the 
various  models  of  Graflex  cameras,  the 
Auto  Graflex,  the  square-built  type,  pro- 
vides us  with  an  added  ]ihotographic 
accomplishment  —  a  characteristic  we 
associate  with  sonic  types  of  scjuarc-huilt 
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5  P.  M.  — No  Sunshine 

EX  JUNIOR 

people        the     al)ility    to    t 
what  \vc  want  irhen  ire  nviiit  if. 

Almost   anyone    carrying   a 
closed  Auto  Graflex  can  open 
it,  focus  accurately  on  the  sub- 
ject and  make  the  exposure  in  less 
than    five    seconds    from    the    time 
the  subject  was  discovered. 

These  are  the  prominent  features 
that  characterize  the  latest  addition 
to  the  GraHex  family — the  Auto 
Graflex  Junior,  with  which  the  pic- 
tures illustrating  this  article  were 
made.  As  some  of  these  pictures 
were  taken  after  sunset,  some  on 
cloudy  and  others  on  sunny  days, 
in  the  month  of  August,  with  the 
camera  held  in  the  hands  in  every 
case,  the  wonderful  versatility  of  this 
little  camera  is  apparent. 

The  Auto  Graflex  Junior  makes  pic- 
tures that  measure  21/;  x  SY^  inches. 
It  is  of  about  the  same  shape  and  size 
as  a  No.  3  Brownie. 

It  is  equipped  for  using  both  films 
and  plates.  Double  j)late  holders,  con- 
taining two  glass  plates,  the  (iraflex 
Magazine     I'late     Holder,     containing 
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twelve  plates ,  and  the  Graflex  Film 
Pack  Adapter,  containing  twelve 
films,  may  all  be  used  inter- 
eliangeably,  on  the  same  camera. 
The  pliotographer  who  desires 
a  small,  light-weight  camera  that 
will  make  sharp,  fully-timed  neg- 
atives from  a  throbbing  motor 
boat  going  at   full  speed,  from   a 


rapidly-moving  automobile,  elec- 
tric car  or  railroad  train,  or  who 
wishes  to  make  sna])shots  under 
light  conditions  that  require  time 
t'X]:)osures  when  other  types  of 
cameras  are  used,  will  find  in  the 
Auto  Graflex  Junior  a  camera 
that  will  enable  him  to  do  these 
tilings  with  ease  and  etrtainty. 


.^«^. 

%. 
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A  UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER 


1^  VER  since  dtvtloping  papers 
'j  have  come  into  universal  use 
there  has  been  an  insistent  de- 
mand for  a  universal  developer, 
that  is,  a  developer  that  would 
produce  satisfactory  results  when 
used  for  the  development  of 
both  negatives  and  prints. 

The  standard  developer  for 
negatives  is  pyro,  which  produces 
the  best  printing  negatives 
known;  but  pyro  is  wholly  un- 
suitable for  developing  prints. 

The  standard  developer  for 
prints  is  Elon-Hydrochinon,  com- 
monly called  Elon-Hydro,  but 
neither  Elon-Hydro  nor  jNIetol- 
Hydro  (known  as  M.  Q.)  can 
produce  negatives  of  fine  printing 
quality. 

A  series  of  tests  was  reetiitly 
made,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  dt- 
vt'loper  that  would  yield  j)rints 
(■(jual  in  quality  to  those  devel- 
oped with  Elon-Hydro  and  also 
make  negatives  that  would  have 
a  better  printing  quality  than  had 
yet  been  obtained  from  any  de- 
veloper that  was  capable  of  mak- 
ing high-grade  prints.  A  com- 
l^arison  of  these  tests  showed  that 
the  Eastman  Special  Develojxr 
would  produce  these  results. 

A  careful  comparison  of  ])riiits, 
made  from  the  same  negati\e, 
■  showed  that  no  difference  could 
be  detected  in  the  prints  devel- 
oped with  Fllon-Hydro  and  those 
developed  with  the  Eastman  Spe- 


cial Developer.  It  was  found 
that  the  best  results  were  obtained 
when  both  these  developers  were 
used  at  a  temperature  of  70 
degrees,  but  that  when  the  tem- 
perature was  lowered  to  60  de- 
grees (thus  necessitating  longer 
development)  the  Eastman  Spe- 
cial Developer  was  least  liable 
to  stain  the  prints.  It  has  also 
been  noted  that  those  whose  fin- 
gers are  irritated  by  Elon-Hydro 
rarely  experience  this  inconveni- 
ence when  using  the  Eastman 
Special  Developer,  which  does 
not  stain  the  finger  nails. 

Negatives  of  the  same  subject, 
that  were  developed  by  the  tray 
method,  some  with  pyro  and 
others  with  the  Eastman  Si)ecial 
Developer,  were  also  compared 
and  it  was  found  that  while 
the  pyro-develo]ie(l  negatives  had 
slightly  the  best  printing  quality, 
those  developed  with  the  East- 
man Special  Developer  possessed 
a  ])rinting  quality  that  was  su- 
perior to  any  that  had  yet  been 
obtained  from  any  other  develojjer 
that  was  at  the  same  time  entire- 
ly suitable  for  use  with  paper. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  neither  tiic  East- 
man Sjieeial  l)eveloi)er,  nor  any 
other  developer  that  is  suitabl(> 
for  making  prints,  is  recommend- 
ed for  developing  negatives  in 
the  tank.  Tank  development  is 
based   on   the  action  of  pyro,  of 
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wliifli  the  Kastiuaii  Tank  PdW- 
(Icrs   arc  c'()in])()sf(l. 

'I'hfs.'  iac-ts  lead  us  to  tlif  fol- 
lowing (•oncliisions :  the  Kastman 
Spt'ciai  l)f\tl()])t'r  is  the  m-arcst 
approach  to  a  universal  (It-vi-lopcr 
\vf  know  of.  It  is  perftc'tly 
adapted  for  developing  ])rints 
and  it  will  also  produce  splendid 
results  when  used  for  developing 
negatives  in  the  trai/. 

The  photographer  who  prefers 
to  use  but  one  kind  of  develoj)cr 
and  the  photographer  who  wishes 
to  always  have  on  hand  a  devel- 
oper that  is  adapted  for  so  wide 
a  range  of  work  as  the  develop- 
ment of  negatives,  lantern  slides, 
Velox,  bromide  and  other  papers, 
will  find  the  Eastman  Special 
Developer    splendidly    suited    to 


his  needs.  It  is  ])ut  up  both  in 
glass  tubes  and  in  paper  packets 
and  can  be  obtained  from  all 
Kodak    dealers. 


©n 


ROYAL  LANTERN  PLATES. 

Any  Kodak  dealer  can  supply 
Royal  Lantern  Plates  in  either 
the  so-called  English  size,  SY^x 
i^/4  inches,  or  the  American  size, 
oVi  X  i  inches. 

These  plates  are  coated  in  a 
Canadian  factory,  and  are  used 
by  many  of  the  largest  Slide 
makers  in  the  Dominion. 

The  emulsion  yields  beauti- 
fully clear  and  snappy  transpar- 
encies, with  exceedingly  fiiu" 
arain. 
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The  Autographir-  TJefonl  Does  Not  Aj 


the  Print 


AUTOGRAPHING   FOR   THE   FLTL'RE 

^p^HERE  are  probably  very  few       riences   at   C'artersville,  who  can 

l^  people,  excepting  those  who      now  discover  anything  of  interest 

love  to  recall  their  rishing  expe-       in    this    picture.       But    in    a    few 


Autugrapiiir  [i,-,-vL'i  S'liuwu  uu  i'llni  Outside  Picture  Area 
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years,  when  the  Erie  Canal  has 
})assed  out  of  existence,  men  will 
tell  how  the  closing  of  the  Car- 
tersville  stoj^-gates  held  back  part 
of  tlie  flood  when  the  canal  broke 
through  the  big  embankment ; 
they  will  argue  over  what  these 
gates  looked  like,  the  exact  spot 
where  they  were  located,  the  year 
they  were  built  and  when  they 
were  demolished.  Then  their  ar- 
gument will  be  settled  by  this 
picture,   which    shows   that   loca- 


tion in  relation  to  near-by  land- 
marks, and  the  question  of  when 
this  picture  was  taken  will  be 
answered  by  the  date  on  the 
negative. 

This  illustrates  one  of  the 
many  valuable  features  of  tlie 
Autographic   Kodak. 

There  are  landmarks  near  your 
home,  autographic  negatives  of 
which  will  some  day  be  as  pre- 
cious as  old  heirlooms,  growing 
in  value  with  every  passing  year. 


JIMMIES  LETTER 


Deal-  Pop, — You  know  when  I 
started  going  to  this  School  you 
and  mother  both  told  me  you 
wanted  me  to  develoj)  my  body 
as  well  as  my  head.  Well,  you 
know,  I  learned  to  swim,  and  to 
paddle  and  play  baseball  and  a 
lot  of  games,  and  I  want  to  go 
right  on  and  learn  basketball, 
too.  But  say.  Dad,  do  you  care 
if  I  play  football?  Eddie  and 
Jinks  are  going  to  l)lay  and  I 
want  to  get  on  the  team,  too.  The 
coach  told  me  the  other  day  he 
thought  I  would  make  a  good 
player,  and  the  gym  instructor 
says  my  heart  is  all  right  and 
everything. 

Our  coach  is  a  pretty  husky 
chap  and  I  made  a  picture  of  him 
with    my    Brownie    out    on    the 


campus.  He  used  to  ))lay  on  a 
college  team  and  knows  a  lot  of 
football.  I  made  the  picture 
about  half-past  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  a  bright  day  and  I 
opened  my  lens  to  stop  16  and 
made  the  exposure  in  ;i  twenty- 
fifth   of  a  second. 

You  know.  Dad,  I  made  some 
flash  light  pictures  outdoors  while 
I  was  camping,  and  Sunday  night 
I  made  my  first  flash  light  inside. 
Jinks  and  Marvin  were  up  in  my 
room  and  I  had  Jinks  make  the 
exposure.  I  focused  my  Brownie 
on  Marvin,  and  was  about  eight 
feet  away  from  him.  Then  I 
fastened  a  5  by  7  inch  Eastman 
flash  sheet  in  tlu;  regular  flash 
sheet  holder.  I  set  my  shutter 
at   "T,"   or   time,   and   sat   down 
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with  Marvin.  \\'li(ii  i\  trvthing  I  see  they  sell  those  new  Auto- 
was  all  right  I  told  Jinks  to  graphic  Kodaks  here  in  town, 
squeeze  the  bulb  and  open  the  Po)).  Must  be  ))rrtty  nice  to 
shutter.  He  walked  back  until  Iiavc  a  Kodak  like  tiiat  and  be 
he  was  about  ten  feet  away  from  ,il)Ic  to  write  anything  you  want 
us  and  held  the  Hash  sheet  about  to  right  on  tlir  edge  of  tiic  tihii. 
four    and    a    half    feet    from    the  i]]    l,,.]    I    ^■on\d    oct    some    "rcit 


floor  and   touched   it   off.      After 


pietu 


ith 


.\utograpii 


the    flash    he    s(jueezed    the    bulb  Kodak. 
and    closed    the    shutter.       I    had  Have     to     close     because     it's 

my  lens  wide  open.  -liglits-ouf  time,     (mvc  mv   love 

That  mandolin  belongs  to  Mar-  {,,    ,,,,,tlier        That    sweater    is    -i 

vin   and   he    is   teaching   me    how  dandy.       .lust    what    I    lued    this 

to  play  it.     I  can't  do  much  with  wcither         Thanks         \nd    don't 

it    now    because    I     skinned     my  f„rget   to   let    me   know    if    1    can 

hand   in   the  gym  the  other  day,  i)],.,v   football 
but   Marvin  can   make  the  thing 

d,         T'v      'i  li  ■    \  '  our  a tlect ionate  son, 

great.       Don  t    you    think 

it's    a    good    picture    of    Marxiii.  - 

Pop?       Remember    it's    the    first  U''t'»i'V^»*'t-<^ 

inside    flash    light    I    ever    made.  u 
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When  indoors  is  most  inviting — when  3'our 
fireside  draws  a  compan}-  of  friends  within  its 
circle  of  warmth,  make  this  the  occasion  for  a 
flashlight. 

EASTMAN 
FLASH  SHEETS 

Are  easier  to  handle  than  da^dight — give  3'ou 
perfect  control  of  your  illumination.  Place  a 
Flash  Sheet  in  the  P^astman  Flash  Sheet  Holder, 
hold  in  the  desired  position  to  properly  light 
the  subject,  ignite  from  the  back.  The  size  of 
the  Flash  Sheet  determines  the  amount  of  light. 


THK     BOOKLET,    "BY     FI,ASHIJGHT,'     IS    KRF.K 

AT    YOUR    DKAI.KRS,    OR    BY    MAII^.        ASK    FOR 

YOUR    COPY    TO-DAY. 
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At  Your  Dealer's. 
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How  io  make 

GoodPiciures 


Published  by 
Canadian  Kodak  Co.  Limited 

TORONTO.   CAKATjA 


'  i   How  to  Make 

Good 
Pictures 


ABookfor  Practical  lustruction 
iKcV\maieur  covering  the  entire  fiel( 
^l^Koto^rapKcr  of  amateur  jjliotographic 
work  and  including  such 
subjects  as  the  Selection 
of  a  Camera,  Lenses, 
Making  Exposures,  Out- 
door Work,  Home  Por- 
traiture, Flashlight  Work , 
Development,  Printing, 
Platinum  Papers,  luilarg- 
l-^  ing.  Cloud  Printing,  Lan- 
tern vSlide  Making  and  :i 
'rlussary  of  Photographic  Terms  —  all  these,  and  many  kindred 
subjects  are  found  in  the  i6o  pages  of  concise  and  understand- 
able, illustrated  information  of  this  most  practical  of  books  for 
either  the  beginner  or  advanced  amateur — and  the  price  has  been 
made  low  enough  so  that  every  amateur  with  a  desire  to  make 
good  pictures  may  avail  himself  of  this   wealth   of   information. 


"How    to  Make  Good  Pictures,"  paper  covers. 
Do.,  Librarv   Edition,  cloth  covers. 
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The 

Autographic 

Kodak 


riic  anlographic  ncgidirc 
fii mis/us  you  permanent 
and  positive  identification 


Date  and  title  )-our  negatives 
at  the  time  you  make  them. 
There  can  then  be  no  doubt  in 
the  years  to  come  as  to  when, 
where  or  under  what  conditions 
such  and  such  a  picture  was 
taken. 

Open  the  door  at  the  back  of 
the  Kodak,  write  what  data  vou 


////  Anlographic  Record. 


choose,  expose  to  tlie  light  of  tlie  sky  and,  after  development,  you 
will  find  printed  on  the  film  the  exact  identification  of  the  picture 
—a  record  that  will  add  immeasurably  to  its  interest  and  value. 

Facts  concerning  the  children  and  their  age  when  the  picture 
was  taken,  interesting  places  you  visit,  a  friend's  autograph  below 
his  portrait,  the  stop,  exposure  and  date  — the  possibilities  of  the 
Autographic  Record  are  endle.ss. 

THE  PRICE. 
Kodak,  pictures  3Ji  x.'i^s  in..  -        -        >~J-.i.."iO 


Xo.  i.\  Aiitograpl 

Xo.  8  do..  31^  x4K  in 

Xo.  lAdo.,  25^x4i<  iu.. 

Xo.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Jr.,  single  len 

Xo.  \.\  '■  
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A  film 
pack 
camera 
for  the 
children 


Premo  Junior 


\'()ur  littk-  l)rother  or  sister,    \ our 
L-iijoy   makiiuj,   i)ictures  as  well   as   xor 


)r  ^^nrl,    will 


Here's  an   ideal  camera   for 


i\    xounu.slei 


The  simplest  of  all  cameras  to  load  and  operate,  the 
Premo  Jr.  is  .strongly  made  to  withstand  hard  knocks, 
it  requires  no  focu.sing  or  estimating;  of  distances,  but 
is  always  read}'  for  instant  action,  and  it  makes  reallx 
excellent  pictures. 

It  loads  in  daylight,  is  fitted  with  tested  lens  and 
automatic  shutter,  two  finders,  and  while  si)eciall\-  suit- 
able for  the  children,  is  being  u.sed  with  perfect  .satis- 
faction b>'  thousands  of  grown  U])  amateurs. 

Prices— 1^x2, V8,  $1.50;  '2}(x-Sl4,  $2.00;  2>^  xij^, 
$-A.()()  :  3;/(  X  4  i^,  $4.00  ;  4  x  5,  So.OO. 
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The  one  consideration  which   outweighs  all 
others — results. 

KODAK  FILM  TANKS 

Produce  the  besl  )-esiilts. 

Develop    your  films  witli    the    certainty,  simplicity  and  con- 
venience of  the  Kodak  Film  Tank  method. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  You  I    Deah)- 


KOn A  KER Y 


Here  is  a  small,  liiKli    Rrade,  high    speed    Reflectinjr    Camera 
it  will  make  the  kind    of   pictures    you    have   always    wanted. 


THE 
AUTO 
GRAFLEX 
JUNIOR 


<  n-,   I  1',.  ^L  l,.-/(•i^^  'lVs?,:ir  .Seric>  ]o  or  Cooke 

[ii.     ---------      -      $i;i;.oo 

riis  i/.fiss  Kodak   Aii.isti.uiu.iU,  -         -         -  .".;;.-',(l 


With  this  camera  you  can  make  snap  shots  on  dark  or  cloudy 
(lavs,  or  even  indoors.  On  bright  days,  when  the  sun  is  shining, 
you  can  make  exposures  as  short  as  i-rkk)  of  a  second,  if  you 
wish.  .hid  there  is  )io  inuriiai)ity.  When  you  look  in  the 
focusinj^  hood  you  see  the  image  right  side  up,  the  size  it  will 
ap])ear  in  the  finished  picture,  up  to  llir  iiis/a)i/  of  e.\/>(>s/(/t\ 
There  is  neither  focusing  scale  nor  Under. 

Our  6o-page  illustrated  cataU)g  shows  the  way  to  better 
l)ictures.     Ma}-  we  send  you  a  copy? 

Specify  the  (,'rajle.v  Catalog. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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./    [^n/rrrst//  Devclopci-  for  Plalrs, 
Fihus  ami  Papci-. 

EASTMAN 
SPECIAL    DEVELOPER 

Gives  both  negatives  and  prints 
of  perfect  quality,  does  not  stain  the 
lingers,  is  economical  and  convenient. 

Supplied  in  hermetically  sealed 
glass  tubes,  five  tubes  to  a  package, 
and  in  packages  of  six  and  twelve 
powders,   respectively,  paper  wrapped. 

An  ideal  dcrclopcr  for   IVlo.v. 


CANADIAN  Kodak  Co.,  limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   Your  Dealer's. 


The  logical  decision  : 


VELOX 


Because  of  its  si)ecial  adai)ta1)ilit>-  to  ama- 
teur requirements,  \'elox  is  the  logical  ])a])er 
to  choose  for  \our  use. 

One  of  the  grades  of  \'elox  will  \  ic-ld  the  best 
])ossible  print  from  each  of  \our  negati\-es. 

J'or  over  t'u'oiiy  rears  a  specialized  product . 

The  "  I'elo.v  Book."  a  toiiiplete  ilhisliatrd  manual  o>i  I  'flu  x 
pi  iiiliiiii.     I  III-  at  your  dealer' s.  or  hy  mail. 

CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


KODAK 
ANASTIGMAT  /.8. 


An  anastigmat  lens  of  the  highest  qnality, 
ground  from  the  finest  glass  bj-  our  own  skilled 
workmen  and  submitted  to  the  most  rigid  Kodak 
tests,  A  lens  giving  microscopic  definition,  free- 
dom from  astigmatism  and  perfect  flatness  of  field. 

The  speed  of  this  lens,  /.8,  is  sufficient  for 
ordinary  hand-camera  requirements,  the  superior 
definition  that  gives — even  when  used  at  its 
largest  aperture — results  in  negatives  of  such 
sharpness  that  the\-  particularh'  lend  themselves 
to  the  making  of  enlargements. 

THE    PRICE. 

No.  3 A  F.  P.  Kodak,  pictures  3 '4^  x  5>^  inches,  with 
Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens  /'.8  and  Kodak  Ball  Bear- 
ing Shutter,  ...---.-  ^25. 00 
No.  3,  Ditto,  pictures  3'+  x  4'4  inclies  -         -         -     22.50 
No.  lA,  Ditto,  pictures  2'/2  x  4'4  inches         -         -         -     20.00 
Vest  Pocket,  Ditto,  pictures  i  5,s  x  2 '2  inches,       -         -     11.50 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


At  All  Kodak  Dealers 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


KODAKERY 

A  Magazine  for  Amateur 
Photographers 
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CANADIAN   KODAK   CO.,   LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


The  big 
link  in  tlie 
dayliolit 
all  the  IV ay 
chain. 


The  KODAK  FILM  TANK 


Film  development  becomes  a  delight  —  satis- 
factor}'  results  a  certainty  with  the  Kodak 
Film  Tank. 

No  dark  room  and  better  quality  in  the 
negatives — there's  the  argument. 

Tlie  experience  is  in  tJie  Tank. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

.//    )'oui    Drillers. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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The  Call  of  Winter 

Made   with    No.   3A  Folding;  Poi-ket   Kodak,   by   L.   S.   Crosby 
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SIX-THREE  ADVANTAGES  OUT-OF-DOORS 

BY    BAYARD    BREESE    SNOWDExV 

Illustrated    with    SixTliicc    Kodak    Pictures    bv    the    .\utlior 


Ij^  VERY  type  of  camera  has  its 
|j  peculiar  advantages.  From 
the  Brownie,  with  its  excellent 
picture -making  possibilities  at 
small  initial  expense,  to  the  mighty 
Graflex,  there  is  something  about 
each    stvie    of    instrument     that 


reconnnends  it  to  the  amateur. 
Out  of  a  large  array  he  can  pick 
and  choose  according  to  his  de- 
sires and  liis  jiurse. 

Tile  advantages  of  the  Sia- 
'I'lircc  Kodaks  and  I'remos  over 
tile  regidar  models  to  whch  they 
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Number  Two 


correspond  are  the  advantages  of 
a  fast,  highlj'-corrected  lens  and  a 
fast  shutter.  Having  found  these 
advantages  extremely  valuable  in 
my  own  Kodaking,  I  feel  that 
other  Kodakers  might  appreciate 
an  explanation  of  what  they  mean. 
The  anastigmat  lens  will  do  one 
thing  that  cannot  be  done  by  any 
rectilinear  —  even  the  excellent 
rectilinears  fitted  to  the  regular 
Kodaks  and  Premos.  It  will  let 
sixty  per  cent,  more  light  into  the 
camera  when  opened  to  its  fullest 
aperture.  As  the  larger  the  open- 
ing of  the  lens  is,  the  shorter  may 
be  the  exjDosure,  this  means  that 
with  the  anastigmat  fully-timed 
negatives  can  be  made  with  short- 
er exposures  than  with  the  recti- 
linear under  the  same  conditions 
of  light. 


This  increased  lens  efficiency  is 
useful  in  two  ways.  By  open- 
ing the  lens  to  its  full  aperture 
one  can  often  make  a  hand  ex- 
posure or  snap-shot  in  light 
which  would  demand  a  time  ex- 
posure with  the  rectilinear,  or, 
on  bright  summer  days,  one  can 
open  the  lens  wide  and  decrease 
the  exposure  sufficiently  to  catch 
faster  action  than  could  be  caught 
with   the   rectilinear. 

These  advantages  are  illus- 
trated by  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures, which  were  made  with  a 
lA  Six-Three  Kodak. 

The  first  is  a  view  such  as 
many  Kodakers  are  fond  of  tak- 
ing. The  exposure  was  made  at 
5A5  P.^M.  under  a  leaden  sky 
towards  the  end  of  June.  The 
sun   was   entirely   obscured,   and 
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Number  Three 


the  light  was  dull.  The  exposure 
was  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  second 
at  /.  6.3,  which  with  the  rectilin- 
ear, whose  largest  aperture  is  /.8, 


would  have  resulted  in  a  decided 
under-exposure  of  the  foliage. 

The  second  view  is  somewhat 
different  in  character,  but  illus- 


Nuniber  Four 
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Xuinlier   Five 


trates  the  point  in  a  like  manner. 
This  was  taken  about  .j.l)  P.M.. 
in  June,  with  an  exposure  of  one 
twenty-fifth  of  a  second  at  f.  6.3. 
The  rectilinear  would  have  re- 
quired a  time  exposure  for  the 
proper  rendering  of  the  dark 
foliage.  Here,  again,  however, 
the  larger  aperture  of  the  anas- 
tigmat  permitted  enough  light  to 
pass  through  the  lens  in  a  twenty- 
fifth  of  a  seconc  to  give  a  well- 
timed  negative. 

In  the  third  ])icture  the  same 
principle  is  carried  out  in  another 
way.  The  same  exposure  and 
opening  were  used,  with  a  Kodak 
color  screen  over  the  lens.  With 
the  rectilinear  it  would  not  have 
been  practical  to  use  a  color 
screen  on  this  particular  subject 
in  making  a  snap-shot,  as  the  sky 


wa^  just  a  bit  too  overcast  to 
permit  a  hand  exposure  ten  times 
the  normal  at  /.  8.  and  a  tripod 
exposure  was  not  j)ossible  at  tlie 
time. 

A  fourth  exam])le  of  what  the 
faster  lens  will  permit  is  the 
rainy-day  picture.  I  have  select- 
ed this  from  a  number  of  such 
pictures  because  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  made  will 
seem  especially  unfavorable.  The 
exposure  was  again  one  twenty- 
fifth  at  /.6.3.  at  5.50  P.M.  in 
August.  The  rain  was  over,  but 
the  sky  had  not  cleared  and  there 
was  no  sunlight.  The  picture 
was  exposed  looking  east,  as  the 
sky  in  tliat  direction  seemed 
brighter  and  the  light  gave  more 
pleasing  shadows  than  were  to 
be  had  from  the  other  direction. 
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Also,  there  was  less  foliajit . 
These,  by  the  way,  are  points  to 
bear  in  mind  in  making  pictures 
on  rainy  days. 

The  fifth  picture  illustrates  the 
advantage  of  the  Six-Three  in  the 
photographing  of  summer  sports. 
This  view  was  taken  on  a  clear 
sunny  afternoon  in  June,  and  the 
exposure  was  o^i^j  of  a  second. 
The  rectilinear  would  not  have  let 
enough  light  through  for  a  fully- 
timed  negative  with  so  short  an 
exposure,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  suitable  for  speed  work  as  the 
shutter  with  which  it  is  equipped 
does  not  permit  an  exposure 
shorter  than  y^^  of  a  second.  It 
sliould    l)e    noted.    Iiowever,    that 


even  the  Su'-Three  would  have 
been  unable  to  catch  this  picture 
without  under-exposure  had  not 
the  light  been  especially  good. 

The  Sid-Threes  have  also  an 
adva  itage  in  the  photographing 
of  children  and,  as  anastigmat 
lenses  cut  sharper  than  recti- 
linears,  Six-Three  negatives  will 
generally  stand  more  enlarge- 
ment. But  for  the  outdoor  ama- 
teur the  chief  advantage  of  the 
Six-Three  lies  in  the  greater  inde- 
l)endence  of  the  tripod  it  gives 
l)oth  in  summer  and  winter,  and 
in  its  capacity  for  catching  action 
that  would  be  blurred  by  the 
longer  exposures  required  by  the 
rectilinear  type  of  lenses. 


'  My  Turn' ' 
;   Pocket    Kodak 
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With  the  Flowers 
(See  Article  on  "Kodak  Portrailuie." ) 
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In  Oriental  Garb 
Made   with    Xo.    3A    Folding    Pocket    Kodak,    by    Gordon    MacCreagh 


KODAK  PORTRAITURE 

By    C.     HAZEN    TRAYVOR 

III GETTING    THE    EYES 


THERE  can  be  no  debate  about 
the  importance  of  the  eyes  in 
portraiture.  A  volume  might  be 
written  on  this  one  theme.  The 
spirit  of  a  picture  is  dominated 
by  the  eyes.  It  is  dominated  by 
the  eyes  even  when  the  lids  arc 
lowered  so  that  we  cannot  see  tlie 
pupils  at  all;  for  in  this  case  we 
feel  the  sentiment  of  tlie  eyes  just 
the  same. 

Take  the  instance  of  the  lady 
looking  at  the  flowers.  We  in- 
stinctively join  her  glance,  par- 
ticularly as  the  action  of  the  head 
fully    carries    out    the    effect    of 


affectionate  interest.  This  ))ic- 
ture,  by  the  way,  works  under  the 
handicap  of  showing  neither  eyes 
nor  hands.  Nevertheless  there  is 
every  sign  of  its  being  a  pleasant 
portrait. 

In  the  same  way  there  is  abun- 
dance of  character  and  charm  in 
the  jjieture  of  the  diild  in  the 
garden  which  does  not  show  the 
eyes.  Yet,  the  second  picture 
which  does  show  the  eyes  un- 
questionably has  an  added  in- 
terest. In  a  series  of  portraits 
we  can  well  afford  to  omit  the 
glance   on    occasion,   and   to   ex- 
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Two    Phases   of    He:iiitv 


press  an  idea.  But  in  a  single 
portrait  we  have  a  right  to  feel 
that  we  want  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  face  to  be  fully  in- 
cluded— especially,  if  we  have  in 
mind  the  after-criticism  of  the 
sitter,  and  the  sitter's  friends. 

In  the  reclining  figure  the  atten- 
tion naturally  travels  to  the  eyes 
and  is  delighted  to  find  them  so 
frank  and  pleasant.  The  atten- 
tion travels  in  this  way  despite 
the  brilliancy  of  the  picture 
as  in  life  eyes  naturally  seek  each 
otlier.  Even  an  animal  shows 
this  instinct.   I  know  of  no  excep- 


tion to  this  habit  among  brute 
creatures,  and  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  instinct  is  argu- 
ment enough  for  the  utmost  care 
in  considering  the  eye  effect, 
wliichever  it  may  be.  in  a  portrait. 

Note.  too.  the  happy  combina- 
tion of  eye-expression  and  gesture 
in  the  Premoette  picture  of  the 
baby. 

The  eyes  of  the  lady  standing 
bv  the  window  reach  us  and  hold 
us  despite  the  harsh  rivalry  of  the 
"shrill"  curtains.  The  eyes  would 
liave  lost  nothing  in  this  ])icture 
and     tlie     face     would     otiitrwise 
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Window    Liiiiit 


have  gained  inucli  hy  tlie  ust-  oi'  a  pliotograplu-r.     The  i-amtra.  as  so 

reflector.  frt'(]iieiitly  happens .  was  too  h)\v. 

The   glance    in   this    picture    is  It  is  well  to  remember  that  if  you 

evidently     directed     toward     the  wish  to  give  the  portrait  the  effect 
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of  a  glance  toward  llie  person  who 
will  afterward  hold  the  print  in 
his  hand,  the  glance  at  the  time 
of  sitting  must  be  into  the  lens. 
In  giving  the  glance  any  other 
direction  be  sure  that  you  study 
the  effect  with  3'our  own  eyes 
from  the  lens  level.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  avoid  sWward  glances 
or  of  excessive  turns  that  do  not 
look  well  in  the  picture.  The 
sitter's  eyes  have  a  tendenc}^  to 
follow  the  operator,  and  it  is 
often  an  advantage  to  have  the 
sitter's  eyes  kindle  as  they  are 
likely  to  kindle  in  looking  into 
other  eyes.  Be  careful,  however, 
in  so  doing  not  to  make  the  glance 


turn  too  far.  First,  study  the 
effect  from  the  lens'  point  of  view, 
for  the  excessive  turn,  as  the  lens 
ivill  see  it,  may  not  appear  to  you 
if  you  are  standing  beside  the 
camera  or  over  it. 

In  fact,  remember  the  camera's 
eye,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 


^ 


A   Premoette   Incident 
Recorded  by   E.  H.  Royce 


SNOW  SCENES. 

THE  most  interesting  pictures 
of  snow  scenes  show  detail 
in  the  foreground.  When  the 
snow  drifts  it  forms  miniature 
hills  and  valleys.  These  may  be 
invisible  when  the  sun  shines 
down  the  length  of  the  valleys, 
but  will  show  plainly  when  the 
sun  shines  across  the  hilltops,  thus 
casting  shadows  in  the  valleys. 
When  the  snow  has  not  drifted 
it  is  like  a  blank  white  page,  on 
which  we  may  record  footprints 
or  trace  paths.  These  will  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  picture. 

To  secure  the  utmost  detail  in 
pictures  of  snow  scenes  the  nega- 
tives should  be  fully  exposed  but 
not  over-developed.  The  surest 
way  to  guard  against  over-de- 
velopment is  to  develop  the  nega- 
tives in  the  tank.  The  prints 
should  be  made  on  a  paper  de- 
signed for  rendering  soft  effects. 
Special  Velox  is  especially  adapt- 
ed for  this  purpose. 
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Movement    of    Near-by    Object — Other    Parts    of    Picture    ' '  Sharp ' ' 


WHAT  MAKES  THE   PICTURE   "SHARP" 


A  PICTURE  is  said  to  be  sharp 
when  the  lines  of  which  it  is 
composed  have  sharph^  defined 
edges.  Judged  by  the  standard  of 
sharpness  negatives  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes ;  those  in 
which  every  part  of  the  picture  is 
sharp,  those  in  which  some  parts 
are  sharp  while  other  parts  are 
not,  and  those  in  which  no  parts 
of  the  picture  are  sharp. 

Every  part  of  the  picture  will 
be  sharp  when  every  part  of  the 
image  is  in  focus.  Every  part  of 
the  image  will  be  in  reasonably 
sharp  focus  if  the  lens  is  focused  on 


a  point  intermediate  between  the 
nearest  and  farthest  objects  that 
are  to  be  portrayed  and  the  lens 
is  stopped  down  to  /.  16  or  /.  32. 

If  the  lens  is  focused  on  a 
near-by  object  and  the  largest 
stop  is  used,  the  image  of  the 
near-by  object  will  be  sharp  while 
the  distance  will  be  out  of  focus, 
while  if  the  lens  is  focused  on  a 
distant  object  and  the  largest  stop 
is  used,  the  image  of  distant  ob- 
jects will  be  sharp  while  the 
foreground  will  be  out  of  focus. 

When  a  near-by  object  moves 
while  the  exposure  is  being  made 
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Focus  Sharp  on   Distant  Objects — Nea 
Out   of  Focus 


the  image  of  that  oliji'ct  will  In- 
blurred  unless  a  very  short  expo- 
sure is  given.  Very  short  expo- 
sures will  produce  under-exposed 
negatives  uidess  ra]iid  anastigmat 
lenses  are  used 

Xo  part  of 
the  picture  will 
be  sharp  unless 
the  camera  front 
(on  which  tht 
lens  and  slmttrr 
are  placed)  is 
drawn  forward 
so  that  the 
focusing  indica- 
tor is  opposite 
some  point  be- 
tween the  100ft. 
mark  and  the  6 
ft.  mark  on  the 
focusing  scale. 

If  the  camera 


is  moved  during 
exposure    every 
])art  of  tlie  pic- 
t  u  r  e  will   be 
blurred^    unless 
the      camera 
tliat    is    used    is 
equipped       for 
high  speed  pho- 
tography    a  n  d 
a  very  short  ex- 
posure is  made. 
O  f     course,     a 
slow    movement 
of  the  camera  is 
less     hazardous 
than      a      quick 
one. 
Our   illustrations   show  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  methods  we 
have  mentioned.     It  will  be  seen 
that  the  ])hotographer  can  easily 
make    jiietures    that    are    wholly 


ly  Object 


Focus  Sharp 


ou  Near-l)y  01)ject- 
Out   of   Focus 


-Distance 
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Everv   Part 


Focus 


Movement    of    (Jaiueia    Duiiuu 
Kxiiosure — No   Part  tSharp 


sliar)).    ])artly    sliar))    and    partly  any    particular    object    the    i)ic- 

blurred,  or  wholly  blurred;  thus  ture  contains.     These  results  can 

enabling    him    to    emphasize    or  readily  be  obtained  by  any  ama- 

neglect  to   emphasize,  by   sharp-  teur,    with    any    size    or    style    of 

ness   as   well    as   by   c()iii])()sition.  focusing  camera. 


i:\cry    I'art    of    Picture    Sliarj 
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The  March 
Made   with   a    Graflex,   by    George    H.    Ha: 


THE   KODIOPTICON  AND  THE  AMATEUR 


-THE    CHAR.\[    OF    THE    LAXTERX 


THERE  was  a  time  when  the 
stereopticon  was  a  mysterious 
thing,  an  instrument  of  optical 
magic.  That  passed,  and  the 
stereopticon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  lecturer's  professional 
crutch.  Tlieii.  witli  the  advent 
of  the  "movies."  the  instrument 
became  more  widely  popularized, 
and  the  mysteries  of  its  operation 
better  understood.  To-day  the 
lantern  is  in  everyday  use  in 
churches,  schools,  literary  and 
scientific  societies,  and  in  a  vast 
number  of  homes. 

The  phenomenal  spread  of 
amateur  photography  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  remarkable 
development,  However,  there  are 
great  numbers  of  amateurs  who 
do  not  yet  realize  the  opi^ortuni- 


ties  which  the  now  simplified 
stereo))ticon  offers.  Many  of  them 
still  tliink  of  tlie  optical  lantern 
as  the  cumbersome  instrument  it 
was  a  decade  ago.  Others  imag- 
ine that  slide-making  is  a  difficult 
and   expensive  process. 

Lantern  work  to-day  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  Anyone  who  can 
screw  an  electric  plug  into  its 
socket,  to  run  a  fan  or  vacuum 
cleaner,  can  manage  a  Kodiopti- 
con  with  ease  and  comfort,  and 
anyone  with  a  Kodak  or  Brownie, 
from  tlie  vest-pocket  size  to  the 
3  A  or  larger,  who  knoAvs  how  to 
make  Velox  prints  can  also  make 
lantern  slides  on  Velox  Lantern 
Slide  Film. 

Granting  all  this.  what,  you 
ask.  is  tlie  charm  of  the  lantern? 
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Tn   0](1    Aiiistenlaiii 
ith    ;i    Kodak,    by    W.    A.    K.)wle\ 


Tlu)uji,li  just  an  ordinary  ama- 
teur I  will  try  to  answer  the 
question  out  of  my  own  experi- 
ence. 

At  first,  it  was  just  the  miracle 
the  lantern  seemed  to  perform 
that  fascinated  me.  Then  I  got 
hold  of  all  the  books  on  the  sub- 
ject I  could  find.  That  was  ten 
years  ago.  But  the  deeper  I  got 
the  more  difficult  the  art  of  slide- 
making  seemed  to  be,  so  I  let 
the  matter  rest.  My  first  lantern 
slide  was  not  made  until  about  a 
year  before  Velox  Lantern  Slide 
Film  was  placed  on  the  market. 


Since  \'elox  film  ap))eared  1  have 
used  nothing  else.  And  now. 
though  it  was  the  seeming  miraclt- 
of  the  lantern  transforming  a  tiny 
jiicture  in  a  lantern  slide  into  a 
larger  life-like  ))icture  on  the 
screen  which  got  me  started.  1 
find  that  the  charm  of  lantern 
slide  ])rojection  lies  in  something 
much  more  sustaiin'ng  than  the 
mere  novelty  of  a  phasing  ))as- 
tinie. 

First  of  all,  the  Kodiopticon 
amateur  is  stinuilated  by  the 
a))preciation  of  a  large  number  of 
friends    and    acquaintances,    and 
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After   the    Hunt 
Made  with  Xo.  3A  Kodak,  by  H.  E.  Coffin 


feels  a  satisfaction  in  producing 
that  which  is  useful  and  entertain- 
ing to  others. 

Even  though  j'ou  may  keep  a 
well-arranged  album  of  your  pho- 
tographs it  reaches  but  a  narrow 
circle.  Consider  how  many  per- 
sons look  over  your  albums  in  the 
course  of  a  year;  then  consider 
how  many  would  be  likely  to  see 
your  pictures  if  they  were  pro- 
jected on  a  screen.  In  the  com- 
parison there  is  food  for  thought. 
When  one  has  spent  time  and 
effort  on  picture-making  it  is  a 
pity  not  to  put  the  results  to  the 
widest  use. 

Then  consider,  also,  that  there 
is  increased  pleasure  in  the  com- 
munal   enjo3nnent    of    a    picture. 


The  album  picture  can  be  seen  by 
but  one  or  two  persons  at  a  time. 
The  same  picture  thrown  onto 
the  screen  can  be  simultaneously 
and  far  more  comfortabh'  enjoyed 
by  as  many  persons  as  your  room 
will  seat.  The  screen  also  intro- 
duces the  element  of  surprise. 
Your  guests  do  not  know  what  is 
coming  next,  and  if  the  slide 
hajipens  to  be  a  funny  one  or  a 
view  of  exceptional  beauty,  the 
keen  wit  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Kodiopticon  party  will  make  the 
most  of  it. 

But  beyond  all  this,  the  Kodi- 
opticon is  a  great  incentive  to 
picture-taking.  There  is  a  world 
of  interesting  things  about  us 
which  ordinarilv  we  do  not  think 
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of  photographings  for  the  pictures, 
we  feel,  would  be  of  no  particular 
use.  Such  are  the  ordinary  rec- 
ord pictures  of  streets  and  houses 
and  public  buildings,  of  old  land- 
marks, of  men  at  work,  of  geo- 
logical formations,  and  of  count- 
less other  things  that  meet  our 
eye  at  every  turn.  The  stimulus 
of  the  Kodiopticon  sends  us 
everywhere  to  many  points  of 
interest  that  we  formerly  passed 
by.       For    we    feel    that    though 


many  of  the  subjects  we  will 
photograph  may  not  yield  works 
of  art,  they  will  yield  slides  with 
which  to  surprise  and  entertain 
our  friends.  And  the  astonish- 
ing thing  is  that  picture-taking 
thus  directed  actually  results  in 
a  higher  average  of  pictorial 
merit  than  is  to  be  had  from  the 
restless  search  for  a  striking 
composition. 

That,  feebly  expressed,  is  for 
me  the  charm  of  the  lantern. 


KODAK  ANASTIGMAT  /.  8 


WHEN  we  began  the  manu- 
facture of  anastigmat 
lenses  it  was  with  the  sole  idea  of 
improving  the  quality  of  Kodak 
work. 

We  have  always  been  scrupu- 
lously careful  in  the  selection  of 
both  the  single  and  the  R.  R. 
lenses  used  in  our  cameras,  but, 
nevertheless,  had  been  impressed 
with  the  superiority  of  the  work 
made  by  the  genuine  anastigmat 
lenses ;  were  convinced  that  if  we 
could  supply  a  good  anastigmat 
at  a  price  that  would  induce  a 
wide  use,  there  would  be  a  still 
further  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  Kodak  pictures,  and  that 
would  mean  more  business. 
Therefore,  we  set  out  to  make  a 
lens  that  would  give  definition  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  any  anas- 


tigmat made.  Extreme  speed  we 
did  not  attempt.  To  make  a 
lens  that,  with  the  fairly  fast 
speed,  /.  8,  would  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  flatness  of  field, 
freedom  from  astigmatism  and 
perfect  definition,  was  our  aim. 

We  first  put  this  lens  out  on 
the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak.  This 
was  followed  by  the  3A  and  we 
have  lately  announced  the  Nos. 
lA  and  3  Kodaks  equipped  with 
the   Kodak   Anastigmat  /.  8. 

We  have  succeeded  in  making 
a  lens  that  meets  every  one  of  the 
rtcjuirements.  It  has  jiassed  the 
most  rigid  scientific  tests  and  has 
satisfied  our  customers. 

On  the  Nos.  lA,  3  and  3A 
Kodaks  this  lens  is  furnished  at 
an  advance  of  five  dollars  over 
the    price    of    the    corresponding 
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Till'   .MarlvL't   L'Jiicf 
Miido  with   Xo.    lA   FoldinK   Pcicket   Kodak 


cameras  t-fjuipped  witli  a  Rapid 
Rectilinear  lens. 

On  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  an 
advance  of  $6.50  was  at  first 
made  over  the  single  lens  equip- 
ment. After  a  year  and  a  half 
of  manufacturing  experience, 
however,  with  an  increasing  sale 
of  the  lens,  we  find  that  we  can 
reduce  this  to  $1<.50,  making  the 
price  of  the  camera  with  anastig- 
mat  lens  $11. oO. 

There  is  no  hand  camera  lens 
that  will  do  better  work.  The 
higli-priced  anastigmats  will  do 
faster  work  and  most  (not  all)  of 
them,  when  used  at  an  aperture 
of  /.8,  or  smaller  (at  which  open- 
ings 90%  of  the  i)ictures  are 
made),  will  do  as  good  work  as 
the   Kodak  Anastigmat  /.  8.      If 


the  purse  will  stand  it,  by  all 
means  equij)  your  Kodak  with 
an  /'.  6.3  or  an  /.  6..)  anastigmat. 
Now  and  then  the  extreme  speed 
will  be  a  good  thing  to  have.  But 
bear  in  mind  that  so  far  as  sharp- 
ness, qualiti/,  is  concerned,  these 
lenses  are  in  no  way  superior  to 
the   Kodak  Anastigmat  /.  8. 

Your  old  camera,  if  it  is  a 
Xo.  lA.  R.  R.  Type,  No.  3  or 
Xo.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak, 
can  be  fitted  with  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat lens  /.  8,  in  Kodak  Ball 
Bearing  shutter,  at  an  exchange 
])rice  of  $10;  if  a  3  A,  with 
same  lens  and  Kodak  Automatic 
shutter  at  an  exchange  price  of 
$15.  As  the  shutters  with  the 
R.  R.  lens  cannot  be  adapted  for 
the  anastigmat,  it  will  be  neces- 
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sary  for  us  to  furnish  a  new  shut- 
ter complete^  and  the  Kodak 
must  be  sent  to  Toronto  for  fit- 


ting Of  course^,  your  dealer  will 
be  glad  to  attend  to  the  matter 
for  you. 


MASKS 


THE  easiest  way  to  make  an 
exact,  clean  cut,  rectangular 
mask  is  to  use  the  Eastman  Mask 
Chart,  which  consists  of  a  sheet 
of  non-actinic,  duplex  paper,  the 
red  side  of  which  is  ruled  in 
quarter-inch  spaces  both  ways 
from  the  centre,  lengthwise  and 
crosswise  of  the  sheet,  and 
marked   in    inches. 


To  get  a  mask  of  any  desired 
size,  note  where  the  lines  pro- 
ducing the  size  intersect;  then 
use  a  sharp  knife  or  safety  razor 
blade,  to  cut  out  the  mask,  fol- 
lowing the  ruled  lines. 

^Nlask  charts  measuring  5x7 
outside,  ruled  up  to  4  x  6,  may  be 
liad  of  any  Kodak  dealer  at  ten 
cents  ])er  dozen. 
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Autographic  Exposure  Record  on  the  ^largin 
of  the  Negative 
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An   18th  ('entiiry   J.og  Ca 


AUTOGRAPHIC  EXPOSURE 
LESSONS 

AWEATHERBEATEN  log  Cabin 
standing  on  a  hillside, 
shaded  by  tall  trees,  presents 
a  problem  to  the  photogra- 
pher who  seldom  makes  time 
exposures. 

Notebook  records  of  exposures 
are  so  seldom  seen  after  being 
made  they  are  usually  forgotten. 
Autographic  records  of  expos- 
ures, recorded  on  the  margin  of 
the  negative,  are  seen  every  time 


the  negative  is  ex- 
amined. Such  re- 
cords confront  us 
so  often  they  are 
not  forgotten. 

By  the  use  of  a 
code  comprehens- 
ive data  can  be  re- 
corded. The  auto- 
graph on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  negative, 
represented  by  our 
iIlustration,records 
the  time  of  day, 
the  date,  the  con- 
dition of  light,  the 
stop  used  and  the 
exposure  given.  By 
having  "I"  indicate 
intense  sunlight, 
B"  bright  (when 
the  sun  casts  a 
faint  shadow)  and 
"D"  dull  (when  no 
sunshine  is  visible, 
or  when  most  of 
the  subject  is  in  shadow)  the 
code  becomes  extremely  simple. 

By  keeping  autographic  ex- 
posure records  we  will  readily 
learn  to  make  perfect  exposures 
under  various  conditions  of  light. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  valuable 
features  of  the  Autographic 
Kodak. 


Snapshot  hours,  in  Winter,  are 
ibout  from  ten  to  three. 
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The 

Autographic 

Kodak 


The  autographic  negative 
furnishes  you  pernianent 
and  positive  identification 


Date  and  title  your  negatives 
at  the  time  you  make  them. 
There  can  then  be  no  doubt  in 
the  years  to  come  as  to  when, 
where  or  under  what  conditions 
such  and  such  a  picture  was 
taken. 

Open  the  door  at  the  back  of 
the  Kodak,  write  what  data  vou 


f«A<^e>ftou-"3. '5  '?aSU^.juin^PaJUuA^>„euT^ 


■until  Aitlographn  Kct 


choose,  expose  to  the  light  of  the  sky  and,  after  development,  you 
will  find  printed  on  the  film  the  exact  identification  of  the  picture 
— a  record  that  will  add  immeasurably  to  its  interest  and  value. 

Facts  concerning  the  children  and  their  age  when  the  picture 
was  taken,  interesting  places  you  visit,  a  friend's  autograph  below 
his  portrait,  the  stop,  exposure  and  date— the  possibilities  of  the 
Autographic  Record  are  endless. 


THE  PRICE. 
Autographic  Kodak,  pictures  3^  x.ij^  in. 


No, 

No.  3do.,3J<x4ii 

No.  lA  do.,  2^x414' in.. 

No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Jr 

No.  lA 


S22..10 
I'O.On 


ingle  len.s 


CANADIAN  Kodak  go.,  limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At   Your  Dealer's. 
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Jf^//V  not  i^rceu  fields  and  a  blue  sky  father 
than    a    landscape    in    tdack    and   zuhite  f 


VELOX   TRANSPARENT 
WATER  COLOR  STAMPS 

Are   self   blending   and    their    use,    like   everything    else 
connected  with   Kodaking,   is  sinii)licity,   itself. 

The  l)Ook  of  instructions  accompanying  each  set  of  colors  takes 
the  place  of  experience  and  a  careful  reading  of  its  contents  will 
enable  the  veriest  novice  to  attain  good  results. 

Book  of  Velox  Water  Color  Stamps  (12  colors).       -         -         -   I0.25 
Complete  Velox  Water  Color  Outfit,  including  book  of  color 

stamps,  three  bru.shes  and  ])alette,  -         -         -         -        -75 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO..  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   Your   Dealer's. 


KOD A  KERY 


A  film 
pack 
camera 
for  the 
children 


Premo  Junior 

Your  little  brother  or  sister,  your  boy  or  girl,  will 
enjoy  making  pictures  as  well  as  you. 

Here's  an  ideal  camera  for  any  youngster. 

The  simplest  of  all  cameras  to  load  and  operate,  the 
Premo  Jr.  is  strongly  made  to  withstand  hard  knocks, 
it  requires  no  focusing  or  estimating  of  distances,  but 
is  always  read}-  for  instant  action,  and  it  makes  really 
excellent  pictures. 

It  loads  in  da^dight,  is  fitted  with  tested  lens  and 
automatic  shutter,  two  finders,  and  while  specially  suit- 
able for  the  children,  is  being  used  with  perfect  satis- 
faction by  thousands  of  grown-up  amateurs. 

Prices— l^x23i  $1.50;  2i<x3i<,  $2.00;  2>^x4i^, 
$3.00  ;  3  i^  x  4  i^,  $4.00  ;  4  x  5,  $5.00. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  gift  for  the  one  you  wish   to  please 


the  most— a 

Premoette  Jr, 

As  you  like  i)hotograi)hy  \our.self,  so  will  the  one 
you  have  in  mind,  and  nothing  can  be  more  ap]:)ropri- 
ate  than  this  wonderfully  com]mct.  attractive  and 
efficient  camera. 

Fitted  with  Meniscus  Achromatic  lens  and  Kodak  Ball 
Bearing  shutter.      Prices,   2%  x  t^%,  I5.00;  2^-2  x  4X,  |8.oo. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 


K  ()  D  A  K  E  R  Y 


S i 111 pli city  Itself 

The 
^        Brownie 
Enlarging 
Camera 


,  Slip  the  negative  in  at 

v-^^-  S-"^^^  one  end  of  the  camera, 
the  paper  m  at  the  other, 
expose  to  da^-light,  develop  and  fix  in  the 
regular  waj-. 

Result— large  prints  from  your  better  negatives, 
prints  with  broader  detail— more  realistic,  and  in 
general  effect,  more  satisf3nng. 

THE  PRICE 

V.    p.   Kodak    Enlarging   Camera,  for   o\   x    ii,    enlargements    from 

l-'s  X  25^  negatives,        -----------       51.75 

Xo.  2  Brownie  Post  Card  Enlarging  Camera,  for  3J4  x  5H  enlargements 

from  2>4  x  314  negatives,       ----------        l.T-'i 

Xo.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  enlargements  from  2J^  x  i% 

negatives,        -------------         -j.OO 

Xo.  3  ditto,  for  G'^  x  Sy^  enlargements,  from  3^  x  i%  negatives,  -  -  3.(0 
Xo.  4  ditto,  for  8  x  10  enlargements,  from  4x5  negatives  (will  also  take 

31^  X  r>H  negatives),      -----------         4.0U 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

A/    )-n„r  Dealers. 
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The  SPEED 
GRAPHIC 

A  compact  Focal  Plane 
Shutter  camet'a  supplied 
in    three  popular    sizes. 


3^x5K,     4x5,     5x7 

This  camera  is  fitted  with  the  standard 
Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shntter  actnated  to  work 
at  any  speed  from  ''time"  to  i/iooo  of  a 
second.  The  raising  and  lowering  front  is 
large  enongh  to  take  the  high  speed  /4.5 
Anastigmat  lenses.  It  has  a  gronnd  glass  focns- 
ing  back,  folding  direct  view  finder,  and  focnses 
with  rack  and  pinion.  The  wood  work  is 
ebonized  and  the  black  leather  bellows  liarni- 
onizes  perfectly  with  the  gnn  metal  finish  of 
the  exposed  brass  parts.  The  body  of  the  camera 
is  covered  with  the  finest  grade  of 
Morocco  Leather. 

Send  for  draflex   Cataloi^ 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limitrd 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Almost 

another  camera 
for  fifty  (Tilts. 


Mad,'  7,'it/i   Kodak  and 
Kodak  Fortran  Attachment. 

The  regular  Kodak  lens  equipment  brings  you  six  feet  from 
your  subject. 

The  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 

slipped  on  over  the  regular  lens,  brings  you  as  near  as  2  feet  8 
inches  unless  3-ou  are  working  with  a  fixed  focus  Kodak  or 
Brownie,  when  3/4  feet,  an  ideal  distance,  by  the  way,  for  por- 
traiture, becomes  the  shortest  range. 

By  reason  of  this  decreased  distance,  you  ma}-  take  head  and 
shoulder  portraits  of  good  proportions,  pictures  of  household 
pets,  flowers,  favorite  articles  of  furniture,  heirlooms  perhaps, 
that,  with  the  regular  lens  equipment,  would  appear  too  small 
in  the  print  to  give  the  desired  effect. 

And  for  fifty  cents. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  Your  Dealet  's. 


N 


Made  with   you  in  mind 


VELOX 

The  only  develo])ing  ])a])er  manufactured 
with    .si)ecial    regard    to    amateur    requirements. 

It's  your  paper — the  paper  that  will  best 
fit  your  negatives — the  paper  that  will  consist- 
entl\-    give    you    the    most    satisfactor\-    results. 


The  •■Wiox  Buokr  fire  at  your  dealers. 

CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


.  )/    Your  Dealer's. 


KODAK 
ANASTIGMAT  /.8. 


There  are  three  reasons  for  the  Aiiastigmat — defini- 
tion, co-.-erin^  ]jo\ver  and  >]jeed.  Definition  and  co\-ering 
jjower  are  de-ira}>]e  all  the  tijiie  speed  now  and  then. 
The  Kodak  Ana-tigmat  /'.  s  has  sufficient  sj>eed  for  all 
ordinar\  hand  camera  requirements  (except  .s]>>eed  work), 
Xo  lens  gives  better  definition  and  covering  power. 

Price  i-  the  onl\-  possible  arj^ument  aj^ainst  the  fastest 
Anastivmat-5.  Tiiey  ^i\"e  co-.-erin^:;  jjo-.ver.  definition  and 
extreme  sjieed.  They  are  worth  while  to  tho-,e  who  are 
willin;(  to  (\<>\\\>W  tlieir  camera  in\-estment  in  order  to  get 
the  -.jjeed  to  meet  the  occasir^nal  jjhoto^raphic  emergency. 
The  Koflak  .\na>tiKmat  i^  fa-.t.  but  not  extremely  fast, 
^i\-es  jjerfect  definition  and  co\-erin;^  yjower  and  costs  but 
little   more  than   an    R.    R.    len-. 

A    PARTIAJ.   J'RICJ-".   JJST. 

No.  3A  Foldinj^    Prxrket    Kodak.    Ko^lak  Ana-stij<mat 
/.8  Lens  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter,  pictures 
I'i^S'A,         ---------   $25.00 

No.  3,  Do.,  pictures  3^  x  4^.       -----      22.50 

No.  lA,  Do.,  pictures  2>^  X  4X, 20.00 

\'est  Pocket  Kodak.  Do.,  pictures  l^  X  2^,        -         -       11.50 
Auloj^rapliic  Kodaks  at  j^roportionate  prices. 
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S 
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)^ives  you  permanent  and 
positive  identification  of  each 
negative.  The  occasion  or 
place,  interesting  facts  about 
the  children,  the  stop,  exposure 
and  date,  a  friend's  autograph 
under  his  portrait — this  is  the 
sort  of  data  that  makes  the  auto- 
graphic record  so  valuable  for 
the  future. 


with  Ai<t(>,Krapltic  Record. 


Till'  biiyi^cit  pliotos;rapInc  advance  in  tzccnty  years — yet  the 
device,  itself,  is  very  simple.  Open  the  little  door  at  the  back  of 
the  Kodak,  write  your  notation,  expose  to  the  light  of  the  sky  and, 
n])on  development,  you  will  find  this  data  photographically  im- 
jirinted  in  the  otherwise  wasted  space  between  the  negatives. 
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No.  3.-V  Autographic  Kodak,  pictures  3^  x  hy^ 


No.  3  do.,  3}^  x4^ 
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No.  lA 
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20.00 
17.50 
9.00 
11.00 
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Made  with  Xo.  ;iA  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


A  VACATION   \\HILK  YOU   WAIT 


MR.  Briggs  was  the  kind  ot 
a  man  who  had  to  be 
"shown."  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  "try  out"  his  neiglibors' 
telephone  for  a  year  or  so  before 
he  entered  into  any  nejrotiations 
with  the  tele))honc  company,  and 
the  Smitli  talking  niaeliinc  ran 
overtime  l)efore  he  was  (jiiitc 
satisfied    tliat    "tlie    tiling    really 


would  work."  Consecjuently  when 
his  wife  suggested  that  they  take 
a  Kodak  with  them  on  their  trij) 
to  the  woods,  Mr.  Briggs  inti- 
mated that  he  would  have  to  be 
"shown." 

"Borrow  the  Coo|x'rs'  Kodak," 
lie  said,  "and  we'll  see  if  the 
thing  really  is  any  good."  Mrs. 
Briggs  returned  from  tiic  Coopers 
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At  the  Landing  Stage 
Made  with  Xo.  lA  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  by  C.  L.  Jeffrey 


with  the  information  that  their 
Kodak  was  a  beauty  but  that  the 
Coopers  positively  declined  to 
lend  it.  "They  said  they  couldn't 
get  along  without  it,"  explained 
Mrs.  Briggs  mournfully. 

"Try  the  Wilsons'/'  returned 
her  husband  brief!}-.  Mrs.  Briggs 
again  returned  empty  handed. 
"Mr.  Wilson  said  he  wouldn't 
let  you  have  that  Kodak  for  a 
farm." 

"Obliging  neighbors,  we've 
got,"  was  the  irritable  response. 
"Now  I'm  going  over  to  the 
Jenks*  and  I'vi  coming  back  with 
a  Kodak.  It  takes  a  man  to  ac- 
complish things  anyway.  Talk 
about  woman  suffrage,  humph !" 
and  witli  these  words  Mr.  Briggs 
sallied  forth.    An  liour  or  so  liad 


passed  before  he  returned.  He 
seemed  distinctlv  annoyed.  For 
a  few  minutes  he  just  looked 
and  then — "what  is  this  thing 
they  call  Kodak  anyway?  Why 
you'd  have  thought  I  was  asking 
Jenks  for  the  loan  of  a  million 
dollars,  with  an  ink  bottle  as 
security.  Said  he  was  going  on 
a  vacation,  himself,  next  week, 
and  that  he'd  as  soon  think  of 
going  without  car-fare  as  without 
a  Kodak.  What  do  you  think  of 
that!  Seems  a  normal  enough 
fellow,  too,  Jenks  does.  Then  he 
went  on  with  a  lot  of  other  rub- 
bish. Said  that  the  Kodak  pro- 
longed the  vacation  indefinitely ; 
that  after  the  vacation  was  all 
over,  all  you  liad  to  do  was  to  get 
out  vour  Kodak  album,  and  the 
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Made  with 

No.  lA  Folding 

Pocket  Kodak 

by 

Miss  M.  Perry 


pictures  would  bring  tlie  wliole 
trip  back  to  you — make  it  all  seem 
so  real  that  a^ou  could  fairly  hear 
the  surf  on  the  beach — after  the 
vacation  was  all  over,  mind  you. 
Jenks  must  be  crazj'."  Mrs. 
Briggs   preserved   a   discreet  sil- 


eiicf.  "Mar}',"  resumed  her  hus- 
l»a2i(l.  "perhaps  you'd  better  buy 
a  Kodak  in  the  morning  and  we'll 
take  it  along."  "But,"  he  added 
hurriedly,  "don't  let  Jenks  see 
it.  I  wouldn't  give  him  tliat 
satisfaction,   not    for   worlds." 
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A  Brownie  Duel 
Made  with  Xo.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


As  soon  as  tlie  Briggs'  came 
home  from  their  vacation,  and 
the  prints  had  been  finished,  Mrs. 
Briggs  bought  a  Kodak  albmn 
and  spent  a  ha])])y  morning  put- 
ting it  in  order.  That  evening, 
wlien  Mr.  Briggs  returned  from 
the  office,  he  complained  of  feel- 
ing a  bit  tired. 

"Mary/'  he  said.  "I'd  give  a 
good  deal  to  be  back  in  the 
woods  for  an  hour  or  so  to-night, 
wouldn't  you?" 

"Well,"  smiled  his  wife,  "per- 
haps we  can  take  the  trip — 
mentally.  The  ]iictures  came  to- 
dav."  she  added. 


"They  did."  said  Mr.  Briggs, 
jumping  up  from  his  chair.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  before?  Where 
are  they?"  "Are  ihose  the  pic- 
tures we  took?"  he  asked  incredu- 
lously, when  the  album  had  been 
spread  out  before  him. 

"Why.  of  course.  Aren't  they 
good?" 

"Good?"  he  almost  shouted. 
"Why  they're  great."  He  turned 
over  the  pages  admiringly.  "They 
certainly  are  fine.  dear.  Like 
the  way  you've  got  'em  arranged, 
too.  You've  started  right  off 
with  that  snap-shot  of  me  with 
the  luggage,  and  then  here's  the 
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.Murli'  with  No.  3A  FdldiiiK  I'ockct  Ko.b.k 
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old  stage  that  took  us  over  to  the 
camp,  and  here's  the  camp,  itself, 
and  here's  you  cleaning  out  the 
])lace.  You  would  do  it  though  it 
looked  clean  enough  to  me.  Why 
it's  great  and  makes  it  all  so  real 
that  I  can  fairly  smell  the  balsam 
and  hear  the  ri))ple  of  water  in 
the  lake.  It  does  bring  it  all  back, 
doesn't  it.^"  Mr.  Briggs'  eyes 
were  shining  witli  enthusiasm. 

"It's  just  like  living  your  vaca- 
tion over  again,"  was  the  happy 
response. 


Tod.  Hi  no- 
,'ith  \o.  1  Premuette  Ji 
by  E.  H.  Royee 


"Living  it  over — without  the 
mosquitoes,"  added  her  husband. 
Each  picture  brought  some 
happy  memory  and  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  happy  evening 
that,  suddenly,  a  step  was  heard 
on  the  porch. 

"It's  Mr.  Jenks,"  cried  Mrs. 
Briggs  in  alarm.  "I'll  hide  the 
album  under  the  sofa." 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  replied  her  husband. 

"But  you  said  you  didn't  want 
him  to  see — " 

"I  have  said  a  lot  of 
things  in  my  time,  Mary, 
that  I  wouldn't  care  to  have 
perpetuated  in  a  book. 
What  I  say  now  is  that  if 
Jenks  can  get  any  satisfac- 
tion from  seeing  a  collection 
of  Kodak  pictures  that 
makes  his  own  look  like 
thirty  cents,  why  he's  wel- 
come." 

Mrs.  Briggs  peered  out 
from  behind  the  window 
curtain.  "That  isn't  Mr. 
Jenks  at  all  —  it's  Mr. 
Chappel.  See  what  he 
wants,  dear." 

"Well,  of  all  the  nerve," 
s])uttered  Mr.  Briggs,  as  he 
banged  the  door  on  the  re- 
treating form  of  Mr  Chap- 
pel.  "I'll  be  everlastingly 
lianged  if  Chap)X'l  didn't 
want  to  borrow  my  Kodak." 
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Camera  and  Reflectiug  Screen  in  Position  for  Window  Portrait 


KODAK   PORTRAITS 


BY  C.  HAZEX  TRAVVOH 


No.  3 — Variations  i: 


A  RT  and  science  are  very  much 
^/7\^ alike  in  one  thing — a  very 
little  difference  in  means  and 
methods  can  make  a  big  differ- 
ence in  results. 

Take  this  one  matter  of  tlic 
position  of  the  sitter.  You  have 
the  sitter,  you  have  the  camera, 
and  you  have  the  light — includ- 
ing the  reflector,  if  you  need  it. 
So  far  so  good.    Specialists  in  let- 


ttTJug  till  iiic  tlial  there  arc  1  1() 
ways  of  making  a  ea|)ital  "I." 
The  number  of  variations  on  a 
sitting  pose  is  vastly  greater  than 
that.  Even  after  the  general 
l^osition  has  been  chosen  there 
are  scores  of  variations,  and  var- 
iations that  make  a  difference 
in  the  character  and  meaning  of 
the  ])icture. 

For    exam])If.    glance     at     the 
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Slight  but  Important.  Variations  in  Position 

The   portrait   on   the   left   has   the  head  tilted   too   far   to   have    sus 
That  on  the  ri^ht  is  much  better  position 


with 

the 

the 

first 

■W. 

It  is 

.    ba 

ance 

ul   si 

inuld 

Hut 

how 

seated  figure  shown 
camera  and  reflector  in 
illustration  to  this  artic 
necessary,  in  order  t( 
the  figure,  that  the  he; 
ineliiU'  to  one  --.ide. 
nuieh  : 

In  the  first  resulting  picture, 
shown  in  the  ahove  illustration. 
the  head  is  inclined  too  far.  If  a 
pose  is  such  as  to  suggest  that  the 
sitter  would  soon  tire  of  it.  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  eye  will  tire 
of  looking  at  the  picture  of  that 
))ose.  The  second  position,  shown 
in  the  third  illustration,  is  much 


easier,  and  supialies  the  necessary 
balance  to  the  figure. 

In  the  next  pair  of  pictures, 
showing  the  sitter  looking  down, 
you  will  notice  the  importance  of 
a  slight  variation  for  another  rea- 
son. In  the  first,  not  only  does 
the  line  of  the  curtain  follow  the 
line  of  the  arm,  making  an  un- 
happy repetition  of  line,  but  the 
face  is  not  well  relieved.  After 
all.  the  face  is  the  center  of 
interest,  and  must  always  have 
first  consideration.  In  the  second 
))icture.  by  a  very  slight  move- 
ment, the  lines  are  improved  and 
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How  Slight  Variiitioiis  May  Affect  Portrait  Value 

:)n  the  left  gives  little  emphasis  to  the  face.     That  on   the  right  gives 
greater  relief  to  the  features,  and  better  "linos" 


the  face  is  accentuated  by   relief 
against  the  shadow. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  pose 
with  the  least  relief  shows  rather 
more  concentration,  more  reason- 
ableness of  position.  Both  look 
rather  artificial,  as  of  a  ))ose 
made  for  picture  purposes.  The 
best  portraits,  like  the  l)est  art 
of  any  kind,  whether  it  be  a  story, 
a  picture,  a  piece  of  scul])ture^ 
or  a  piece  of  architecture,  always 
will  be  found  to  add  to  their 
other  qualities  tliis  element  of 
reasonahlcuois. 


'Flu-  ))ortrait  of  the  lady  with 
liands  clasped  on  the  arm  of  the 
eliair,  commits  two  conspicuous 
errors.  First,  it  creates  an  angular 
and  uncomfortable  c()m])osition, 
with  confused  hands  (that  should 
have  been  further  back,  in  the 
focus  of  the  face),  and  badly 
arranged  drajiery.  Second,  it 
turns  light-colored  eyes  full  to 
the  strong  sidelight.  Moreover, 
the  eyes  are  turned  too  far  away 
from  the  camera.  In  a  profile 
the  position  of  the  eyes  must 
oftentimes    be    falsified    to    give 
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Light  Eyes  Turned  Full  to  the  Light, 
fused  Composition 


n  riglit  fffect  in  the  picture. 
Proof  of  this  is  offered  in  the 
hist  illustration.  When  the  eyes 
look  straight  ahead  in  a  profile 
position  the  result  is  always  to 
exaggerate  the  white  of  the  eye 
and  to  diminish  the  pupil.  There- 
fore, no  matter  how  unnatural  it 
feels  to  the  sitter,  the  e\'es  (not 
the  head,  if  3'ou  are  making  a 
profile)  must  be  moved  until  the 
visible  eye  looks  right  from  the 


point  of  view  of  tlie  lens. 
This  necessity  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  photography. 
Every  painter  finds  it 
out.  Here  as  in  every 
other  possible  case,  the 
need  is,  not  the  feeling 
of  rightness  to  the  sitter 
but  the  look  of  rightness 
to  the  lens.  And  I  shall 
keep  on  reiterating  until 
the  end  of  the  story,  make 
i/our  judgment  from  the 
position  of  the  lens.  It  is 
only  the  arrangement  that 
looks  right  from  there  that 
really  counts.  Your  im- 
pressions from  any  other 
parts  of  the  room  only 
serve  to  mislead.  Remem- 
ber the  importance  of  the 
eyes. 

Another  point  with  re- 
gard to  this  last  picture: 
the  object  in  the  lady's 
hands  is  rather  meaning- 
lessly  held  (as  if  to  ap- 
pease the  photographer) 
and  just  what  it  is  is  not  clear. 
An  object  with  less  accentuation 
and  more  meaning,  easily  and  nat- 
urallv  held,  is  an  advantage  in  all 
such  cases.  In  fact,  we  should  first 
be  natural,  then  consider  not  only 
the  sitter  but  the  spectators — 
those  who  see  the  picture  after- 
ward. Don't  leave  too  many 
questions  for  the  spectator  to  ask. 
I  have  known  too  many  cases 
where  I  tired  of  explaining. 


Cou 
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AUTUGKAPHIC  ANNALS 
You  doubtless  remember  how, 
\n  tlie  olden  days,  when  you  were 
a  youngster,  your  father  stood 
3^ou  up  against  the  door-post  to 
measure  your  height,  which  he 
would  mark  on  the  door-post, 
together  with  your  age  and,  per- 
haps, your  weight,  and  then,  after 
a  year  or  so,  either  the  painter 
or  Father  Time  would  make  this 
record  illegible. 

In  the  present  day,  however, 
you  can  make  the  statistics  con- 
cerning your  child,  with  the  Auto- 
graphic Kodak,  which  will  per- 
manently register,  on  the  end  of 
each  negative,  the  facts  you  wish 
to  record,  underneath  a  faithful 
photographic  likeness,  which  no 
door-post  ever  showed. 


Showing  that  in  a  Profile  Eyes 

Should  Not  be  Turned  as  Far 

as  the  Face  is  Turned 


O' 


THEY   WILL  GROW  UP 


IN  the  very  first  number  of 
KoDAKERY  we  published  a 
Brownie  portrait  of  Miss  Viola 
Dana,  the  then  very  youngest 
leading  lady.  At  the  time  the 
picture  was  made.  Miss  Dana 
was  in  the  "movies,"  played,  in 
fact,  a  child's  part  in  our  own 
little  play,  "A  Kodak  Honey- 
moon." And  then,  so  quickly  as 
to  almost  take  one's  breath  away, 
she    became,    as    Gwendolyn    in 


"The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl."  one 
of  Broadway's  most  famous  stars. 

And  then, — almost  as  quickly, 
— she  went  and  grew  up. 

This  would  really  have  been 
unforgivable  but  for  one  fact. 
\' iola, — Oh  !  beg  pardon — those 
long  skirts  should  have  been  a 
warning — Miss  Dana,  had  a 
younger  sister,  Leonie.  Leonie 
now  plays  the  part  of  the  whim- 
sical Gwendolyn,  and  it  is  witli 
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in    ■■Til..   K.Mlak   II. .n, 

the  second  from  left  i 

(Kodak  Negative) 


iMwn  here  (in  the  checked 
1.' '     Viola's  sister, 
picture 


litr  that  yoii  laua'li  and  cry  and 
syinpathizt'. 

And  little  Leonie.  too.  was  in 
"The  Kodak  Honeymoon"  movie 
storv.  It  is  not  every  movie  story 
tliat  can  boast  of  two  juvenile 
stars,  to  say  nothing  of  a  leading 
lady  and  her  strong  "support." 
The  group  picture  shows  a-scene 
from  "The  Kodak  Honeymoon." 
The  largest  child  is  Viola  and  the 
second  one  from  her  left  is 
Leonie. 

And  when  "The  Poor  Little 
Rich  Girl"  came  to  Rochester  a 
short  time  ago.  Leonie,  with  the 
very  same  Teddy  Bear  that  had 
gone  through  a  two-season  run 
with  Viola  on  Broadway,  posed 
for  the  Kodak.  She  likes  the 
])icture   and  everybody    wlio    lias 


seen  her  as  Ciweiulolyn  will  like 
the  picture.  But  the  real  moral 
of  this  story  is  that  you  never  can 
tell  what  future  celebrity  you  are 
photographing  when  you  Kodak 
the  children. 

We  shall  watch  the  rest  of  that 
group.  We  may  have  judges, 
senators,  or  even  a  Mathewson 
or  a  Hans  Wagner,  among  them. 

They  »v7/  grow  u])  and  you 
never  can  tell. 


Pa 


rs 


If.  in  sending  pictures  for  \^\\\ 
lication  in  Kodakery,  our  reade 
will  kindly  furnish  exposure  data, 

we   will  be  pleased  to  publish   it 

for  the  benefit  of  others. 
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THE   KODIOPTICOX  AND  THE  AMATEUR 

BY  B.  B.  SNOWDEN 


II — Projection 

THE  principles  of  lantern-slide 
projection,  puzzling  to  some, 
are  really  not  difficult  to  grasp. 
Tlie  Kodiopticon  simply  reverses 
the  camera  process,  as  shown  bv 
tile   accompanying   diagram. 

Suppose  that  you  are  taking  a 
picture  of  the  front  of  a  store  AA. 
Then  B  is  the  lens  of  the  camera 
•md  CC  the  plate  or  film.  If 
your  Kodak  had  a  ground  glass 
at  CC  you  would  see  upon  it  the 
image  of  the  store-front  upside- 


IXD    THE    SLIDE 

down.  Tliat  is.  tlic  liglit  from 
the  point  A  would  ))ass  through 
the  lens  to  the  point  A',  the  light 
from  B  to  B',  etc. 

This  is  the  camera  ])rocess. 
Reverse  it  and  you  liave  tlie 
Kodiopticon  process.  Instead  of 
a  sun-illumined  store-front  at  AA 
you  have  a  white  screen  in  a 
darkened  room.  Instead  of  a 
Kodak  you  have  a  bellows  cham- 
ber between  B  and  CC  lighted 
from  behind  at  D.     This  light  is 
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ji,.-itlu  red  and  diffused  by  n  set  of 
condensing  lenses  between  U  and 
CC.  Instead  of  a  fihiti  or  plate  at 
CC  you  have  a  lantern  slide, 
which  may  for  convenience's  sake 
be  tliought  of  as  a  transparent 
j)rint.  Thus,  instead  of  the  image 
of  the  illuminated  store-front 
passing  through  the  lens  B  to  the 
jilate  or  film  CC,  you  have  the 
illuminated  image  from  the  lan- 
tern slide  at  CC  passing  through 
the  lens  B  to  the  screen  AA. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious  or 
occult  about  it.  The  two  processes 
are  optically  the  same,  one  being 
merely  the  reverse  of  the  other. 

Why,  then,  doesn't  the  image 
appear  on  the  screen  upside- 
down?  The  answ'er  is  simple: 
3'ou  put  the  slide  into  the  lantern 
upside-down  and  it  is  accordingly 
thrown  onto  the  screen  right-side 
up. 

The    comjiarison    between    tlic 


Kodiopticon  and  the  camera  may 
be  carried  a  step  further.  Just 
as  a  single  detail  of  the  store- 
front, say,  the  sign,  will  be  larger 
or  smaller  on  the  film  according 
to  the  distance  at  which  you  hold 
your  camera,  so  the  size  of  the 
image  on  the  screen  will  be  larger 
or  smaller  according  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  you  place  the 
Kodiopticon  from  the  screen. 
Onlv  here  again  the  process  is 
reversed ;  the  nearer  to  the  screen 
the  Kodiopticon  is  placed  the 
smaller  the  image  will  be  and  the 
farther  away  the  larger. 

Formerly,  all  lantern  slides 
were  made  of  glass,  but  Velox 
film  now  provides  a  much  simpler 
and  more  expeditious  method 
of  slide-making.  Velox  Lantern 
Slide  Film  is  very  much  thicker 
than  negative  film,  and  is  light 
and  unbreakable,  is  mounted  in  a 
c.'irdboard   frame   for   use   in   tlie 


D    # 
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lantern  which  holds  it  rigid  and 
makes  it  easy  to  handle. 

Lantern  slides,  in  this  country, 
have  a  standard  outside  measure- 
ment of  3 1/4  by  4  inches.  The 
shorter  dimension  is  always  the 
height;  that  is,  you  cannot  put  a 
slide  into  the  lantern  with  the 
short  sides  at  top  and  bottom. 
These  dimensions,  however,  do 
not  indicate  the  actual  size  of 
the  slide  image,  for  in  glass 
slides  the  binding  and  mask  cut 
off  part  of  the  slide,  and  in  film 
slides  the  frame  and  mask  do  the 
same.  The  mask  or  mat  is  nothing 
but  a  black  paper  cut-out  to  cover 
part  of  the  film. 

The  masks  or  mats  for  Velox 
film  are  made  with  openings   of 


The  Snow  House 
Made  with  IX  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


six  sizes  and  shapes.  It  is  best 
to  provide  yourself  with  one 
packet  of  each.  Then,  as  the 
frame  itself  is  an  adequate  mask 
for  your  larger  pictures,  you  are 
provided  with  seven  possible 
openings,  and  this  range  of  sizes 
and  shapes  will  prove  sufficient 
for  you  to  print  a  slide  from  al- 
most any  negative  from  the  Vest- 
Pocket  size  up.  Of  course,  if 
you  are  printing  from  a  SA  or 
i  X  5  negative  you  must  select 
only  a  portion  of  it.  This  need 
not  worry  you,  however,  for  you 
will  be  astonished  to  see  how 
many  of  your  larger  pictures  are 
improved  by  this  process  of  selec- 
tion. I  have  masked  a  large  num- 
ber of  horizontal  No.  1  Kodak 
negatives  so  they  make  vertical 
pictures,  and  fully  half  my  Velox 
slides  are  from  4x5  negatives. 
I  have  used  every  style  of  mask, 
and  in  many  cases  I  have  used  no 
mask  at  all  but  the  frame.  This 
should  illustrate  the  wide  range 
of  choice  in  making  slides  by  con- 
tact on  Velox  Lantern  Slide  Film. 
I  began  by  thinking  that  only 
m}"  small  negatives  would  be 
useful  for  slide-making.  Now, 
whatever  the  size  of  the  batch  of 
negatives  I  develop,  I  expect  to 
make  slides  from  at  least  half  of 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
])rocess  is  easy,  and  it  is  fasci- 
nating. 
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DAY  OR   NIGHT  EFFECTS   FROM  THE 
SAME  NEGATIVE 

noon,  not  earlier  than 
two  hours  before  sun- 
set. 

They  should  be 
made  on  a  day  when 
the  sk}'  is  blue  and, 
since  all  films  and 
plates  are  supersensi- 
tive to  blue,  a  color 
screen  should  be  used, 
or  the  blue  of  the  sky 
will  be  rendered  too 
light  in  the  picture. 

W  hen  a  Kodak 
Color  Screen  is  used 
with  Eastman  Film  the  cor- 
rect exposure,  between  the  hours 
of  8  and  9  in  the  morning  and 
3  and  1  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary,  for   an   average   view  whose 


Printer!  to  Give  Dayliolif  EflVct 

WHEN  tlie  ground  is  covered 
with  snow  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  make  negatives  from 
which  we  can  print  pictures  that 
will  sliow  either  day  or  night 
effects. 

The  secret  of  suc- 
cess lies  in  having  the 
strongest  liglit  in  the 
foreground,  or  near 
the  horizon. 

As  strong  lights  and 
shadows  are  needed 
and  as  long  shadows 
are  desirable  in  snow- 
scenes,  the  best  time 
to  obtain  such  pic- 
tures, in  the  morning, 
will  be  not  later  than 
two  hours  after  sun- 
rise and,  in  the  after- 


Printed  to  Give  Moonlight  Effect 
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nearest  view  object  is  thirty  feet 
or  farther  from  the  camera,  will 
be  about  one-fifth  of  a  second,  if 
stop  /.8  (U.S.  No.  1)  is  used,  or 
about  3  seconds  when  the  small- 
est stop  on  the  various  models  of 
hand  cameras  is  used. 

The  surest  way  to  develop  the 
films  or  plates  correctly  is  to  use 
a  tank.  If  developed  in  the  tray 
they  must  not  be  over-developed, 
or  the  highlights  will  be  too 
dense  for  making  prints  that 
will  show  night  effects. 

To  obtain  day  effects  from  the 
negatives    the    ])rinting    must    be 


timed  so  the  detail  will  show  in 
the  half-tones  and  lighter  shad- 
ows. For  this.  Special  Velox. 
which  is  designed  for  producing 
soft  effects,  is  especialW  adapted. 
For  night  effects  the  printing- 
must  be  timed  so  detail  will  show 


in    the    highlights    only,    sc 
shadows  will  be  very  dark, 
this    the    contrasty    effects 
duced    by     Regular     Velox 
often  be  most  pleasing. 


the 
For 
pro- 
will 
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The  dated  autographic  negative 
cords  historv  in  the  making. 
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PRINTS  WITH  WHITE  MARGINS 

ARLY     all    black-and-wliite 
photographs  that  are  not  to 


be  mounted  on  .wliite  cards  are 
most  pleasing  when  finished  witli 
white    margins. 

White  margins  are  obtained  by 
printing  the  negative  through  the 
opening  in  a  mask  of  opaque 
paper.  This  mask  is  placed  over 
the  negative  in  the  printing  frame 
and  the  negative  so  adjusted  that 
the  part  we  wish  to  print  from  will 
show  through  the  opening  in  the 
mask.  As  the  opening  in  the  mask 
can  be  made  of  any  size  and  shape 
desired,  up  to  the  full  size  of  the 
negative,  we  can  print  from  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  a  negative. 
and  as  those  parts  of  the  negative 
that  are  covered  by  the  mask  can- 
not print,  they  will  be  white  after 
the  print  has  been  developed.  By 
this  method  we  can  make  prints 
having  white  margins  of  any 
width   we   prefer. 

AVhile  these  masks  can  be 
made  from  black  paper,  all  Avho 
have  made  them  realize  the  diffi- 
culty of  cutting  them  so  the  lines 
will  meet  at  the  corners  at  per- 
fect   right   angles. 

This  difficulty  may  be  entirely 
avoided  by  using  the  Eastman 
Mask  Chart.  This  chart  is  made 
of  duplex  paper  —  black  on  one 
side  and  red  on  the  other.  The 
red  side  is  ruled  with  fine,  yet  very 
distinct  black  lines,  which  inter- 
sect each  other  at  perfect  right 


angles.  These  lines  are  so  spaced 
tliat  they  form  squares  one-eighth 
of  an  incli  on  a  side.  The  exact 
center  of  the  chart  is  indicated  by 
heavier  lines  which  extend  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
chart.  Ever}'  fourth  line  is  num- 
bered, the  number  indicating  the 
distance  of  the  line  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  chart  in  half  inches. 
Tliese  numbers  are  also  placed 
along  the  marginal  lines  on  all 
four  sides  of  the  chart. 

Xeitlier  a  ruler  nor  a  square  is 
needed  for  cutting  a  mask.  The 
chart  itself  is  ruler  and  square 
combined.  All  that  is  needed  for 
cutting  masks  is  a  sharp  pen- 
knife, a  straight-edge  for  guiding 
the  knife  along  the  lines  ruled  on 
tlie  chart,  and  a  sheet  of  glass  on 
wliich  to  lay  the  chart  wliile  the 
mask  is  being  cut.  By  cutting 
the  chart  on  glass  with  a  sharp 
knife,  we  will  always  obtain 
ck"an-cut  lines. 

Eastman  Mask  Charts  are  made 
in  three  sizes,  viz:  5  x  7,  8  x  10. 
and  11  X  14.  The  largest  mask 
opening  that  can  be  cut  from  any 
size  of  chart  will  measure  one  inch 
less  in  length  and  one  inch  less  in 
width  than  tlie  chart  itself,  while 
all  sizes  of  charts  will  make  mask 
o))enings  as  small  as  desired. 

The  .")  X  7  Mask  Charts  costless 
than  one  cent  each  and  vaay  be 
trinnned  for  use  in  anj'^  size  of 
printing  frame  smaller  than  5x7. 
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Manufactured  by  EASTMAN  KOL 

AK  COMPANY,  Rochcsicr,  N.  Y. 

Eastniau  Mask  Cliart 

Printed  here  in  reduced  size  to  illustrate  method  of  cutting  true  masks 
for  printing  with  White  Margins 
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The  bi'o- 
lijik  ill  the 
Kodak 
c/iain  of 
daylioht  all 
the  way. 


The  KODAK  FILM  TANK 

makes  fog  during  developnienl;  an  inijtossihility  because 
it  is  absolutely  air  tight  and  light  tight. 

And  tank  development  is  the  only  method  of  develop- 
ment that  can  be  absoluteh^  safe  against  fog — the  result- 
ing negatives  are  crisper  and  more  brilliant  than  those 
obtained  in  au}'  other  way. 

Develo]:)  your  films  anywhere — all  b\-  daylight  in  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank. 

The  cxperieucr  is  in  the  Tank. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At    You)-  Dmle)-- 
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Every  Evcuiug 
has  its  Pic  fit  re 
Possibi/i/ies. 


Kodak  /-lash  Sh,.t  Ho/dn 


Eastman   Flash   Sheets 

enable  you  to  put  the  possibility  in  a  print— make  the  taking  of 
night  pictures  as  simple  and  successful  as  those  obtained  by  day. 
Pictures  of  fire-side  groups,  evening  parties,  the  sleeping  children, 
the  comfortable  scene  around  the  big  center  table,  there  is  plenty 
of  chance  for  the  Kodak  at  night  and  Kastman  Flash  Sheets  help 
you  to  make  the  best  of  each  opportunity  presented. 

Eastman  Flash  Sheets  give  a  broad,  soft  light— too  broad  and 
too  soft  to  startle  the  subject— the  ideal  light  for  portraiture  and 
successful  for  all  kinds  of  night  work  except  where  ab.solutely 
instantaneous  exposures  are  required. 

Used  with  the  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder,  Eastman  Flash 
Sheets  give  you  perfect  control  over  your  illumination. 

You  should  have  the  little  booklet,  "By  Flashlight,"  which 
may  be  obtained,  free,  from  vour  dealer  or  from  us. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

At   Your   Dealer's. 
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A    Uuhcrsal  Developer  ivitJi   the 
stain  left  out — 

EASTMAN 

SPECIAL 

DEVELOPER 

A  successful  developing  agent  for 
films  or  plates,  (tray  development) 
and  paper  producing  negatives  and 
prints   of  the   finest   quality. 

Does  not  stain  the  fingers. 

Convenient,    economical,    clean. 

THE  PRICE 

Cartons  of  five  powders  in  glass  tubes,  -  -     $  .25 

Cartons  of  six  powders,  jiarafiine  wrapped,  -  .25 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At    Your  Dealer's 
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The  ideal  camera  for  the  indoors 

Filmplate  Premo 

Special 

Its  ground  glass  focusing  feature  enables  \ou  to  get 
absolute  sharpness  and  just  the  composition  you  want. 

Its  high  speed  lens  is  especially  valuable  for  indoor 
work,  as  it  greatly  reduces  the  time  of  exix)sure  required 
by  the  ordinary  R.  R.  lens. 

With  this  camera  j^ou  can  use  films  or  ])lates  with 
equal  facility.  It  is  fitted  with  Compound  shutter  and 
Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /.6.3,  and  is  beautifull}- 
finished  in  every  detail. 

Prices  :  3 ',4^x4 '4^,  I50.00  ;  3A  (3'4^x5_J^),  |6o.oo  ; 
4x5,  |6o.oo  ;  5x7,  |8o.oo. 

I'ii-»iii  calaldi^ur  firr  at  all  dcalrr.s' ,  or  mailed  on  )cijur>l. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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.-///  Ill-Doors  ii/7'iies 
your  Kodak  lulicii 
ifs  fitted  with 


The  Kodak 

Portrait 

Attachment 


Simply  another  lens  which, 
when  slipped  on  over  the 
regular  lens  equipment,  en- 
ables you  to  work  so  close 
to  your  subject  that  it  may 
be  made  to  occupy  a  good 
part  of  the  area  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

In  other  words,  subjects  that  with  the  regular  lens  equipment 
appear  too  small  in  the  picture  to  be  completely  satisfying,  will 
now  assume  the  required  proportions. 

Impromptu  portraits,  pictures  of  household  pets,  favorite  articles 
of  furniture,  flowers,  family  heirlooms— every  nook  and  cranny  of 
your  home  holds  its  picture  story— it's  the  stories  in  smaller  type 
that  are  often  the  most  interesting. 

A}id  it  costs  but  fifty  cents. 


ir  -.cith  Broiciiii'  and  Kodak 
Portrait  Attacliiii,-nt. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 
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"Selected  for  Their  Reliability,'' 

There  is  probabh'  no  one  who  gives  the  selec- 
tion of  a  camera  more  carefnl  consideration  than 
those  responsible  for  the  photographs  on  a  Polar 
expedition.  The  Shackleton  expedition  is  now 
on  its  way  to  the  Sonth  Pole,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Hurley-  is  the  official  photographer.  The  Wel- 
lington, New  Zealand,  Evening  Post  sa^'S  : 

"  The  general  photographic  equipment  is  described  by  Mr.  Hurley 
as  the  finest  that  ever  accompanied  any  expedition.  It  includes  five 
Craflex  Cameras,  selected  for  their  reliability." 

Mr.  Hnrle}^  knows — he  has  nsed  Graflex  Cam- 
eras on  previons  expeditions.  Here  is  what  he 
says  in  the  Australasian  Photo  Review : 

■•  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  four  Craflex 
Cameras  I  had  with  me  on  the  expedition — they  did  not  give  me  a 
moment's  trouble.  One  in  particular^a  much  traveled  stereo.scopic 
camera  that  originally  belonged  to  Professor  David,  and  was  with  him 
during  the  Shackleton  expedition— proved  particularly  serviceable. 
It  came  into  my  hands,  and  after  nearly  eighteen  months  with  Dr. 
Mawsons  expedition  I  took  it  through  the  Kast  Indies  and  subse- 
quently on  the  second  cruise  of  tin  '  .Aurora  "  to  .^delie  I.and.  All  tlu- 
trouble  I  have  ever  had  with  it  w;is  that  I  had  to  occasionally  wipt- 
the  lenses." 

■■  Yes,  one  has  many  curious  exptricucts.    Once  I  fell  into  the  sta 
as  usual,  camera  and  all— wlicnout  uu  the  thin  ice,    and    h.ad  .i   n.isty 
cold  time  regaining  the  hut  in  frozen  stiff  clothes.      It  did  not  hurt  tlu- 
camera — it  was  a  ■  Cniflex '.' 

Our  catalog-  tells  why  the  (iraflex  is  be.st 
for  yoKr  work.      May  we  send  you  a  co])y  ? 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Do  not  depend  on  davlioJit 


If  your  house 
is  equipped  with 
electricity, 


The  Brownie 
Enlarging 
Camera 
Illuminator 


makes  it  possible  for  you  to  do  your  enlarging  whenever  you 
please  and  the  strong,  steady  light  given  by  the  Illuminatcr  in- 
sures you  the  best  possible  results. 

Owing  to  the  uniform  intensity  of  the  light,  the  user  is  soon 
able  to  gauge  the  necessary  exposure  with  a  degree  of  exactness 
not  possible  in  daylight  exposure  where  the  intensity  of  the  light 
is  always  a  variable  quantity. 

The  Brozvnie  Enlarging  Camera  Ilhujiiuatoy  also  Diakes  an 
excellent  light  for  Velox  printing. 

May  be  used  with  the  Vest  Pocket  Enlarging  Camera  as  well 
as  with  all  sizes  of  the  Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras. 

The  Price,  53.50 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  Your  Dealer's. 
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The  paper  that  iiiccts  the  a  ma  ten  r  half  wav  : 

VELOX 

Latitude  enough  to  take  care  of  reason- 
able errors  in  exposure.  A  gradation  that 
gives  the  best  possible  print  from  ever}- 
negative. 

The  "  Velox  Book,"  free  atj^our  dealer's,  contains 

abont  fifty  pages  of  authoritative  information  on 

Velox  printing.    You  will  find  this  little  book 

very  readable  and  highly  instructive. 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  y,)Ht  nt'tih-ii. 


KODAK 
ANASTIGMAT  /.8. 

Perfect  definition  is  always  desirable  ■ 
extreme  speed  is  necessary  only  now  and 
then. 

The  Kodak  Anastigmat  /.8  is  only  a 
little  faster  than  the  best  R.  R.  lenses  but 
is  the  equal  in  definition,  flatness  of  field 
and  freedom  from  astigmatism  of  the  most 
expensive  anastigmat  lenses. 

There  are  faster  lenses  than  the  Kodak 
/.8  but,  used  at  /.8,  there  are  none  hcftrr. 


A  PARTIAIv  PRICE  LIST. 

No.  3A  Folding    Pocket    Kodak,    Kodak  Anastigmat 
/".8  Lens  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shntter,  pictnres 

3^x5^4, I25.00 

No.  3,  Do.,  pictures  3X  ^  4X.       -        "        "        "         "      22.50 

No.  I  A,  Do.,  pictures  2>^  X  4^, 20.00 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak,  Do.,  pictures  I >^  X  2 >^,        -        -       11.50 
Autographic  Kodaks  at  proportionate  prices. 
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II 

The  big 

link  ill  the 
Kodak 
chain  of 
daylight  all 
the  icay. 

The  KODAK  FILM  TANK 

Aside   from   the   convenience    of    the    Kodak 
Film    Tank    by    which    you    can    develop    your 
films  anywhere,  in  broad  daylight,  the  fact  that 
tank  development  yields   vou  the  best  possible 
negatives,  in  every  case,  is  the  one    point  that 
drives  the  stor}-  home. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At    Your  Dealer's. 

If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 


^^ 
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Fisher  Women,  Northern  France 

Made  with  Xo.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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The  Blue  Jay 


PHOTOGRAPHING  WILD  BIRDS 

I!Y    \V.   li.    HOOT 

birds 


PHOTOGRAPHING  wild 
with  a  Kodak  may  be  likened 
to  fishing  with  a  hook  and  line. 
If  one  finds  enjoyment  in  angling, 
there  eertainly  is  great  enjoyment 
in  Kodaking  birds.  Excitement? 
Yes,  there  is  })lenty  of  it  also.    It 


may  be  liard  to  get  a  fish  to  bite, 
but  that  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  trying  to  get  a  Avild  bird  to 
pose  for  his  ])ietur( — before  you 
have  learned  how  easily  he  can 
be  persuaded  to  do  so.  When  you 
have    tried,   in    various    wavs,   to 
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Red  Hi-ad  Woodpecker 

photograph  just  one  of  a  certain 
species,  a  cardinal  grosbeak,  for 
instance,  you  will  find  it  a  most 
provokingly  exciting  experience, 
but  3'ou  will  soon  observe  that 
your  bird  nearly  always  alights 
upon  a  certain  sjiot  on  the  fence 
near  where  you  have  been  trying 
to  attract  him  and  then,  as  a  last 
resort,  with  A'our  Kodak  focused 
on  that  particular  spot,  you  go 
back  into  the  house  and  lo,  before 
30U  have  a  chance  to  sit  down, 
the  cardinal  comes,  alights  upon 
the  very  spot  that  is  in  focus,  the 
string  is  pulled,  the  shutter  clicks, 
the  bird  goes  up  into  the  air  about 
six  feet  and  flies  away.  Can  you 
imagine  the  thrill  of  delight  one 


and  free 
disposal. 


experiences  when  the 
film  is  developed  and 
lie  finds  on  it  an 
image  of  the  bird  he 
lias  been  so  long  try- 
ing to  get? 

I  will  tell  you  how 
I  have  succeeded  in 
])liotographing  some 
of  my  birds.  I  say 
my  birds  because  they 
feed  at  mv  table.  I 
have  not  gone  away 
into  the  woods  to  find 
them,  but  have  in- 
vited them  to  come 
to  me, — into  my  back 
yard  and  near  the 
house,  where  I  have 
placed  food  stations 
hmch  counters  at  their 
It    is    not    a    difficult 


Downy  "\\'oodpecker 
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matter  to  attract  the 
winter  birds ;  some 
suet  nailed  to  a  tree 
or  pole  will  attract 
some  of  the  wood- 
peckers,—  d  o  w  n  e  y, 
redhead  and  hairy, — 
the  nuthatch,  the  chi- 
cadees  and  sometimes 
the  bluejays;  but  the 
bluejays  and  chica- 
dees  are  more  apt  to 
alight  on  a  tray.  The 
tray  may  be  made  by 
taking  a  board,  pref- 
erably an  old  one,  a 
foot  wide  and  two  or 
three  feet  long,  with 
narrow  pieces  nailed 
on  the  sides  and  ends, 
so    the    trav 


be    about    two 


Dowiiv  Wno(]i)i-ci.; 


Slate  Colored  Junco 

inches  deep,  on  which  pieces  of 
suet,  sunflower  seed,  broken 
]>ieces  of  nuts  and  some  "scratch 
feed"  ma}'  be  placed.  The  tree 
sparrow  and  purple  grackle  are 
visitors  at  my  food  stations  and 
j  uncos  may  also  be  attracted  to 
the  tray  by  crumbling  up  stale 
fried-cakes.  The  tray  should  not 
be  ))laced  too  high  from  the 
ground  —  from  two  to  six  feet 
will  be  sufficient. 

Having  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing the  birds  so  that  they  have 
become  regular  visitors  every 
(lay,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
])lace  your  Kodak  where  it  will 
be  in  focus,  either  on  the  suet 
on  the  tree,  or  on  the  tray.  Here 
is     where    vou     mav    meet    with 
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Box  Concealing  the  Kodak 


some  difficulty,  for  the  bird  is 
sure  to  go  everywliere  except 
to  tlic  ]n'oper  location,  and 
.liiain.  if  the  Kodak  is  left  un- 
eovrrcd    birds    become    verv    su- 


Red  Head  Woodpecki 


spicious.  especially  when  they 
liear  the  click  of  the  shutter. 
In  order  to  alia}-  their  suspicions 
as  nnich  as  possible,  I  make  a 
box,  witli  an  opening  for  the 
lens,  to  ln)ld  the  Kodak,  thereby 
keejjing  it  entirely  out  of  sight. 
As  tliis  box  was  left  out  all  the 
time,  Avhether  in  use  or  not,  the 
brids  became  accustomed  to  see- 
ing it. 

When  the  portrait  attachment 
is  used  the  focus  should  be  set  at 
six  feet  and  the  lens  should  be 
thirty-two  inches  from  the  food. 
I  ]ilace  the  food  at  the  end  of 
tlie  tray  farthest  from  the  cam- 
era, for  after  hearing  the  click 
of  the  shutter  the  birds  will 
usually  keep  as  far  away  from 
tlie  box  as  possible. 

I    always    make    the    exposure 
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Showing  Bird's  Food  Tray  and  Box  Concealing  Kod; 


while  sitting  at  the  window  where 
it  is  warm  and  comfortable^  by 
pulling  a  cord  that  is  attached 
to  the  lever  on  the  shutter.  I 
have  used  cords  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  witli 
good  results. 

Both  the  Kodak  and  the  box  in 
which  it  is  fastened  must  be 
rigidly  fixed  in  place,  or  the 
camera  will  be  moved  and  the 
negative  blurred  wlien  the  tliread 
is  pulled. 

I  find  that  tlie  wihl  birds  that 
come  to  my  luncli  counter  in  win- 
ter usually  remain  in  my  neigh- 
borhood all  siMiuncr.  when  they 
more  than  pay  for  their  winter's 
board  by  destroying  many  insect 
pests  that  injure  our  trees  and 
plants. 


Mr.  Hoot  has  thus  far  made  all  his  pic- 
tures of  birds  with  a  No.  lA  Kodak. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  use  3A  cameras, 
,vith  the  portrait  attachment,  placing  it  so 
the  lens  will  be  thirty-two  inches  from 
the  bird's  food,  will  obtain  pictures  of 
hirds  that  will  appear  to  be  about  twice 
the  size  of  those  obtained  with  the  lA 
camera. 

The   Editors. 


1  Grosbeak 
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GOLDEN  TREASURE 


Made  with  a  Xo.  3 
Folding-  Pocket 
Kodak 
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;nid  tlie  Ilhistratioii.s  Following  Show  \'arious  Ways  of  "flatting" 
the  Pictures  as  Each  Subject  May  Require 

THE   KODIOPTJCON   AM)  THE   AMATEUR 

BY  B.  B.  .S.NOWDEX 


VKi.ox  lantern  slide  film  puts 
slidf-niMkingwitliiii  the  reach 
of  every  amateur  who  lias  mas- 
tered tlie  maiii])ulatioii  of  \'^e]ox 
paper.  The  ])roce8.ses  of  printing, 
developing,  and  fixing  are  essen- 
tially the  same,  the  only  funda- 
mental difference  being  that  in 
one  case  the  sensitive  emulsion  is 
on  ])a|)er,  in  the  other  on  film.  In 
fad.   my    own    jiraetice   has   been 


to  make  ))rints  and  slides  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  print  comes  U]) 
to  expectations  1  go  aliead  and 
make  a  slide  from  the  same  nega- 
tive. In  such  a  case,  however, 
two  trays  of  developer  should  be 
))repared,  for  best  results  require 
a  ])roportion  of  one  part  Nepera 
solution  to  two  ])arts  water  for 
slides,  while  1:1'  is  the  correct 
pr()|)()rtion  for  \^lox  paper. 
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Every  negative  that  will  yield 
a  good  print  on  Special  Velox  will 
make  a  good  Velox  lantern  slide, 
and  wliile  a  very  tliin  or  flat  neg- 
ative will  not  ]jroduce  a  brilliant 
lantern  slide,  it  will  nevertheless 
make  a  slide  that  will  be  better 
than  a  contact  ])rint.  In  general. 
it  will  be  found  that  the  more 
vigorous  tlie  negative  the  more 
brilliant  will  be  the  slide. 

To  begin ;  select  a  good  snappy 
negative  with  lots  of  detail.  Fol- 
lowing the  makers'  instructions, 
you  may  put  it  into  the  printing- 
frame  as  you  would  in  making  a 
j)rint.    then    place    a    Velox    film 


over  it  (sensitive  side  down)  as 
you  would  a  piece  of  Velox  paper, 
elani]!  the  frame,  and  print. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  by  the  way, 
in  distinguishing  the  sensitive 
side,  as  this  is  indicated  for  ynu 
on  the  ]iacket. 

Certain  difficulties  with  print- 
ing in  this  manner  have  led  me 
to  follow  a  much  simpler  method. 
P'.specially  with  small  film  nega- 
tives. I  have  found  that  negative 
and  slide-film  sometimes  get  dis- 
arranged before  I  can  clamp  the 
back  on.  So  I  have  discarded 
the  frame  in  jirinting  almost 
cntirelv.     I  take  the  glass  out  of 
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the  frame,  adjust  negative  and 
film  upon  it  by  transmitted  light 
(from  a  distance),  put  the  frame- 
back  or  an  old  plate  covered  with 
black  pa))er  over  the  negative  and 
film,  and  then  expose  by  holding 
glass  and  frame-back  in  position 
by  pressure  of  the  fingers  at  each 
end.  This  might  be  a  poor 
method  if  you  had  a  case  of 
"nerves";  yet,  for  myself,  I  find 
that  I  can  thus  work  nmch  bet- 
ter and  quicker  than  by  fussing 
around  with  the  frame.  I  have 
never  yet  spoiled  a  film  by  move- 
ment, and  I  always  get  the  hori- 
zontals     and      verticals      i)arall(l 


with  the  edges  of  the  film,  a  most 
imjjortant  matter,  for  otherwise 
the  picture  will  show  u])  on  tlie 
screen  out  of  plumb,  lik--  a  jjoor- 
]y-trimmcd  print. 

At  first,  but  only  at  first,  it  is 
a  little  hard  to  judge  the  j)r()|)er 
density  of  a  slide.  This  you  will 
have  to  learn  by  practice.  For 
a  sunlit  scene  with  clear  sk}'  the 
finished  slide  should  show  the 
sky  -  part  entirely  transparent, 
with  no  trace  of  fog,  and  with 
snap))y  detail  in  the  shadows.  To 
secure  this  snap  you  must  leave 
the  slide  in  the  developer  fully 
tliree   inimites.      If  at  the  end   of 
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three  minutes  the  slide  is  too 
dense  it  was  over-printed,  and 
if  not  dense  enough  it  was  under- 
printed.  On  removing  your  slide 
from  the  hypo  you  can  judge  its 
density  best  by  looking  through 
it  at  a  piece  of  white  paper 
which  catches  the  light  from  the 
Welsbach. 

When  they  are  fixed,  wash  the 
slides  for  one  hour  in  running 
water,  after  which  each  slide  as 
it  is  taken  out  should  be  separ- 
ately rinsed  in  a  gentle  stream 
to  rid  it  of  any  specks  or  par- 
ticles   that    may    adhere.        The 


slides    may    then    be    put    away 
to  dry. 

Before  you  frame  the  slides 
you  can,  if  you  like,  put  them 
through  the  varnish  bath,  drying 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  be- 
fore. The  varnish  comes  ready 
prepared,  and  may  be  used  over 
and  over.  It  is  not  a  mussy  pre- 
paration. A  varnished  film  may 
be  handled  without  danger  from 
fingermarks,  for  you  can  wipe  off 
any  such  marks  with  a  damp 
cloth.  But  if  you  intend  to  color 
the  slides,  which  you  can  do  by 
following  the  directions  that  come 
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with  Velox  Water  Color  Stamps, 
the  varnishing  must  be  postponed 
until  after  the  coloring,  as  the 
color  will  not  adhere  to  the  var- 
nished surface. 

The  mounting  and  framing  is 
the  easiest  job  of  all.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  to  follow  the  simple 
directions  that  come  with  the 
frames.  Use  liquid  glue,  not 
paste.  The  tube  glue  that  comes 
with  a  needle  stopper  is  the 
handiest  thing.  The  accompany- 
ing illustrations  will  give  an  idea 
as  to  some  of  the  possible  mat 
arrangements,  also  showing  how 


adaptable  Velox  slide-making  is 
to  the  various  sizes  of  negatives. 
Mats  and  films  have  the  same 
outside  measurements. 

I  have  made  some  hundreds  of 
Velox  lantern  slides,  and  have 
found  the  results  so  quick  and 
sure  that  I  wouldn't  go  back  to 
sjlass  slides  for  the  world.  Be- 
sides, the  films  never  break  and 
thev    have    almost    no    weight. 


I)eveh)p  fihiis  at  65  degrees. 
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RULE  FOR  OUT-OF-DOOR  EXPOSURES 


MAKING  exposures  out-of- 
doors  that  will  be  accurate 
enougli  for  producing  good  nega- 
tives is  a  ver3-  simple  matter. 

Tlu'  rule  to  be  observed  can  be 
stated  in  two  words  —  sixteen, 
twenty-five.  Sixteen  indicates  the 
stop  and  twenty-five  (meaning 
'{'5  of  a  second)  indicates  the 
shutter  speed. 

As  16-25  will  give  a  fully- 
timed  exposure  for  an  ordinary 
landscape  with  a  principal  ob- 
ject in  the  foreground,  at  any 
time  of  year,  from  2]-2  hours 
after  sunrise  to  21,2  hours  before 
sunset,  this  will  afford  a  basis 
from  which  to  calculate  other  ex- 
posures. 

For  a  landscape  witli  trees  or 


Happy  Days 

Made  with  a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 


bushes  occupying  most  of  the 
picture  the  exposure  should  be 
doubled — by  using  stop  8  (/.  1 1 ) 
and  a  shutter  speed  of  ^/4o  of  a 
second. 

For  a  portrait  out-of-doors, 
when  the  subject  is  in  the  shade 
of  a  building  (not  under  a  tree 
or  porch)  but  exposed  to  the 
unobstructed  light  of  the  sky, 
the  exposure  should  be  quad- 
rupled— by  using  stop  1  (/.8) 
and  a  shutter  speed  of  V25  of  a 
second. 

When  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  subject  is  in  the 
shade,  or  on  days  that  are  cloudy 
(this  does  not  mean  gloomy  or 
very  dark,  however),  the  expos- 
ure for  each  of  the  subjects  we 
have  listed  should  be  four  times 
as  long  as  that  given  when  the 
sun  is  shining. 

The  rule  we  have  stated  is  eas- 
ily remembered  and,  while  it  does 
not  always  insure  absolutely  cor- 
rect exposure,  it  does,  however, 
insure  ample  exposure,  which  is 
the  foundation  on  which  all  good 
negatives  are  built. 

This  rule  applies  to  all  styles 
of  cameras,  fitted  with  any  type 
of  lens,  that  is  mounted  in  a  shut- 
ter like  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing, 
the  Kodak  Automatic,  or  the 
Compound,  all  of  which  are  de- 
signed for  giving  various  auto- 
matic exposures  in  fractional 
parts  of  a  second. 
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KODAK      PICTURES      FROM      PLAGES^ 
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pjxamjilo  of  "I'lat"  Lifi'hting  and  Over-Accentuateci  Accessories 

That  Detract  from  the  Portrait 

Itself 


(See  Arlitie  on  ■•Kutiak  Poiti  attuir" ) 
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KODAK  PORTRAITURE 


BY  ('.  haze: 


V — ACCliSSORI 


TRAYVOR 
>    AND    AS    .' 


Hindrance 


VKRY  often  accessories  seem 
only  a  hindrance,  but  wlien 
we  feel  this  waj^  it  is  likely  to  be 
when  we  have  failed  to  use  them 
properly.  For,  of  course,  every 
portrait  must  have 
some  accessor}'  ele- 
ment. A  perfectly 
flat  background, 
white,  black  or  gray, 
is  in  a  sense  an  ac- 
cessory. 

But  I  am  thinking 
i  n  particular  just 
now  of  the  portraits 
which  the  amateur 
finds  it  most  con- 
venient and  natural 
to  make  —  those 
with  ordinary  sur- 
roundings rather 
than  those  which 
belong  to  the  studio 
and  the  professional 
artist. 

For  example,  in 
the  portrait  at  a 
window  the  curtains 
may  become  acces- 
sories. In  the  cor- 
ner of  a  couch,  the 
pillows,  objects  on 
the  wall,  and  near- 
by furniture  all  may 
become     accessories 


that  must  be  managed.  If  they 
are  managed  well,  they  help  the 
portrait.  If  they  are  not  man- 
aged well,  they  will  detract  from 
the  portrait. 


A  Chiirming  Pose  Helped  by  the  Simplest 
Possible  Surroundings 
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How  to  use  accessories  so  as  to 

make  agreeable  lines  (so  harmon- 
ious and  agreeable  that  one  look- 
ing at  the  pictures  forgets  to 
notice  what  they  are)  is  a  most 
fascinating  study.  I  Avish  every 
reader  of  this  might  think 
about  it  and  learn  the  delight 
of  it. 

The  best  general  rule  is  to 
remember  that  the  main  point  of 
tlie  story  is  the  face.  Just  as  you 
would  not  forgive  a  story  writer 
for  lugging  in  a  lot  of  stuff  that 
made  you  imjjatient,  because  it 
retarded  the  progress  of  the 
story,  so  you  do  not  forgive  a 
))ortrait  study  for  so  strongly  in- 
truding on  your  atention  with 
surroundings  that  you  have  diffi- 
culty in  getting  at  the  point  of 
the  story.  Just  as  all  the  tricks 
of  a  good  story  teller  help  his 
]:)oint.  so  the  tricks  of  the  picture 
maker  should  help  his  point, 
too. 

Take  the  case  of  the  portrait 
on  page  18.  The  face  (turned 
squarely  to  the  light  and  un- 
helped,  as  to  the  hair,  by  any 
reflector)  has  the  rivalry  of  a 
great  many  objects,  all  approxi- 
matelv  in  focus,  and  all  fully 
lighted.  Nothing  in  the  picture 
helps  the  face  except  the  wall,  by 
giving  it  relief,  and  the  book, 
which  gives  its  pose  a  meaning. 
In  other  words,  this  is  a  scene 
rather  than  a  portrait — a  scene, 
by  the  way,  with  five  levels  of 
horizontal  lines. 


The  portrait  on  page  21,  which 
also  suffers  from  the  need  of 
slight  help  in  the  way  of  a  re- 
flector, is  strong  and  spirited  in 
light  and  sliade  effect,  but  its 
lines  are  not  comfortable.  The 
emphatic  line  of  the  chair  is  un- 
balanced as  it  might  have  been, 
for  example,  if  the  sitter  held  the 
book  at  a  natural  angle  before 
her.  For  me  the  effect  would 
have  been  much  easier  if  the  head 
had  been  slightly  inclined. 

The  rule,  that  as  the  body  tips 
backward  the  head  should  tip 
forward,  and  that  as  the  body 
tips  forward  the  head  should  rise, 
is  based,  not  on  art,  but  on  nature. 
This  is  the  natural  balancing 
habit.  A  great  dramatic  teacher 
once  said  to  his  class,  "Sitting 
or  standing,  always  distribute 
yourself  over  the  center  of 
gravity."  This  has  a  "high 
brow"  sound,  but  it  is  plain  art 
sense. 

In  the  out-door  portrait  of  the 
golf  girl  we  have  absolutely  sim- 
ple and  graceful  lines,  and,  with 
a  world  of  chances  that  they 
would  not  help,  everything  in  the 
landscape  does  help.  The  sur- 
roundings help  first,  by  being 
natural — by  being  a  setting — 
and  second,  by  not  interfering. 


Use  a  tripod  for  indoor  work. 
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Strongly  Marked  Cliair  IJin-  Lnhalaiiced  b}-  the  I'usc,  or  by 
Other  Accessories 
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Plivsico-Chemical  I.alioraturv 


KODAK  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 


T 


IME  was  when  the  amateur 
required  rather  more  than  an 
'lementary  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry to  ply  his  art.  To-day,  he 
requires  none.  He  presses  a  but- 
ton, dissolves  a  couple  of  pow- 
ders,— whose  ingredients  he  may 
not  even  know, — in  his  develop- 
ing tank,  and  his  picture  is  made. 
Of  the  infinite  chemical  changes 
he  has  wrought,  he  need  have  no 
knowledge  whatsoever.  The 
mysterious  physical  forces  he, — 
all  unconsciously,  perhaps, — 
calls  to  his  aid,  work  within  laws 
that  have  been  strictly  defined 
for  him.  The  work  he  once  did 
is  done  better  now  in  laboratories. 


The  knowledge  of  which  he  once 
had  a  considerable  smattering 
has  been  organized  into  a  science 
of  exact  information.  Picture 
making  has  been  made  the  simple 
pastime  it  is,  only  because  the 
results  of  careful  investigation 
and  research  in  photographic 
processes  have  been  transferred 
with  equallv  scientific  exactness 
to  the  sensitive  materials  the  ama- 
teur employs. 

The  right  arm  of  the  Kodak 
industry  is,  consequently,  the 
Kodak  Laboratory  where  this 
research  work  is  done.  There 
within  ivied  walls  that  speak  of 
tranquillity    and    repose    will   be 
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found  the  most  completeh^ 
equipped  and  best  staffed  indus- 
trial laboratory  in  the  world.  The 
staff'  is  composed  of  scientists, 
some  of  them  of  international 
reputation,  and  all  eminent  in 
their  own  special  field.  The 
equipment  has  in  view,  not  only 
the  testing  and  improvement  of 
photographic  materials,  but  the 
more  serious  problems  of  research 
work — the  orderly  and  scientific 
study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  subject.  On  these 
broad  lines  the  Kodak  Company 
is  constantly  working  to  advance 
the  world's  knowledge  of  photog- 
raphy; constantly  seeking  to 
wrest  from  Nature  secrets  hid- 
den since  the  birth  of  the  world. 
Anything  like   a   complete  de- 


scription of  this  laboratory  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question  in  a 
single  article.  But  we  hope  from 
time  to  time  to  give  our  readers 
at  least  a  glimpse  into  this  labora- 
tory, where  so  many  of  their 
])roblems  are  solved. 

The  building  itself  is  eighty 
feet  square,  three  stories  in 
height,  with  a  basement  the  full 
area  of  the  building.  In  addition 
to  testing  laboratories,  library, 
X-Ray  room,  studios,  the  build- 
ing is  equipped  with  an  inde- 
pendent ))lant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  |)hot()graj)hic  material  on 
such  a  scale  that  the  results  can 
be  practically  applied  in  the 
manufacturing  departments.  This 
also  gives  opportunity  for  com- 
j^aring  the  product  of  the  labora- 
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torv  with  tlif  product  of  the  fac- 
tory. The  laborator}"  is,  conse- 
(|uently.  able  to  go  much  fartlier 
into  researcli  work  than  the  in- 
vestigation or  behavior  of  iinislied 
))roducts.  Here  also  are  made 
the  ])hotographic  materials  re- 
(juired  for  scientific  work,  for 
which,  of  course,  there  is  little 
commercial   demand. 


While  the  knowledge  it  acquires 
is  primarily  intended  to  improve 
Kodak  jjroducts  and  develo})  the 
Kodak  industry,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  laboratory 
investigations  to  merely  practical 
ends.  The  results  obtained  are 
l)ublished  in  the  same  way  as 
university  and  government  labo- 
ratories publish  theirs. 
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TO   OUR 

As  we  have  received  many  in- 
f\  quiries  regarding  the  condi- 
tions under  which  pictures  are 
published  in  Kodakery  we  be- 
lieve our  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  we  will  gladly 
))ublish  any  pictures,  made  b}' 
amateur  photographers,  that  are 
good  enough  to  prove  of  interest 
even  to  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  people,  the  in- 
cident, or  the  scene  portrayed. 

To  be  of  general  interest  a 
picture  must  usually  contain  some 
principal  object,  to  which  the  eye 
is  irrestibly  drawn.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  photograph  is  technic- 
ally perfect  does  not  make  it  a 
picture  of  general  interest.  A 
picture  of  a  barn  may  be  technic- 
ally perfect,  but  it  would  prob- 
ably interest  no  one  but  the  owner 
of  the  barn.  Pictures  of  people 
may  be  technically  perfect  and 
yet  their  pictorial  value  may  be 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  subjects 
informing  all  observers,  by  their 
attitude,  that  they  are  posing  for 
a  picture.  This  rule,  of  course, 
has  exceptions — especially  when 
the  subject  is  a  pretty  girl. 

Well  composed  pictures  th.-it 
portray  action  always  compel  at- 
tention. We  once  came  across  a 
gadig  of  laborers  repairing  a  road- 
bed. When  the  Kodak  was 
pointed  at  them  every  man,  with- 
out exception,  dropped  his  pick 
or  shovel,  stood  bolt  upright  and. 
with  folded  arms,  squarely  faced 


READERS 

the  camera.  Such  a  picture, 
whether  of  an  individual  or  of  a 
group  of  people,  is  not  of  general 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
gang  of  laborers  at  work,  would 
readily  furnish  subject  matter  for 
several  pictures  that  would  por- 
tray action  and  be  full  of  human 
interest. 

Many  photographers  have  a 
preference  for  photographing 
certain  kinds  of  subjects.  The 
writer,  for  instance,  has  a  strong 
inclination  to  photographing 
bridges.  To  those  who  have  such 
predilections,  but  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  results  that  flow  there- 
from, and  also  to  all  other  pho- 
tographers who  may  care  for  our 
kindly  criticism,  we  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  send  us  their 
negatives  and  prints,  together 
with  all  available  data,  such  as 
stop  and  shutter  speed,  the  hour, 
day  and  month  the  exposure  was 
made  and  the  name  .-ind  grade  of 
paper  used.  We  will  take  plea- 
sure in  offering  our  opinion,  by 
personal  letter,  regarding  any 
negatives  and  jirints  our  readers 
send  for  criticism. 

We  wish  to  help  all  photogra- 
])]u>rs  make  better  pictures,  and 
will  be  jileased  to  answer  any 
(luestions  regarding  any  branch 
of  amateur  photography.  Any 
services  we  may  thus  render  are 
to  be  regarded  as  courtesies — and 
courtesies  are  always  extended 
free  of  charffc.      Thk  Editors. 
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Docs  Double  Duty 


Thermometer  Stirring  Rod 

combines  an   excellent   thermometer   with    a    most   convenient   stirring   rod. 
You  always  know  the  temperature  of  the  solution  you  are  stirring. 
One  end  of  the  glass  rod  is  flattened  to  better  crush  the  chemicals. 

PRICE,   %   .60 

CANADIAN   KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 
TORONTO,  CANADA 


EASTMAN    FILM   CLIPS 

offer  a  practical,  convenient  and  inexpensive  meth- 
od for  hanging  films  during  the  drying  process. 
Two  clips  are  used  for  each  strip  of  film — one, 
suspended  from  a  nail  or  hook,  grips  the  top  of 
the  film  securel}'  and  the  other,  fastened  at  the 
bottom,  keeps  it  taut  and  clear  of  the  wall. 


T^Yz  inch,  nickled,  per  pair,         -         -         -       ;f  .30 
5  inch,         --------  .35 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  sun  never  sets  for  tJie   Kodak. 

EASTMAN 
FLASH   SHEETS 


make  the  taking  of  night  pictures  just  as  successful  as  those 
obtained  by  da}-,  and  many  a  coveted  picture  is  possible  only  at 
night. 

The  cosey  scene  around  the  center  table  with  fither  im- 
mersed in  his  newspaper  and  the  younger  element  grinding 
out  to-morrow's  lessons,  evening  parties  or  "just  some  of  the 
bunch  who  dropped  in",  the  sleeping  children,  these  are  a  few 
of  the  countless  opportunities  that  present  themselves  night 
after  night  and  that  Eastman  Flash  Sheets  enable  you  to  make 
the  most  of. 

The  manipulation  is  simple,  the  illumination  soft,  broad, 
and  easily  controlled  and  the  results  sure  when  directions  are 
followed. 

The  Kodak  Flash  iSheet  Holder,  a  very  handy  device  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  Eastman  Flash  Sheets,  permits  the 
sheet  to  be  ignited  from  the  back  with  a  metal  shield  between 
the  operator  and  the  flash. 

You  will  waul  to  read  '•  I?y  I-'lashlight  ",  a  hand-book  of 
information  on  flash  light  pholograph\'.  Obtainable  either  at 
vour  dealer's  or  from  us,   b\-  mail. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   Your   Dealer's. 
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"\Safety  Firsf'  means  a  tripod  for  all  exposures 
oz'er  i-2j  of  a  seeond. 


The  Kodak  Metal  Tripod 

Exceptionally  rigid,  light  and  compact  to  carry,  easy  to  set  up 
and  easier  still  to  close,  the  Kodak  Metal  Tripod  combines  all 
general  tripod  features  with  others  exclusivel}'  its  own. 

Has  telescoping  legs  of  brass  tubing— upper  ones  black 
enamelled— an}-  section  of  which  becoming  inoperative  through 
accident  maj'  be  removed  for  repairs. 

Nos.  380,  390,  400  and  410  fold  up  flat,  the  first  three  being 
supplied  in  neat  cases.  Nos.  400  and  410  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  fitted  with  a  patent  top,  which  provides  a 
broad,  firm  table  for  supporting  the  camera,  but  folds  to  the  side 
when  tripod  is  not  in  use. 


THE  PRICE 

No.  320.  5  sections,  length  closed  \-i^2  inches 

No.  330.  7  sections,  length  closed  II34'  inches 

No.  340.  4  sections,  length  closed  15;^  inches 

No.  380.  7  sections,  length  closed  11 1^  inches 

No.  390.  7  sections,  length  closed  WA  inches 

No.  400.  7  sections,  length  closed  12  inches 

No.  410.  4  sections,  length  closed  16  inches 


S3.  (TO 
3.75 
2.50 
(;.25 
0.00 
6.50 
3.25 


Adjustable  Heads  (extra)  fitted  ^ 
of  above  Tripods. 

No.  .300,  $1.00  No. 


ith  ball  and  socket  joint  suitable  for  an\ 


No.  310,  «1. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   Yojtr  Dealer's 
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Make    your 


plate  camera  a  day- 
light loading  film  cam- 
You  can  do  it 
with  a 


Premo    Film    Pack   Adapter 

Loads  like  a  plate  holder.  Permits  ground 
glass  focusing  before  each  exposure.  Doubles 
the  value  of  any  plate  camera. 

The  Premo  catalojjue  describes  it  thoroughly,  as 
well  as  the  fine  line  of  Premo  cameras.  Get  a 
copy  from  your  dealer,  or   write  us.      It's  free. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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Emphasize  the  beauty, 
the  interest  of  some  of 
your  Kodak  pictures 
with  a 

Brownie 

Enlarging 

Camera 

The  larger  print  tells 
the  same  story  but  i)i 
bigger  type. 

The  process  of  enlarging 
with  the  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  is  simplicity,  itself. 
No  focusing -no  dark  room. 
Slip  the  negative  in  at  one  end  of  the  camera,  the  paper  at  the 
other,  expose  to  daylight,  and  develop  and  fix  in  the  regular  way. 
Results  are  as  certain  as  they  are  satisfying. 

THK   PRICK. 

V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  3J4^  x5>^  enlargements  from 

lj^x2i/<  negatives.    ----------      S1.7."> 

No.  2  Brownie  Post  Card  Enlarging  Camera,  for  33^  x  SU  en- 
largements from  2^^  x3K  negatives,    ------        1.75 

No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  enlargements  from 

2;4;x 3^  negatives, -       .       -       -       -j.no 

No.  3  ditto,  for  6J4  x8i.4  enlargements  from  3J<  x4J^  negatives,  -        3.00 

No.  4  ditto,  for  8x10  enlargements  from  4x5  negatives  (will 

also  take  3J<x5i4  negatives),         -------        4.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
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For 
Your 
Soldier 
Friends 


For  Kodak 
pictures  of  your 
soldier  friends 
the  most  ap])ro- 
priate  mount  is 
one    like    the    "./rwr"   illustrated    al)o\-e. 

Made  on  the  insert  or  sli])-in  plan,  with  oi)ening  in 
flap  for  post  cards  or  3A  ])rints,  and  fitted  with  easel 
back  so  that  it  may  be  set  up  on  a  table  or  mantel. 
Size  outside,  7  x  10.      Two  colors,  (xrey  and  Brown. 

Another  suitaljle  mount  is  the  ''Military ,''  which 
is  made  in  folder  form,  with  the  flags  of  the  Allies  in 
full  colors  on  the  cover.  Takes  post  cards  or  3.^ 
prints.      Made  of  white,  linen- finish  material. 

Your   dealer  has  the.se   mounts. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO., 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


LIMITED 
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//  looks  like  paper  but  it  sticks  like  glue. 


Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue 

]:)rovi(le.s  a  clean,  sure  method  for  mountinj^  prints — excellent  for 
card  mounting  and  particularly  adapted  for  album  work. 

It  insures  perfect  contact,  will  not  cause  curling  or  warping 
even  on  the  thinnest  mount  and  is  easy  and  convenient  to  handle. 

Ju.st  tack  a  piece  of  the  tissue  to  the  back  of  the  print  liy 
touching  with  the  point  of  a  hot  iron,  trim  the  print  and  the 
tissue  together,  cover  with  blotter  and  press  with  hot  iron.  Your 
print  is  mounted  and  mounted  rii^/it. 


THK    PRICK. 


Per  Per 

Package  Package  dross 
'ly^  X  314.     otloz.,     i;  .1(1      s  .-J.-} 
3'/  X  3'/.,      3     "  .1(1  .3.". 

Z%  X  A%.      3     "  .10  .3:. 

3K  X  .5'/,,      -J     "  .111 

S  yard.s,  20  inches  wide,  per  roll, 


Per         Per 
Package  Package  Gross 
•J  doz.,      5  .10        J  ..V, 
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At  Vour  Dealer 


Whafs  ill  the  negative  comes  out  in   tJie 
print  when  yon  nse 

VELOX 

THK  AMATl-UR'S  OWN    I'Al'KR 


Latitude  enough  to  take  care  of  reason- 
able errors  in  exposure — a  gradation  that 
gives  the  best  possible  print  from  every 
negative. 

CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At    Yom    Drain's. 


With  the  introduction 
of  A^os.  I  and  i  A 
Autographic  Kodalc 
fiiuiors^  the  line  of 

Autographic 
Kodaks 


in  the  popular  sizes 
is  complete. 

IVo.  I A   Autographic  Kodak  Jiinioi . 

DEvSPITK  the  fact  that  the  Autographic  feature  enabling  you  to  date 
and  title  your  negatives  when  you  make  them  greatly  increases 
the  value  of  the  Kodak  lo  the  amateur,  the  advance  in  price  over  the 
regular  models  is  slight,  and  there  is  no  advance  in  the  price  of  film. 

The  autographic  record  appearing  m  the  margin  below  the  negative 
answers,  for  all  time,  the  questions  "  Who/''  "  U7ir;i.'"'  "  UViercf"  or 
"//o?<:'/"  The  occasion  or  place,  interesting  facts  about  the  children, 
the  stop,  exposure  and  date,  a  friend's  autograph  under  his  portrait— 
this  is  the  sort  of  data  that,  incorporated  in  an  autographic  record, 
increases  the  value  of  the  picture  with  each  succeeding  year. 

Inasnmch  as  the  autographic  attachment  is  an  exclusive  feature 
of  the  Kodak,  it  may  be  inferred  at  once  and  rightly,  that  its  opera- 
tion is  simplicity,  itself.  Open  the  little  door  at  the  back  of  the 
Kodak,  write  what  data  you  choose,  expose  to  the  light  of  the  sky 
and  you  will  find,  upon"  development,  the  record  photographically 
imprinted  below  the  negative. 

The  new  Autographic  Booklet  is  out  and  may  be  obtained  from 
your  dealer  or  from  us,  by  mail. 


iscus  achromatic  lens 


lens 


THE  PRICE. 
No.  1  Autoj^raphic  Kodak  Junior,  with   met 

and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter,         -        -        -        - 

Do.,  with  R.R.  lens,        -------- 

No.  l.\  Autographic  Kodak  Junior,  with  meniscus  achr 

and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter,        ------- 

Do.,  with  R.R.  lens,        ----------- 

No.  lA  Autographic  Kodak,  R.R.  I,ens,  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter. 
Do.,  Anastigmat  lens,  /!S,     ---------- 

No.  3  Autographic  Kodak,  R.R.  lens,  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter    - 
Do..  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens, /8,        ...----- 

No.  :U  Autographic  Kodak,  R.R.  lens,  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter, 
Do.,  Kodak  .\nastigmat  lens./'.S.        -------- 


17.r)U 
2-2.50 
20.00 
25.  (X) 
22..M) 
27.  .50 
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For 

Your 

Soldier 

Friends 


For  Kodak 
pictures  of  your 
soldier  friends 
the  most  appro- 
priate mount  is 
one    like    the    ''Army''   illustrated    above. 

Made  on  the  insert  or  slip-in  plan,  with  opening  in 
flap  for  post  cards  or  3A  prints,  and  fitted  with  easel 
back  so  that  it  may  be  set  up  on  a  table  or  mantel. 
Size  outside,  7  x  10.     Two  colors,  Grey  and  Brown. 

Another  suitable  mount  is  the  "J/////ar)',"  which 
is  made  in  folder  form,  with  the  flags  of  the  Allies  in 
full  colors  on  the  cover.  Takes  post  cards  or  3A 
prints.      Made  of  white,  linen-finish  material. 

Your  dealer  has  these  mounts. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SILHOUETTES 


a: 


dark 


SILHOUETTE, 

unless  we  are 
using  the  term  as 
fashion  designers 
use  it,  to  describe  the 
outlines  of  an  effect, 
usually  consists  of  a 
uniformly  dark  im- 
age on  a  light 
ground.  There  are, 
of  course,  white  sil- 
houettes also,  thougl 
are  usually'  understood. 

As  the  image  in  a  portrait  sil- 
houette is  void  of  detail  the  atten- 
tion of  the  observer  is  forcibly 
drawn  to  its  outlines,  which  art; 
usually  characteristic  enough  to 
disclose  the  identity  of  the  per- 
son portrayed. 

Eong  before  the  invention  of 
pliotography  silhouettes  were 
made  by  tracing  the  outliiu-s  of 
a  shadow  on  the  wall,  or  on  a 
slieet  of  paper,  and  then  filling 
in      these      outlii 


itli      dark 


pigment.  Silhouettes 
were  also  made  by 
cutting  the  shadow 
portraits  from  black 
paper,  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  This  latter 
method  became  very 
])()])ular  in  the  early 
))art  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  many  of 
the  excellent  silhou- 
ettes that  were  made  at  that  time 
are  now  preserved  in  nniseums. 
It  is  interesting,  incidentally,  to 
recall  that  the  first  sun  prints 
ever  made  were  silhouettes. 

Photographic  silhouettes  can 
be  made  by  any  kind  of  light  that 
is  strong  enough  for  making  a 
negative,  but  the  surest  and  eas- 
iest way  of  obtaining  uniform  re- 
sults is  to  make  the  exposures  by 
flashlight,  in  the  evening. 

Two  rooms,  with  a  doorway 
between,  are  needed.  The  door- 
way must  be  wholly  covered  with 
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a  sheet  of  white  cloth  (a  bed  sheet 
is  excellent)  stretched  smooth,  so 
no  wrinkles  can  be  seen.  Wrinkles 
in  the  slieet  will  show  in  the  prmt. 
Tlie  subject  and  the  camera  are 
])laced  in  one  room  and  the  flash- 
]ij>;ht  in  the  other.  The  subject 
is  posed  before  the  sheet,  facing 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  camera. 
The  face  should  be  in  full  profile, 
so  not  even  the  lashes  of  the  eye 
nearest  the  sheet  will  be  visible 
when  the  subject  is  viewed  from 
the  position  of  the  lens. 

As   sliown  by  the  diagram   on 


])age  7,  tlie  flashliglit  should  be  so 
placed  that  a  line  drawn  from 
the  center  of  the  lens  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  flashlight  would  pass 
through  the  center  of  the  sheet 
that  covers  the  doorwa\'. 

Just  before  making  the  ex- 
posure all  lights  in  both  rooms 
must  be  extinguished  and  after 
the  shutter  is  opened  the  flash- 
light is  ignited,  after  which  the 
shutter  should  be  immediately 
closed  and  the  lights  in  the  room 
turned  on  again. 

In    uiakin"-    silhouettes    reflec- 
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A  SILHOUETTE  INCIDENT 


iMill  Si/,f  »{■  lin;i-c.  I  low  it 
may  lu-  ■rriimricd  is  Suf-f-cstccl 
hy      Illustration     on      I'af-c     :{ 
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l'"ull  Image  witli  all  Accessories, 

aTid  Trininied  Image 

Accentuating 

Figure 


tions  from  the  walls,  pictures  and 
furniture  should  be  avoided.  A 
doorway  near  the  corner  of  a 
room  is  not  suitable,  unless  the 
wall  pajier  is  very  dark.  White 
or  light-colored  costumes-  are  also 
less  suitable  than  those  that  are 
dark. 

The  negatives  must  be  con- 
trasty,  so  nothing  but  the 
shadow-like  image  of  the  subject 
will  show  in  the  print.  Con- 
trasty  negatives  will  be  obtained 
by  developing  the  films  in  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank  for  fifteen 
minutes,  with  two  Tank  Develop- 
ing Powders,  used  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  65  degrees.     Tray  devel- 


oped negatives  will  be  contrastv 
if  developed  with  a  double 
strength  develoi:)er,  until  the 
background  (as  seen  from  the 
back  of  the  negative)  is  black- 
ened to  the  base  of  the  emulsion. 

The  lower  ])art  of  a  silhouette 
negative  should  usually  be 
masked  in  jirinting.  The  mask 
may  be  made  of  any  kind  of 
opaque  paper,  cut  or  torn  to  the 
shape  desired.  The  mask  may 
be  laid  between  the  printing 
l)aper  and  the  negative,  or  held 
over  the  back  of  the  negative 
during  printing. 

Opaque  may  be  applied  with  a 
spotting  brush  (both  of  which  may 
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l)c  Ii.kI  ..f  Kodak 
dealers)  on  the 
back  of  the  nega- 
tive, for  blocking 
out  the  image  of 
anything  that  may 
show  in  the  nega- 
tive outside  the 
area  covered  by 
the  sheet.  The 
outlines  of  cos- 
tumes and  acct  ,s- 
sories  may  also  be 
modified  by  this 
method,  if  desired. 
Silhouettes  must 
be  printed  on  con- 
trasty  paper,  like 
Regular  V  e  1  o  x  . 
Soft  paper,   like 

2y4x3l/J 
21/2  X  414 
31/4x41/4 
31/4x51/01' 

4     X  r,    j 

4 1/4  X  6 1/0  \ 


Special  Velox,  is 
not  suitable  unless 
the  density  of  the 
background  is  ex- 
treme. 

When  the  sub- 
ject is  placed  two 
feet  from  the  white 
sheet  and  the  flash- 
light is  ignited  five 
feet  behind  the 
sheet,  with  the  lens 
s  t  o  p  p  e  d  to  /'.  8 
(U.  S.  4),  the  fol- 
lowing table  will 
indicate  the  size  of 
flash  sheet  to  use 
(•  ^ll()\vll  on  opposite  paj-c  with  the  various 
as  printed  through  ^j^es     of     cameras 

listed: 


lask 


1  No.  1  Eastman  Flash  Sheet. 
1  No.  2  Eastman  Flash  Sheet. 
1    No.  ,'!  Eastman  Flash  Sheet. 


Diaoram  sliowiiig  arrangements  for  making  silhonett 
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KODAK  CHEMICAL  OUTFIT 


To  tlie  many  thousands  of  ama- 
teur photographers  wlio  feel  that 
tlie  hest  ])art  of  tlu-  fun  is  in 
doing  their  own  rini^liing.  we 
offer  the  Kodak  Chemical  Outfit, 
a  neat,  handy  package  containing 
one  tube  each  of  Eastman  Special 
Developer  Powders,  for  Films, 
Plates  or  Papers;  Eastman  In- 
tensifier  :  Eastman  Reductr  : 
Eastman   M.  ().   1  )rv.l(.|)rr   Pow- 


ders, for  Velox,  Azo  or  Bromide 
Paper;  and  Velox  Re-Developer. 
This  Outfit  is  just  the  thing 
for  one  who  is  travelling.  It  com- 
jH-ises  all  the  chemicals  essential 
to  print  making,  outside  of  Hyjjo. 
which  is  generally  to  be  had 
with  little  dirticulty  at  any  time. 
The  price  is  thirty  cents  and 
any     Kodak     dealer    can    supply 


British  .Taelv  Tars  on  a  Ship  of  the  Desert  in  Egypt 
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Taking  a  Challenge 
Made  with  a  Graflex 


"DEAD  AMATEURS" 

HY  BAYAKl)  BHKESK  SXOWOKX 

As  you   may   not   know   what   a  door-nail.'"      He   is    iat   and   fifty 

^£\^ "(lead  amateur"  is  like  I  will  and  docs   not  avrraiic  oiu-  cxpos- 

descrilx;  one  of  my  acquaintance.  ure  a  year. 
He  is  certainly  dead — "dead  as  a  He     used     to     lie     a     t^enuiue 
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Hijili  Spirits 


th  No.  3A  Fukling  Po<- 
bv  J.  A.  Heir 


■t  Kodak, 


"canu'ra  fii'iid" — strapped  a  liig 
.')  X  7  ))latc  camera  and  tri]iod  to 
his  bicycle  every  Saturday  after- 
noon and  perspired  his  way  out 
into  the  country.  One  summer 
he  lugged  his  heavy  baggage  all 
around  Porto  Rico,  and  sailed 
home  with  thirty  dozen  plates, 
with  all  the  joys  of  tray  develop- 
ment before  him.  They  were 
"iron-clad"  negatives  he  made, 
and  each  was  printed  on  platinum 
in  strong  sunlight.  You  see. 
lie  did  not  spare  expense  or 
cifort. 

But  now  he  rarely  makes  a 
])icture.  Why?  If  you  ask  him 
he  will  tell  you  it  is  because  he 
has  really  photographed  every- 
thing within  easv  traveling  dis- 
tance, and  is  too  much  occupied 
to  take  a  long  trip. 


That  is  not  the  real  reason.  I 
will  tell  you  why  he  is  a  "dead 
one."  He  is  too  fat  and  too  ad- 
vanced in  life  to  practise  the  old- 
style  baggage-car  photography 
and  he  hasn't  kept  up  with  the 
procession.  He  isn't  a  Kodaker. 
He  can't  get  away  from  the 
ground  glass.  The  pocket  Kodak 
and  focusing  scale  he  looks  on  as 
makeshifts,  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  V.  P.  or  Premoette  he  sim- 
))ly   fails  to  comprehend.      He   is 


I  loiiieward  Bound 

X.I.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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A  T,onclon  Night 

N'l).  3A  FoUling  Pocket  Kod.ak 


a  "staiid-pattfr,"  and  the  stream 
of  progress  lias  left  him  high  and 
dry. 

Now  I  use  a  plate  camera  and 
tripod  myself — sometimes.  But 
I  dislike  them  both.  And  every 
day  I  dislike  them  more.  They 
are  heavy ;  they  attract  attention. 
With  my  Kodak,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  can  slip  through  any 
crowd.  And  I  can  focus  with  it 
l)ractically  as  well,  for  I  havb 
learned  tlie  distances.  There  is 
no  trouble,  no  inconvenience,  no 
inertia  to  overcome  when  I  set 
out  on  a  Kodak  excursion. 

I  like  platinum  paper,  but 
seldom  use  it.  I  haven't  the  time. 
I  use  Velox  instead.  I  develop 
with  the  tank,  I  print  at  night. 
and  at  my  leisure  I  pick  out  tht 


lu'gatives  I  wish  to  enlarge  from. 
And  the  pictures  are  better — have 
more  life  in  them,  look  more  real. 
As  an  amateur  I  expect  to  live 
a  long  time,  for  mj^  way,  the 
Kodak  way.  keeps  getting  sim- 
|)ler.  And  if  at  fifty  I  weigh  u)) 
towards  three  hundred  (which  is 
iu)t  likely)  there  will  always  be 
the  V.  P.  to  fall  back  upon. 


It  is  easier  to  niiunibtr  inc-i- 
dents  than  the  dales  when  they 
occurred.  One  of  the  valuable 
features  of  the  autographic  iiega- 
li\c  is  its  ability  to  record  bolli 
incidents   and  dates. 
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A — Head  too  low  in  frame,  uiviiii;' 
dwarfed  effect 


B — Image  centered  as  to  liat,  \vi 
face  too  far  to  riglit 


-Image  favorably  centered  as  t< 
face  and  high  enough  to 
give  distinction 


KODAK  PORTRAITS 

UY    C.    HAZEN    TRAYVOR 
VI. — Trimming  the  Print 

A  THOUGH  the  trimming  of  the 
])rint  is  one  of  the  really 
important  tilings  in  photography, 
very  little  attention  is  given  to 
this  branch  of  portraiture. 

In  ])ortraitiire  this  element  is 
))articularly  important  because 
tile  head  and  accessories  are 
"jilaced"  by  the  way  the  print  is 
trimmed.  Whether  the  sitter 
looks  tall  or  short,  distinguished 
or  commonplace,  alert  or  simper- 
ing, will  often  be  determined  by 
the  way  the  print  is  trimmed. 

I  don't  mean  that  any  miracles 
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D— Head  too  low  and  too  f; 
to  the  left 


can  be  performed  by  trimniin<>-. 
After  all,  the  fate  of  tlie  portrait 
is  pretty  well  fixed  by  the  posiiiir. 
The  exposure,  development,  print- 
ing and  trinnning  are  all  tied  to 
the  primary  effect  of  the  pose. 

Yet  it  is  astonishing  to  nott- 
how  much  trimming  can  do  in 
correctiiu/  the  defects  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  negative — yes. 
in  actually  chanf/ing  the  pose. 

In  reality  the  frame  of  a  photo- 
graph is  the  edge  of  the  ])rint. 
Everything  cut  off  accents  all  th.it 
remains.  If  anything  not  valu- 
able, or  too  conspicuous,  is  cut  off', 
everything  that  remains  beconns 
more  valuable  to  the  effect. 

Tlie    u))right    of    the    negative 


-Head  favorably  placed,  I). 

i-iiiiiiied  to  ehanjie  the  j)ose  ; 

giving  forward  action 
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Vertical  angle  of  trimming 

to  give  figure  a  forward 

inclination 


may  not  l)c  the  best  upright  for 
the  ])riiit.  The  head,  at  the  mo- 
ineiit  of  the  exposure,  may  be 
too  high  or  too  low,  or  too  far  to 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  plate. 
In  trimming,  all  of  these  defects 
can  be  corrected,  for  the  size  of 
tlie  negative  need  be  no  guide  to 
the  size  of  the  print. 

I  have  taken  for  illustrations  in 
this  article  prints  from  two  nega- 
tives that  are  entirely  average  in 
(juality. 

A  shows  tlie  head  too  low  in  tlie 
opening.  Such  trimming  makes 
the  subject  look  little.  It  is 
"squatty"  in  effect. 

B     shows     the     head     placed 


higlier  in  the  optiiiiig.  but  too  far 
to  thr  right.  Tliere  should  always 
1)1-  more  s]>ac('  on  the  side  of  the 
face  to  wliicli  the  action  is 
dirt  ctfd.  In  this  case,  though  the 
eyes  turn  front,  the  general  action 
is  toward  the  right,  and  there 
should  be  more  space  on  that  side. 
A  profile  would,  of  course,  de- 
mand even  greater  consideration 
of  this  kind.  If  this  jjoint  is  not 
considered  the  ))ortrait  is  likely 
to  look  as  if  it  were  falling  out 
of  the  pictur.'. 

(■  shows  the  head  ri-htly  raised 
ill  the  frame  and  with  the  right 
space  on  the  action  side. 

D  begins  a  series  showing  a 
different  pose,  where  the  turn  of 
the  head  balances  the  action  as 
between  the  two  sides.  Here  tht 
head  is  too  low  and  too  far  to  the 
left. 

E  is  better  as  to  the  raising  of 
the  image,  but  it  remains  too  far 
to  the  left. 

/•'  is  more  agreeably  centered 
as  between  the  right  hand  action 
of  the  body  and  the  slightly  left- 
ward turn  of  the  eves. 

These  variations  may  at  first 
seem  slight,  and  in  certain  com- 
jjarisons  not  imj^ortant.  But  the 
principle  they  establish  has  an 
important  application  that  often 
makes  the  difference  between  an 
agreeable  ])()rtrait  and  a  portrait 
that  doesn't  please. 
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Let  us  take  other  possible 
clianges  in  the  angle  of  the  trim- 
ming. 

G  shows  the  same  negative  used 
in  A,  B,  and  C,  with  the  vertical 
trinnning  lines  tilted  back  at  the 
to))  so  as  to  make  the  figure  lean 
further  forward.  In  the  case  of  a 
lie/id  tilted  too  far  back — a  jjosi- 
tion  that  may  look  affected  at  the 
beginning,  and  that  may  end  by 
becoming  tiresome  to  the  spec- 
tator— there  is  often  good  chance 
for  correction  in  the  trimming. 

H  shows  one  of  a  great  variety 
of  ways  of  modifying  the  strait 
l)()rtrait  bv  special  framing.  This 
picture  (shown  with  ordinary 
trimming  in  F)  is  here  given  a 
))anel  effect  that  often  is  pleasing, 
and  that  gives  great  emphasis  to 
the  face.  Note  the  variety  in  the 
form  of  the  four  pieces  of  visible 
background.  Note  that  the  cut- 
ting on  the  right  lets  us  see  the 
beginning  of  the  downward  slope 
to  the  edge  of  the  collar.  Cover 
up  on  Vi6  of  an  inch  more  on  the 
right  and  note  the  curious  and 
undesirable  effect  of  inenased 
fulness  in  the  figure. 

You  will  find  it  \(ry  interesting 
to  take  four  ))i(ces  of  cardboard 
or  white  paper,  and  by  la3^ing 
them  over  the  edges  of  a  full  print 
to  get  a  score  of  different  stories 
out  of  one  negative's  impression. 
The  results  will  be  your  guide  to 
the  best  trimming. 


H  —  I'anel  treatment  of  lic.id  frnin 
nofrativc  stiown  in  I),  F-  and  I" 

PICTURES   IN    .MAY 

KODAK  Velvet  Green  makes 
dandy  prints  from  negatives 
of  Spring  landscapes,  made  in  the 
iiiontli  of  May.  It  gi\(s  a  realism 
and  truthfulness  that  greatly  eii- 
iiance  the  charm  of  the  print  be- 
cause of  the  close  approach  to  the 
colors  of  Nature  that  prevail  in 
the  scenes  de])icted.  Kodak  Vel- 
\(t  Green  is  as  simple  to  use  as 
\'tlox  and  sells  at  the  same  price. 


On  I  ruiuli  I 


Putting  a  Dirigible  ti 

MORE    KODAK 

PICTURES  FROM 

WAR-TROUBLED 

EUROPE 
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A  Scoutiiii;-  I' 


Ontl..'  I) 


•.nli.l,  r,;iltl.-.liii) 
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Made  with  a  Graflex 


Copyright  by  The  Judge  G 


Premo  Xrgati-.-i-. 
H.  M.  Battle-Cnii!,ei-  PrutccKx  Roi/dl  in  iier  war  i)aiiit,  Halifax  Harbour 
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A  BROWN  IE  LOG 


o 


The  Old  r.inuiii,- 

NE  nice  fall  clay  in  1 90':^  a  lot 
of  us  Brownies  were  sitting 
I  shelf  in   a   Kodak  store  in 


THORN E 

Ogden,  Utali.  wlun  the  mail 
arrived.  Among  the  pile  of  let- 
ters received  was  one  from  Vernal, 
a  distant  mountain  town  that  none 
of  us  had  ever  heard  of  before, 
and  in  it  was  a  money  order  for 
$2.20.  Along  with  the  money 
order  was  a  request  that  one  of  us 
he  sent  out  there  by  mail,  at  once, 
riie  clerk  reached  uj)  and  lifted 
me  down.  Then  I  was  wrapped 
up  and  started  on  my  journey. 
I  rodi-  on  tiie  train  for  the  first 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  then  the 
mail-sack  I  was  in  was  thrown 
out  and  roped  on  the  back  of  a 
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stage  coach.  After  a  ride  of  sixty 
miles,  I  was  taken  out  of  the  mail 
sack  and  ]nit  into  a  box  with  a 
lot  of  other  ])ackages.  I  did  not 
stay  there  long  before  a  young 
man  came  in  and  asked  for  his 
mail.  My  new  owner  soon  tied 
me  on  behind  the  cantle  of  his 
saddle  and  I  took  my  first  horse- 
back ride. 

We  soon  covered  the  three 
miles  to  my  new  home.  As  soon 
as  the  liorsf  was  unsaddled  and 
turned   in  the  corral,  the  sack  I 


was  in  was  untied  and  by 
the  time  we  got  to  the  house 
I  was  unwrapped.  A  circle 
of  faces  crowded  around 
to  see  me.  Tlien  I  was 
])  1  a  c  e  d  in  a  cupboard 
wliile  the  family  ate  su])- 
l)er. 

I.ate  that  evening  my 
owner  took  me  down  from 
the  shelf  and  carefully  i)ut 
a  film  in  ])lace  ready,  as 
he  said,  to  use  when  the 
sun  first  shone  on  the 
morrow. 

Most  of  the  first  pictures 
I  took  were  of  the  farm 
])ets;  the  horses,  cows,  pigs, 
c  hickens,  ducks,  geese,  rab- 
bits, cats,  and  dogs — mv. 
but  there  were  lots  of  them  ! 
A  short  time  after  we 
made  a  trip  to  the  hills, 
luniting  for  Indian  relics 
and  fossils.  As  we  were  re- 
turning we  stopped  at  a  friend's 
house  for  a  little  chat.  One  of 
the  boys  came  out  of  the  house 
and  said  that  the  girls  wanted 
their  pictures  taken.  My  owner 
said  all  right,  but  hurry  up  for 
'twas  getting  late.  By  the  time 
they  were  ready  the  sun  had  set 
but  I  was  put  up  on  a  box  and 
time  exposures  were  made  of  the 
two  girls. 

That  same  spring  we  were 
invited  to  a  wedding.  Upon  our 
arrival    we    were    taken    in    the 
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(lining  room  and  told  to 
uiakf  a  picture  of  the 
table  with  its  load  of 
goodies,  then  to  take  the 
wedding  cake  separately 
and  after  that  the  bri(h 
and  groom.  The  brid.;! 
jvarty  were  lined  up  on 
the  front  porch  in  the 
bright  sunlight  so  that  I 
had  a  good  chance  at 
them. 

One  -fall  I  was  loaned 
to  an  old  trapper  and  he 
took  me  overland  to 
Green  River  City.  Wyom- 
ing. Upon  our  arrival 
there   we   got    into   a   boat 


'Giant's  Club,"  Dry  Fork  Canyon 


Ancient  Pietograplis 

and  started  down  the  (ireen 
River  to  Green  River  City, 
Utah,  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles.  On  that  tri)> 
we  went  through  some  ra])ids 
as  bad  and  dangerous  as 
those  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado,  farther 
down.  1  recorded  some  scen- 
ery that  was  beautiful  and 
some  that  was  rugged  and 
grand.  More  than  once  I 
heard  the  old  tra])))er  grumb- 
ling to  himself  and  wishing 
he  had  brought  more  films 
along,  for  he  had  only  three 


2> 
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Stone  Grinding-Bowl  I'scd  by  I'rcliistoric  IVo] 


rolls  with  him.  Once  he  baited 
one  of  the  most  timid  animals  in 
America,  the  little  brown  beaver, 
right  out  on  a  sand  bar  within 
four  feet  of  me.  On  some  of 
the  long  horseback  rides  I  have 
taken  pictures  of  the  hieroglyph- 
ics that  were  carved  on  the  rocks 
hundreds  of  years  before  man 
ever  dreamed  of  picture-making 
as  it  is  done  to-da3^ 

It    seems    as    though    I    have 
been   doing  a   lot  of  talking  and 


boasting  for  one  little  Brownie 
camera  but  my  owner  still  likes 
me,  even  though  I  am  twelve 
3^ears  old  and  there  are  many 
bruises  on  me  now.  My  owner 
has  many  newer  and  more  ex- 
pensive makes  of  Kodaks,  but  I 
am  still  oftentimes  permitted  to 
show  my  skill,  while  my  owner 
likes  to  tell  his  friends  about  the 
durability  and  usefulness  of  his 
old  No.  2  Brownie.  That's  why 
there  are  so  many  of  us. 


®I 


THE  perspectivp:  of  the  picture 

PROBABLY     the     shortest     and  senting  solid  objects  on  a  plane 

sim])lest    definitions    of    per-  surface,  and — the  delineation  of 

s]->cetivc    arc-   tlie    art    of    rcjire-  ol).iccts  as  tlicy  api)ear  to  the  eye. 
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A — From  very  near  viewpoint.    Made  with  sliort  focus  lens. 
Perspective  not  pleasing. 


Objects  are  delineated  by  draw- 
iii<i,-.  Ill  photography  tlie  draw- 
ing is  done  by  the  lens  of  the 
camera.  We  have  often  read 
statements  conveying  the  impres- 
sion that  long  focus  lenses  give 
good  perspective  while  short 
focus  lenses  give  a  "violent"  or 
poor  perspective  and  that  conse- 
quently short  focus  lenses  should 
never  be  used  if  good  perspective 
is  desired  in  the  picture. 

From  this  one  would  infer  that 
the  perspective  was  determined 
by  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
The  fact  is  that  the  ))erspcctive 
is  determined,  not  In'  the  lens, 
but  by  the  ])oint  of  view  from 
which  the  lens  is  recjuired  to  make 
the  jDicture. 


All  ieiises,  regardless  of  their 
size  or  type  or  focal  length,  will 
render  the  same  perspective  from 
the  same  point  of  view.  The  dif- 
ferences in  the  pictures  made  with 
long  focus  and  with  short  focus 
lenses,  on  the  same  size  of  film  or 
))late,  of  the  same  object,  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  will  be 
solely  a  difference  in  the  sizes  of 
the  images  and  in  the  areas  of 
the  subject  included  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  ]iers])ective  will  be  ex- 
actly the  same  in  each  case. 

The  ))oints  we  have  em])liasi/e(l 
are  clearly  demonstrated  by  our 
illustrations.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  tlu;  wind  moved  the 
clothes  on  the  line  while  the  nega- 
tive   made    with    the  long    focus 
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B — From  distant  vieM'point.    Made  with  short  focus  lens. 
Small  image,  with  pleasing  perspective. 


lens  was  l)tiii<>-  ex[)osfd,  and  that 
till-  branch  of  the  tree  nearest 
the  roof  (on  the  right  side  of  tlie 
])icture)  moved  during  the  ex- 
posure of  the  negative  from  which 
the  enlargement  wa,s  made,  we 
could  not  tell  that  these  two  pic- 
tures were  made  from  diiferent 
negatives,  exposed  from  the  same 
])oint  of  view,  through  lenses  of 
different  focal  lengths. 

From  what  has  been  shown  it 
is  evident  that  while  the  long 
focus  lens,  together  with  the  long- 
bellows  camera  on  which  it  is  to 
be  used,  constitute  a  very  desir- 
able equipment  for  making  pic- 
tures from  a  distant  point  of  view, 
and  while  the  possession  and  the 
use  of  such  an  equipment  are  a 


constant  source  of  })lea.sure  to 
tiieir  ownir,  nevertheless,  those 
who  only  jiossess  a  small  hand 
or  pocket  camera  are  not  debarred 
from  obtaining  pictures  with  the 
same  perspective  as  is  rendered 
by  the  long  focus  equipment,  for 
they  c;in.  by  selecting  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  perspec- 
tive is  most  pleasing  to  the  eye 
(regardless  of  the  size  of  image 
seen  on  the  ground  glass  or  in  the 
finder)  obtain  a  picture  whose 
persj)ective  is  most  pleasing. 

Should  it  hapi^en  that  the  image 
obtained  is  smaller  than  desired, 
any  amateur  who  knows  how  to 
make  ])rints  can,  with  a  Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera,  costing  less 
than  five  dollars,  made  an  enlarge- 
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C — Miule  from  same  distant  viewpoint  as  B,  with  long  focus  lens. 
Large  image.    Pleasing  perspective. 

nicnt  from  the  negative  that  will       superior,  of  any  contact  ])riiit  that 
be  the  equal,  and  oftentimes  the      can  be  made   from   the   negative. 


D — Enlargement  from  negative  made  with  short  focns  lens  at  distant 
viewpoint,  showing  exact  duplication  of  picture  above. 
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It  costs  no  more  to  be  cer- 
tain about  your  photographic 
chemicals. 

It's  certain  to  cost  more — 
in  the  end — if  you  use  inferior 
chemicals. 

Correct  chemicals  are  essen- 
tial in  the  making  of  good 
pictures. 

Specify  and  insist  on  Kodak 
chemicals — the 
chemicals    that     /^JTo^^^^^ 
are    right,   in   the 
package  or  bottle 
bearing  this  seal. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
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The  KODAK  FILM  TANK 

I'/ic  /ji[r  link  i/i  the  Kodak  c/iiiin 
of  (/(ly/igkjt  III  I  the  "^^i'dX. 

As  far  as  film  development  goes, 
the  user  of  the  Kodak  Film  Tank  is 
the  equal  of  the  expert,  from  the  very 
start. 

llir   /'^.vprn'c'iicr  is  in    I  lie    Tiuil^. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At    Your   Dealer's. 
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,7  Jirst-ciid 
fof  the 
ti/iic  exposure 


The  Universal  Clamp 

\'irtually  a  pocket  tripod,  occujivins^  scarcely  more  room  in 
the  pocket  than  a  bunch  of  ke\-.s. 

The  unexpected  time  exposure  always  happens  and  the  chance 
for  a  long-desired  picture,  demanding  a  time  exposure,  is  quite 
apt  to  ])resent  itself  when  j-our  tripod  is  safe  at  home.  At  such 
times  the  Universal  Clamp  provides  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

It  may  be  screwed  into  the  tripod  socket  of  any  Kodak,  Premo, 
Brownie  or  other  camera  of  standard  amateur  sizes,  and  attached 
to  a  chair,  fence,  the  front  board  of  an  automobile  or  other  object 
which  may  be  at  hand. 

It  is  constructed  on  the  ball  and  socket  principle,  so  that  the 
camera  may  be  quickly  swung  into  any  position  desired. 


Price, 


cents. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
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Deale 
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You  need  no  skill  with  the 

Premo  Film  Pack  Tank 


All  you  do  is  to  mix  the  developiuo-  solu- 
tion, then  load  the  tank — which  takes  l)ut 
a  moment — ]j()ur  in  solution,  and  the  tank 
autonuitieally   does   the    rest. 

It  assures  the  hest  possihle  de\  el()))ment 
of  every   film   })ut   into   it. 

Get  tlic  PrcDio  I'ihii   Pack  book  from 
yoK)-  dealer,   or  7cn'te  iis.       It's  free. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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No  focusing; 
720  dai'h  rooi7t 
with  the 

Brownie 

Enlarging 

Camera 


Slip    the    negative  in    at 

one  end  of  the  camera,  the 

paper  at  the  other,  expose 

to  daylight,   and    develop  and    fix  in    the  regular  way. 

Some  of    your    good    pictures  will    make  even    better 

enlargements. 

THE    PRICE. 

v.  p.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  3^  ^^  W2  enlargements  from 

]=sx'J'4  negatives,    ----  -----      81.75 

No.  li  Brownie  Post  Card  Enlarging  Camera,  for  35^x55^  en- 
largements from  214' x3?i  negatives,    ------        l-''^ 

No.  -1  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7   enlargements  from 

214:  x3i<  negatives,     --------.-"        ~-^^ 

Xo.  3  ditto,  for  6'/,  xSVo  enlargements  from  Z%  x4'/(  negatives,  -        3.()0 

Xo.  4  ditto,  for  SxlO  enlargements  from  4x.t  negatives  (will 


large 
also  take  Z]i  xo'a  negatives) 


4.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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GRAFLEX   CAMERAS 


3A   Graflex   with   Autographic   Feature. 

Both  the  3 A  and  lA  Graflex  Cameras  are  now 
.supi)lied  with  the  Autogra])hic  feature  whereby  you 
can  date,  title  or  make  memoranda  on  the  net^atives, 
permanentl\-  and  ahnost  instantl>-,  at  the  time  \ou  make 
them. 

Although  the  Autograi)hic  feature  add.s  greatl\-  to 
the  value  of  the  camera,  there  is  no  advance  in  price 
over  that  of  the  3A  and  lA  Graflex  a.s  ])reviousl>-  .su])- 
plied  without  this  ini])ro\-ement. 

Send  for  G'rajle.v  Cafaloi^. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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J^ictiirc  s/o/'/rs  of 
llir  lioiur — stories  ii'Jio^ 
charm  is  iincmiiug — 
find  iJici)-  most  fittiuo- 
( : \'pr( \ssioii  tli  rough 
tJic  uicdiuui  oj'  tlir 


Millie  :cil/i  Kodak  and  Kodak  Pin 
Atlai'liDieiit. 


Kodak    Portrait   Attachment 

Simply  another  lens  which,  when  slipped  on  over  the  regular 
lens  equipment,  enables  you  to  work  so  close  to  your  subject  tliat 
it  may  be  made  to  occupy  a  good  share  of  the  picture. 

Impromptu  portraits,  pictures  of  pets,  flowers,  favorite  articles  of 
furniture,  heir-looms,  cosy  nooks  and  corners  around  the  home- 
there  are  countless  picture  opportunities  almost  within  arm's 
length. 

The  hi.story  of  the  household  is  l)est  chronicled  with  the  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment. 

And  it  costs  hut  Jifty  cents. 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  Your  Dealer's. 


The  last  word  in  photographic 
printing  is 

VELOX 

THE  AMATEUR'S  OWN    1'AI'1<;R 


A  specialized  product  iiiaiuifactiired 
particular!}^  for  the  amateur  that  satisfies 
liis  most  exacting  demands. 

CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At    }'iiiii    Pealey-s. 


I 


If  jit c  it  071 

the  fih}i  — 
at  the  ti;j/e. 


'pHK  Autographic 
feature,  the  big- 
gest photographic 
advance  in  twenty 
years,  enabling  }-ou 
to  write  valuable 
'lata  in  the  margin 
I'tlow  each  nega- 
tive, at  the  tinieyoii 
make  the  picture, 
has  been  incorpor- 
ated in  all  the  popu- 
lar-sized   Kodaks — 

the  line  of  Autographic  Kodaks  in  the  popular  sizes  is  now  complete. 
The  advance  in  price  over  the  regular  Kodak  models  is  slight — 

the  price  of  film  remains  the  same. 

It  is  readily  apparent  what  an  invaluable  service  the  Autographic 

feature  renders.     A  truant  memory  is  effectively  leashed.     You  can't 

forget  the  subject  of  a  picture  or  when,  how,  or  where  it  was  taken, 

because  all  such  information  may  be  photographically  imprinted  on 

the  film  itself. 

The  new  .\utographic  Booklet  may  be  obtained  from   your  dealer, 

or  from  us  bv  mail. 


THE  PRICE. 

Xo.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Junior,  with   uieniscus  achromatic  lens 

and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter,  -------4  y.iK) 

Do.,  with  R.R.  lens,        -----------  10..MJ 

Xo.  \.\  .\utographic  Kodak  Junior,  with  meniscus  achromatic  lens 

and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter. -        -  11. ih) 

Do.,  with  R.R.  lens.        -        -        - IS.iiii 

No.  l.\  .\utographic  Kodak,  R.R.  i,ens,  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter.  17..')ti 

No.  3  .\utographic  Kodak.  R.R.  lens.  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter    -  JU.iki 

No.  3.\  .\utographic  Kodak,  R.R.  lens,  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  .Shutter.  JJ. 'lO 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

y„nrn,aU,->.  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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'■  It's  the  little  things 
that  count."     Wheth- 
er   it    l)e    the     "little 
things "    that  hel])  to 
make    the    history    of 
the  household  or  the 
"  little   things"— the 
detached    bits    of 
nature  —  that   hel])  to 
make    the    beauty    of 
the    landscai)e,     your 
lu'st     iiiedinm     is    the 

H^ 

i 

Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 

It's  jiist    anotli>;r   lens    which,    when   sHi)])ed    on   over 
the    reo-ular    lens    equipment,   enables    >ou    to    work   so 
close    to    your    subject    that    3'OU   get    what    practicall\- 
corres])onds  to  enlargements  at  first  hand.      The  su1;)ject 
that   with  the  re,i!;ular    lens    equipment   would  l)e  insig'- 
nificant    in  size,    ma.\-    now    be    made    to    assume    more 
satisfxing   i)roi)ortions. 

.  liid  if  fosfs  hut  fifty  (ruts. 

CANADIAN   KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isnt  a  Kodak 


p^ 


In  Spring  Time 
Made  with  3A  Film  Premo  No.  1 
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THE   KODAK   (  URE 


DAN  UrNcAN  was  a  white- 
faced,  frail  little  chaj),  with 
big,  wistful  eyes  and  a  smile  that 
was  ready  enough  but  too  sad  to 
be  convincing.  You  see  Dan 
wasn't  very  well.  As  a  baby  he 
had  never  been  strong  and  his 
boyhood   had   been    spent   in   the 


middle  of  the  explanation.  "Dan 
isn't  very  well,  you  know."  So  it 
was  that  Dan  s})ent  most  of  his 
time  curled  uj)  on  the  big  window- 
seat  either  reading  or  watching  the 
bo3'S  at  play  in  the  big  vacant  lot 
next  door.  He  grew  paler  and 
paler  and  thinner  and  thinner,  but 
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tlif  wistful  look  in  his  ej^es  and 
the  sad  little  smile  never  changed. 

One  day  the  doctor  was  called 
in.  He  was  a  real  doctor,  a  bliifi'. 
hearty  gentleman  with  a  perpetual 
twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  face  and 
carriage  that  fairly  radiated  good 
health  and  good  nature,  who 
coupled  what  he  had  learned 
from  books  and  experience  with 
a  vast  amount  of  common  sense. 

"You  see,  doctor,"  explained 
Mr.  Duncan,  "Dan  isn't  very 
well.  He  gets  paler  and  thinner 
day  by  day  and  he  hardly  goes 
out  doors  at  all.  He  must  get 
the    fresh   air,   I   know  that,  but 


it's  like  pulling  teeth  ever  to  get 
him  oil'  from  that  window  seat." 

"What  does  he  do  when  he 
does  go  out?"  asked  the  doctor 
after  a  slight  pause. 

"Why,  he  walks  to  school," 
began  Mrs.  Duncan,  "and — and 
— I  guess  that's  about  all,"  she 
concluded    lamely. 

The  doctor  looked  out  of  the 
window,  across  the  yard  to  the 
\  acant  lot  next  door,  where  a 
crowd  of  boys  was  playing  ball. 

"Ever  play  baseball,  Dan?" 
he  asked,  resting  his  hand  on  the 
hoy's  shoulder. 

Dan  colored  a  little  and  then 
said,  "I've  seen  them  play,  sir." 
His  wistful  eyes  met  the  clear 
gaze  of  the  doctor  and  his  lips 
twisted  into  as  near  a  real  smile 
as  they  ever  had.  "I'd  like  to 
play  too,  I  guess,"  he  con- 
tinued, "but  vou  see  I'm  not  very 
well." 

"Dan,  "  said  the  doctor,  "you 
follow  this  prescription  that  I'm 
going  to  give  you  and  in  a  fcM- 
weeks  you'll  be  over  next  door 
knocking  out  home  runs." 

After  the  doctor  had  gone,  Mr. 
Duncan  read  the  prescription, 
which  was  as  follows: 

ONE  KODAK 
OxE   Package    Film 

Some  weeks  later,  the  doctor 
stopped  at  the  Duncan  house. 
"Well,  Mr.  Duncan,"  he  said, 
"how's  Dan?" 
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School  is  ( )ut 

M.iik-  witli  No.  ;;A  Spr.i.il  Kodak 
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"Doctor,"  replied  Mr.  Duncan, 
shaking  the  doctor's  hand  warmly, 
"I  have  never  seen  such  a  won- 
derful transformation  in  all  my 
life.  Sit  down.  I  want  to  tell 
3'ou  about  it." 

The  doctor  took  tlie  proffered 
chair  wliile  Mr.  Duncan  rattled 
on. 

"Just  as  soon  as  you'd  gone 
that  day,  Dan  and  I  went  down 
street  to  buy  a  Kodak.  When 
we  got  to  the  store  and  had  seen 
tlie  complete  line  of  Kodaks,  Dan 
began  to  get  interested — in  fact, 
we  both  did.  so  much  so  that  I 
bouffht  two  Kodaks,  om-  for  Dan 


and  one  for  myself.  Do  you 
know,  doctor,  I've  got  more  pleas- 
ure out  of  that  Kodak  of  mine 
than  a  barrelful  of  monkeys. 
They've  got  the  thing  so  simpli- 
fied now  that — but  hold  on  here. 
What  I  want  to  tell  vou  about  is 
Dan." 

"You're  right,"  said  the  doctor 
smilingly,  "the  Kodak  is  certainly 
a  great  institution.  It  ought  to 
be  in  every  home,  along  with 
gas  and  running  water.  One 
can't  enjoy  life  proj^erly  with- 
out it.  But  I  would  like  to  hear 
about  Dan." 

"Well."  resumed  .Mr.   Duncan. 


A  Hand  .M;uk' Cascade 
Quick  Work  by  a  Grafle.x 
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An  Introduction 

Mucl.>  witli  M  Kr.fli.k 


"when  Dan  left  tlir  store  with  a 
Kodak  in  one  hand  and  a  ))ack- 
age  of  film  in  the  other,  lie  was 
about  the  hapjjicst  little  clia)) 
you  ever   saw. 

"And  do  you  know,  from  tiiat 
time  on  there  was  no  holding  him 
in  the  house.  He  began  by  taking 
pictures  of  the  liouse  and  garden, 
then  he  went  around  town  snaj)- 
))ing  places  of  special  interest, 
and  then  he  took  long  walks  in 
tlie  country  and  got  pictures  of 
bits  of  scenery  tliat  impressed 
him.  He's  got  a  good  sense  of 
the    artistic,    too.    and    Kodaking 


is      .just      tlx-      thing      to      bring 
it  out. 

rile  kid  and  1  lia\'e  certainly 
had  a  lot  of  sport  out  of  our 
Kodaks.  We  go  off  for  long 
rambles  together  and  take  what- 
ever appeals  to  us.  And  by  the 
wa}',  doctor,  I  knew  my  boy 
better  after  that  first  long  walk 
than   I  ever  had  before. 

"In  a  day  or  so.  Dan  was 
actually  hungry  at  meal  time  and 
by  the  end  of  the  week  he  h.id 
developed  an  honest-Injun,  fnll- 
jeweled,  real-boy  appetite.  He 
plays  around  with  the  other  boys 
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Picturing  the  Passenger 
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all  the  time  now.  Why,  he's 
made  a  host  of  friends  just 
througli  that  Kodak.  The  house 
is  full  of  boys  half  the  time. 
They  like  to  see  his  pictures  and 
to  watch  him  print  and  develop 
them.  He's  brown  as  a  berry 
.■md  putting  on  weight  every  day. 
By  George,  you  must  see  him. 
doctor." 

"Wliere  is  lie  now.^"  asked  the 
doctor,  his  ruddy  face  beaming 
with  pleasure.  "I'd  like  to  see 
the  result  of  the  Kodak  cure, 
too." 

"He's  over  next  door,"  replied 


Mr.  Uuncan.  He  took  his 
Kodak  with  him  to  get  a  picture 
of  Jim  Standish  batting.  Dan's 
a  member  of  one  of  the  teams 
now,   and — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  lusty 
shout  of  triumph  from  the  di- 
rection of  tile  ball  field  next 
(h)or. 

"^^'hat's  the  matter.^"  called 
the  doctor,  to  a  dancing  maniac 
of  a  youth  who  was  just  visible 
around  the  corner  of  the  house. 

"Dan  Duncan  just  knocked 
out  a  lionif  run."  was  the  re- 
sponse. 
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TIk-  N'o.  :}  Folding  Kodak,  that  interrupted  a  bullet  and  saved 
the  life  of  an  An  Austrian  Officer 


THE  PART  OF  THE  KODAK  AT  THE  I'-RONT 

Its    Splendid    Service    in    Savi)i:r    the    Lives    of    Tw(i    Soldiers 


"\ToT  long  ago  the  following 
j^  letter  written  by  n  British 
soldier  lying  in  hospital  at  Cam- 
bridge was  received  at  the  London 
office  of  the  Kodak  Company : 

"On  August  26th  I  had  sonn 
wonderful  esca])es.  I  was  iiit 
four  times,  atid  taeli  linic  hu-k 
saved  me. 


"The  first  one  I  got  in  tlie 
pack,  Xo.  2  on  the  left  elbow  that 
))ut  out  the  ])oor  chap  on  my  left. 
No.  H  —  the  worst  —  went  clean 
through  a  No.  I  F.  F.  Kodak  that 
I  iiad  in  my  h.-i\  irs.iek.  otherwise 
it  would  ha\i-  gone  throiigii  my 
hi])s,  and  Xo.  !•  stuck  in  a  tin  ol' 
bullv    beef. 


lU 
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"Then  I  swung  clear  until 
September  1st,  when  I  was 
knocked  insensible,  and  lay  from 
about  8  in  the  morning  until  3  in 
the  afternoon.  I  was  then  picked 
up  by  a  French  farmer,  and  then 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans, 
and  was  with  them  seven  days,  a 
German  Red  Cross  orderh^  being 
left  to  look  after  me.  This  was 
during  their  advance  on  Paris. 

"I  must  say  the  German  or- 
derly did  his  best  for  me.  Then 
they  had  to  retire,  and  I  got  away 
in  some  civilian  clothes  given  to 
me  by  French  people ;  the  orderly 
was  taken  prisoner  by  French 
mounted  troops. 

"I  hope  I  have  not  bored  you 
with  all  this.  I  am  sorry  I  lost 
the  small  Kodak — the  Germans 
took  everything  —  it  would  have 
been  a  splendid  souvenir." 

Now  comes  the  following  from 
the  Berlin  office  of  the  Company, 
verified  by  a  photograph  of  the 
life-saving  Kodak: 

"The  enclosed  photograph  of  a 
No.  3  Folding  Kodak  may  be  of 
interest  to  vou  at  the  present  time. 
It  was  carried  by  an  Austrian 
officer  over  his  shoulder  in  a 
leather  case.  During  a  battle  he 
received  a  shot  which  passed 
through  the  back  of  the  camera, 
hit  against  the  lens  ring,  passed 
tlirough  the  bellows  against  tlie 
shutter,  remaining  in  the  body  of 


the  Kodak.  When  he  opened  his 
camera  the  bullet  fell  out.  He 
says  it  undoubtedly  saved  his  life, 
preventing  what  would  otherwise 
been  a  shot  in  the  abdomen." 

Incidentally  this  brings  to  light 
the  prominent  place  the  Kodak 
will  take,  and  is  taking,  as  the 
historian  of  the  present  war. 
Thousands  of  Kodaks  are  in  the 
knapsacks  of  officers  and  soldiers 
in  all  the  armies  engaged,  and 
when  the  smoke  of  battle  has 
cleared  away,  their  tiny  films  will 
have  a  war  story  to  tell, — to  us 
and  to  posterity, — such  as  has 
never  been   told  before. 


.V  Llama  in  tlie  London  Zoo 
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PHOTOGRAPHING 

WILD  BIRDS 

IX  THEIR  NATIVE 

HAUNTS 

BY    J.    ALDEN    LORING 

lllustratrd  -iith   P)rmu  Pictutrs  hv 
tin-  Authny 

INCREDIBLE  as  it  may  seem, 
wild  birds  can  be  success- 
fully photographed  at  short 
range,  in  their  native  haunts, 
with  a  folding  pocket  camera. 
Aside  from  the  camera,  the 
only  equipment  needed  can 
be  purchased  for  less  than 
one  dollar.  The  apparatus 
I  have  most  frequentl}-  used 


A  Bobolink 


Crow  Blackbird 


consists  of  nothing  more  than  a 
strong  black  linen  thread,  a 
couple  of  short  sticks  somewhat 
larger  than  a  match,  a  common 
l)in  and  a  device  like  the  Univer- 
sal Tripod  Clamp  (that  is  carried 
by  Kodak  dealers)  for  attaching 
the  camera  firmly  to  a  ))ost.  the 
trunk  of  a  tr(  r  or  to  .-i  stick  (iri\<ii 
in   tiic  grouiul. 

While  most  of  the  wild  birds 
fear  man,  they  frequent,  never- 
theless, the  fields  near  our  habita- 
tions, in  search  of  food.  By 
placing  food  in  the  fields  visited 
by  birds  and  then  setting  uji  my 
camera  near  the  food  I  liavc 
succeeded     in     obtaining     many 
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Ked  Headed  Woodpeckers 


l)ictiirfs  like  thosr  tliat  illustrate 
this  articlr. 

Birds  can  be  easily  photo- 
graphed while  feeding  on  the 
ground,  but  the  most  pleasing 
pictures  are  obtained  while  they 
are  sitting  on  some  natural  or 
artificial  perch. 

By  placing  corn  bread  crumbs, 
bird  seed,  meal  worms  or  any 
other  food  that  birds  are  fond  of 
on  the  ground,  on  the  natural 
perches  that  are  frequently  found 
near  thickets  and  along  the 
fences,  or  on  artificial  perches 
that  I  have  often  placed  in  open 
fields,  I  have  attracted  vesper 
sparrows,  bobolinks,  red-wing 
blackbirds,  meadow  larks,  robins, 
song  sparrows,  chipping  spar- 
rows, phoebes  and  many  other 
species. 

I  have  known  birds  to  alight 
on    artificial    perches   within    five 
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minutt's  af'ttr  tliey  had  been 
erected,  though  they  will  some- 
times avoid  new  perches  for  sev- 
eral hours. 

The  illustration  of  the  camera 
I  use  shows  the  attachments 
needed  for  operating  the  shutter. 
Two  sticks  should  be  trimmed 
so  they  will  remain  in  place  when 
the  end  of  one  rests  against  the 
end  of  the  stojD  indicator  plate  on 
the  front  of  the  shutter,  and  when 
the  other  is  placed  between  the 
hack  of  the  shutter  and  the  front 
hoard  of  the  camera.  A  rubber 
band,  that  is  just  strong  enough 
for  tripi^ing  the  shutter,  is  placed 
over  the  finger  release  that  oper- 
ates the  shutter,  then  under  the 
focusing  indicator,  or  some  other 
part  of  the  base  of  the  front 
that  carries  the  lens,  while  a  com- 
mon ])in,  to  which  a  stout  linen 
thread  or  cord  is  fastened,  rests 


on  the  top  of  the  two  sticks,  under 
the  finger  release.  Pulling  the 
cord  displaces  the  pin  and  per- 
mits the  rubber  band  to  move  the 
finger  release  to  its  limit  of  mo- 
tion, thus  making  the  exposure. 
This  device  works  perfectly  on 
all  cameras  fitted  with  the  Kodak 
Ball  Bearing  and  the  Kodak 
Automatic  Shutters.  Such  modi- 
fications of  the  device  as  may 
be  required  for  operating  other 
kinds  of  between-the-lens  shut- 
ters can  be  easily  made  by  any 
one. 

The  thread  or  cord  leads  from 
the  camera  to  the  place  where 
the  ])hotographer  is  concealed 
among  tlie  bushes,  behind  a  tree 
or  whatever  shelter  the  vicinity 
affords. 

By  using  a  Portrait  Attach- 
ment  tlie   camera   can  be  placed 
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two  I'et't  eight  inclK's  from  the 
place  where  the  birds  will  alight. 
When  stop  i  ( /'.  8)  is  used. 
and  the  bird  is  in  bright  sunlight, 
'l'.-.  of  a  second  will  usuall}'  give 
a  fully  timed  negative,  between 
the  hours  of  seven-thirty  and  five 
in  June  and  Julv,  while  if  it  is 


cloud}',    the    exposure    should    bi' 
about  Vh  of  a  second. 

Photographing  birds,  by  tlu 
method  I  have  explained,  is  not 
difficult.  Patience  may  be  re- 
(juired  with  some  kinds  of  birds, 
but  these  are  the  ones  whose  pic- 
tures we  will  value  most. 


WOOD  STICKS 


STRING  FOR 
MAKING  EXPOSURE  I 

COMMON  PIN        RUBBER   BAND 


Illustrating  Attachments  Vsvd  for  Operating  Shutter 
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TALKS  OX   COMPOSITION 


BY    SIDNEY 
I— Training  thk  P 

SUBJECTS  abound  everywhere, 
in  your  home,  in  the  street 
where  you  live,  in  the  business 
section  where  you  work.  Every- 
wliere  are  interesting  themes 
that  can  be  translated  into 
pictures. 

All  that  seems  necessary  for 
the  making  of  a  good  picture  is 
a  proper  choice  of  subjects.  This 
is  not  alone,  as  it  is  generally 
considered,  a  matter  of  taste  un- 
less we  accept  the  theory  that 
what  we  call  taste  is  largely  a 
matter  of  memory.  We  all  have 
seen  pictures,  and  we  all  have 
felt  a  prefrrtiicc  for  one  style 
or  another.      So   it    we  approach 


ALLAN 
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a  subject  that  we  should  like  to 
pli()togra])h.  our  desire  to  do  so 
is  called  forth  bv  a  vague  recol- 
lection of  some  pictorial  vision 
that  we  remember,  even  if  it  does 
not  beeonie  clear  to  us  at  the 
nionunt.  No  ])icture  maker, 
neither  the  painter  nor  the  pho- 
tographic pictorialist,  can  escajx- 
this   influence. 

The  experienced  worker  when 
he  starts  on  some  pictorial  con- 
quest, may  have  in  mind  a  defin- 
ite ])icture  scheme  that  he  wishes 
to  carry  out  and  he  exiDcriments 
until  he  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  tlir  scene  or  incident  and 
eiieouuters     the     most     favorable 
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light  and  atmospheric  conditions. 
The  amateur  relies  on  the  insj)!- 
ration  of  the  moment,  and  is. 
therefore,  ))articularly  open  to 
the  influences  of  memory. 

The  only  way  to  remedy  this, 
to  reh^  no  longer  on  accident  for 
an  .occasional  success,  and  to 
acquire  a  more  perfect  control 
over  your  vehicle  of  expression, 
is  to  train  the  eyes  to  a  more 
rapid  comprehension  of  pictorial 
))ossibilities.  This  can  easiest  be 
accomj)lished  by  a  study  of  com- 
position. 

Com])ositi()n  is  the  art  of  plac- 
ing objects  in  a  picture  so  that 
they  are  agreeable  to  the  eye — 


and  so  tiiat  they  best  tell  their 
star//.  This  a))])lies  to  the  total 
ettect  as  well  as  to  separate  parts. 
Com])()sition  is  not  an  exact  sci- 
ence. Its  study  does  not  involve 
excessive  burning  of  the  midnight 
lamp.  It  is  rather  a  method  of 
practical  application,  ^'ct  there 
are  certain  finidamental  rubs 
which  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  any  one  who  has  the  ambition 
towards  true  definition.  Every 
amateur  who  aspires  to  accurate, 
virih'  and  artistic  renditions  of 
iialiirc  and  life  should  master 
tli.in. 

(ict  tlu   best  books  on  composi- 
tion,   read    all    magazine   articles 
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Ebb  Tide  at  Close  of  Day 

Made  with  X(i.  1  Folding  Kodak 

relating  to  the  subject,  study 
photographs  and  paintings  at 
local  exhibitions,  or  whenever 
you  come  across  any  in  repro- 
ductions, and  apply  the  lesson 
they  tell  to  your  practical  work. 
Think  over  each  point  at  leisure, 
memorize  it,  as  it  were,  for  when 
you  are  actualh'^  engaged  in  tak- 
ing a  picture  you  do  not  want 
to  be  bothered  by  any  rules  or 
regulations.  The  knowledge  you 
have    acquired   nuist    rise   uncon- 


sciously to  the  surface. 
Knowledge  is  the  com- 
bination of  memory,  study 
and  ex])erience  and  it 
must  be  there  unbidden, — 
forceful  and  true  to  its 
purpose, — whenever  it  is 
required. 

In  a  series  of  short 
j)apers  that  will  appear  in 
successive  issues  of  Ko- 
DAKERY,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  explain  in  plain,  ])rae- 
tical  language,  without 
unnecessary  use  of  art 
technicalities,  the  most 
important  elements  which 
govern  composition,  with- 
out which  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  good  picture 
excei)t  by  accident. 


PRINT  ClilTICISM 

IX  ex})re.s.sing  appreciation  to  our 
readers  for  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  have  aeeei>te(l  our 
offer  to  criticize  prints,  we  wish  to 
enipiiasize  the  necessity  of  receiving 
both  prints  and  negatives.  Since  un- 
satisfactory prints  can  be  made  from 
perfect  negatives,  the  only  way  to 
judge  whether  a  print  is  the  best  the 
negative  can  yield  is  by  examining 
hotli  negative  and  print,  both  of 
which    arc,    of    course,   promptly    re- 

TllE   liuiTous. 
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EASTER  LILIES 


M  a  d  (■    w  i  t  li    \  ().  :{ 
Koklinji-  I'ockct  Kodak 
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Light  and  vShade 
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EMBOSSING  PRINTS 


EVERY  picture  needs  a  border. 
No  picture  looks  really  fin- 
ished unless  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  border  of  some  sort.  The 
border  may  be  a  frame,  it  may 
be  a  card  on  which  the  picture 
is  mounted,  or  it  may  consist  of 
a  white  or  colored  margin  sur- 
rounding the  picture  area.  When 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
margin  (made  by  the  method  ex- 
plained in  the  March  number  of 


Kodakp:rv)  the  picture  will  liave 
a  finished  appearance  wliethtr  it 
is  mounted  or  not. 

The  ajDpearance  of  a  picture 
ma}'  often  be  greatly  improved 
by  printing  it  with  broad  instead 
of  narrow  margins  and  then  em- 
bossing the  margins  so  the  em- 
bossing lines  will  form  a  border 
closely  surrounding  the  picture 
area. 

The  only  equipment  needed  for 
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embossing  consists  of  a  sheet  of 
glass,  a  piece  of  cardboard  and 
an  embossing  tool  which  may 
consist  of  any  available  imple- 
ment having  a  rounded  end  like 
the  handle  of  a  silver  table  knife. 
r~^  Should  we  wish  to  place  the 
embossing  lines  Y^  of  an  inch 
from  the  picture  we  must  first 
rule  the  exact  size  of  the  picture 
area  on  a  sheet  of  cardboard  then, 
after  the  card  is  trimmed  so  the 
ruled  lines  will  be  %  of  an  inch 
from  each  of  its  four  sides,  an 
opening  should  be  cut,  near  two 
of  the  corners  of  the  card,  along 
the  ruled  lines,  as  shown  in  our 
illustration.  The  card  is  then 
placed  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and 
the  print  laid  over  it,  face  down, 
and  so  adjusted  tliat  three  mar- 


ginal lines  of  the  picture  will 
show  through  the  openings  in  the 
card,  exactly  on  a  line  with  the 
lines  that  are  ruled  on  the  card. 
This  adjustment  can  most  easily 
be  made  by  holding  the  glass  up 
to  the  light  and  looking  througli 
the  back  of  the  print.  The  em- 
bossing is  done  by  pressing  the 
end  of  the  embossing  tool  against 
the  back  of  the  print  and  run- 
ning it  around  the  four  sides,  in 
contact    with    the    edges    of    the 

card.  ^ - 

This  method  is  both  simple 
and  accurate.  In  the  hands  of 
careful  workers  it  oftentimes 
gives  a  finishing  touch  to  sepia 
toned  prints,  made  on  cream- 
tinted  paper,  that  makes  them  re- 
semble etchings. 


The  Higliland  Flinj.- 
Made  with  a  Graflex 
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When  Man  and  Camera  .Veed  to  lie  Quick 
Made  with  a  Graflex 


KODAK  PARTI X(i 


ITNUER  the  above  title  the 
i  Rockif  Mountain  News  re- 
lates the  following: 

"An  unique  method  of  saying 
farewell  was  demonstrated  at  the 
union  depot  yesterday  afternoon. 
A  young  man  was  leaving  for  the 
east,  and  his  sweetheart  had  come 
to  bid  him  farewell. 

"Each  carried  a  small  camera, 
and  when  it  came  time  for  the 
train  to  pull  out,  they  took  posi- 
tions a  few  yards  apart,  leveled 
their  cameras,  and  looked  lov- 
ingly into  each  others'   eyes. 

"At  a  word  from  the  man,  two 
shutters  clicked,  and  then  with 
a    last    tender    gaze,    the    young 


people  'about  faced'  and  walked 
away  in  opposite  directions.  Not 
once  did  either  look  back  to  mar 
the  memory  of  the  last  picture. 
"Now  that  kissing  has  been 
pronounced  unsanitary  by  the  eu- 
genic societies,  the  '])hoto  phare- 
wclj  pliad'  should  liccomc  pop- 
ular." 


The  side  of  a  house  seldom 
makes  a  pleasing  background  for 
a  i){)rtrait.  Open  fields  or  distant 
bushes   arc  more  suitable. 
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VACATION 
EQUIPMENT 


wz 


readers  of  Ko- 
)AKERY  will  be  going 
away  soon  for  summer  va- 
cations, and  we  believe  that 
a  few  reminders  on  their 
photographic  equipment  will 
be  appreciated. 

First  of  all.  an  Autogra- 
phic back  for  your  trusty 
Kodak  will  uiakc  it  easy 
to  pick  out  the  ditt'erent 
pictures  and  identify  tluin 
with  certainty  when  it 
eonies  to  making  up  yt)ur 
album  in  the  fall.  The 
interesting  particulars  of 
many  vacation  negatives  are 
quickly  forgotten,  but  you 
can  record  the  details,  per- 
manently, on  the  negative, 
if  you  have  an  Autograi^hic. 

By  all  means  take  your 
Kodak  Film  Tank  with  you.  It 
packs  well  in  trunk  or  suitcase. 
and  will  enable  you  to  develo]i 
right  on  the  spot.  Chemicals  for 
use  with  the  tank  are  not  bulky 
and  can  be  carried  most  conven- 
iently. 

Then  we  come  to  ])rinting. 
Making  prints  in  tlie  average 
summer  house  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  because  a  proper  print- 
ing light  is  seldom  available. 
The  house-lamps  necessitate  long 


The  Chief's  Squaw 
Made  with  Xo.  1  Kodak  .J i 


exposures,  and  make  the  work  a 
real  nuisance  to  yourself  and 
others.  But  printing  is  easy  and 
will  cause  no  inconvenience  at 
all  if  you  take  with  you  a  few 
Kodak  Magnesium  Ribbon  Hold- 
ers. The  special  ])urpose  of  these 
Ribbon  Holders  is  to  simplify 
printing  for  photographers  who 
are  working  with  inadequate  fa- 
cilities, and  the  strong,  bright 
light  of  the  magnesium  flame 
does  the  work  perfectly. 
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TO  OUR  READERS 


As  we  have  received  many  in- 
^£\^quirie.s  regarding  the  condi- 
tions under  whicli  pictures  are 
publislied  in  Kodakery  we  be- 
lieve our  readers  will  be  interest- 
ed in  knowing  we  will  gladly  pub- 
lish any  pictures,  made  by  ama- 
teur photographers,  that  are  good 
enough  to  prove  of  interest  even 
to  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  people,  the  incident,  or 
the  scene  portrayed. 

To  be  of  general  interest  a 
jncture  must  usually  contain  some 
principal  object,  to  which  the  eye 
is  irresistibly  drawn.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  photograph  is  technic- 
ally perfect  does  not  make  it  a 
])icture  of  general  interest.  A 
picture  of  a  barn  may  be  technic- 
ally perfect,  but  it  would  prob- 
ably interest  no  one  but  the  owner 
of  the  barn.  Pictures  of  people 
may  be  technically  perfect  and 
yet  their  pictorial  value  may  be 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  subjects 
informing  all  observers,  by  their 
attitude,  that  they  are  ])osing  for 
a  picture.  This  rule,  of  course, 
has  exceptions — especially  when 
the  subject  is  a  pretty  girl. 

Well  composed  pictures  that 
portray  action  always  compel  at- 
tention. We  once  came  across  a 
gang  of  laborers  repairing  a 
roadbed.  Wiien  the  Kodak  was 
pointed  at  them  every  man,  with- 
out exception,  dro])])ed  his  pick 
or  shovel,  stood  bolt  U])right  and, 
with  folded  arnis,  squarely  faced 


the  camera.  Such  a  picture 
whether  of  an  individual  or  of  a 
group  of  people,  is  not  of  general 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
gang  of  laborers  at  work,  would 
readily  furnish  subject  matter  for 
several  pictures  that  would  por- 
tray action  and  be  full  of  human 
interest. 

Many  photograjjhers  have  a 
))reference  for  photographing  cer- 
tain kinds  of  subjects.  The  writer, 
for  instance,  has  a  strong  inclina- 
tion for  photographing  bridges. 
To  those  who  have  such  pre- 
dilections, but  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  results  that  How  there- 
from, and  also  to  all  other  pho- 
tographers who  may  care  for  our 
kindly  criticism,  we  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  send  us  their 
negatives  and  prints,  together 
with  all  available  data,  such  as 
stop  and  shutter  speed,  the  hour, 
day  and  month  the  exposure  was 
made  and  the  name  and  grade  of 
paper  used,  ^^'e  will  take  pleasure 
in  offering  our  o|)inion,  by  per- 
sonal letter,  regarding  any  nega- 
tives and  prints  our  readers  send 
for  criticism. 

We  wisli  to  help  all  photogra- 
phers make  better  pictures,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
(|uestions  regarding  any  branch 
of  amateur  jjliotography.  Any 
services  we  may  thus  render  are 
to  be  regarded  as  courtesies — and 
courtesies  arc  always  extended 
free  of  cha !•(/('.         TiiK  Editors. 
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Every  package  or  bottle  of 
c/iefiiica/s  bearing  this  seal  is 
ivhat  it  c/aiiJis  to   be: 


You  may  be  sure  that  the  chemicals  are  right 
and  that  the  results  will  be  right. 

THE  KODAK  CHEMICAL  OUTFIT,  a 
handy  kit  of  Kodak  Tested  Chemical  Prepara- 
tions, provides  the  amateur  who  does  his  own 
finishing  with  the  chemicals  necessar}^  to  do  every 
branch  of  the  work  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner.     It  contains  one  tube  each  of  the  following: 

Eastman  Special  Developer  Powders,  for  films,  plates, 

and  papers. 
Eastman  Intensifier. 
Eastman  Reducer. 
Eastman  M.  Q.  Developer  for  Velox,  Azo,  and  other 

developing  out  papers. 
Velox  Re-developer. 

The  outfit  as  a  while  costs  the  amateur  less  than  if  the  tubes 
were  purchased  separately. 


Price,  $  .30 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

.^/    )'our  Dealer's. 
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The 

Expcrifucf 
is  in  the 
Tank. 


The  photographic  amateur  getting  the  results 
he  should  from  each  and  ever}^  negative  is  using 
the 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

because  it  is  only  by  tank  development  that  best 
results  are  possible — not  occasionally,  but  all  the 
time. 

The  hio-  link  in  tJie  Kodak  rhai)i 
of  day  I io  hi  all  I  he  way. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   Your   Dealer's. 
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with  the 
bother  /eft  out. 

The 

Brownie 
Enlarging 
Camera 


yields  you  large  prints  from  ^-oiir  better  nega- 
tives, prints  with  greater  detail  and  added  charm, 
b}"  methods  so  simple  as  to  be  almost  elementary. 
No  focusing — no  dark  room. 

THE   PRICE. 

V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  Si^  x  5^  enlargements  from 

l'^8x2U  negatives,    -        -        -        -  -        .        .        .        -      |i.7.t 

No.  2  Brownie  Post  Card  Enlarging  Camera,  for  'i%  x  bli  en- 
largements from  2^  x3^  negatives,    ------        1,7,5 

No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7   enlargements  from 

2;^:  X  3 J^  negatives,    ----------        2.00 

No.  3  ditto,  for  654  x8'/4  enlargements  from  Z%  js.4]4  negatives,  -        3.00 

No.  4  ditto,  for  8x10  enlargements  from  4x5  negatives  (will 

also  take  3J^  x5J4  negatives),         -------        4.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Ai   Your  Dfalet's. 


KOD AKERY 


An  unusual  camera  for  all-around 

work  at  a  moderate  price 


Film  Premo  No.  1 


The  simplest  of  all  cameras  to  load  and  operate 
and  the  lightest  and  most  compact,  considering 
the  size  pictures  it  makes. 

Fitted  with  tested  lens,  Kodak  Ball  Bearing 
shutter  and  loading  in  daylight  with  the  Premo 
Film  Pack,  it  offers  a  highly  efficient  and 
convenient  means  for  making  jMctures  of  the 
things  you  are  interested  in.  No  experience 
required. 

3/{  X  4:}(,  $10.00;   314^  X  53-..,  $12.50 


/',, -mo.  a/a/or  >„'/, 


'iiii/rd  dirrt/  Ar  ii.\  uii  irqiicsl 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


30  KODAKERY 


The  freshness  of  spring— the 
natural  tints  of  grass  and  foliage 
are  realistically  reproduced  if  you 
print  on 

KODAK 


PAPER 

After  exposure  by  daylight,  it 
works  exactly  like  Velox  —  and 
nothing  could  be  simpler. 

For  the  occasional  print — 
a  continual  delight. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   Your  Dealer's 
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GRAFLEX   CAMERAS 


3A  (Jraflex   with   Autographic   Feature. 

Both  the  3 A  and  lA  Graflex  Cameras  are  now- 
supplied  with  the  Autographic  feature  whereby  you 
can  date,  title  or  make  memoranda  on  the  negatives, 
l)ermanently  and  almost  instantlx-,  at  the  time  you  make 
them. 

Although  the  Autographic  feature  adds  greatl\-  to 
the  value  of  the  camera,  there  is  no  advance  in  ])ricc 
over  that  of  the  3A  and  lA  Graflex  as  previousl)  sup- 
l)lied  without  this  im])rovement. 

Sem!  for  drajlex  ('alalou:. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue 

You  handle  it  exactly  as  yon  would  ordinar\-  pa])er — 
its  adhesive  (|nalities  are  not  l)r()n,^-ht  out  until  a  hot 
flat  iron  is  a])])lie(l. 

//  cio('S)i' f  stick  till  you  want  it  to  and  thoi  the  print 
lies  in  perfect  and  permanent  contact  with  the  mount — 
no  cockling,  no  curling. 

Particularl_\-  adai)ted  to  album  work. 


THK 

PRICK. 

Per 

Per 

Per           Per 

Pacfcige 

Package 

Gross 

Package 

Paf  kage    Gross 

•■^K  X  3X, 

3doz., 

S  .10 

8.25 

4       X  5. 

2  doz., 

S  .10       «  .5,5 

3K  X  3^2, 

3     •• 

.10 

.85 

5      X  7, 

1      " 

.10         1.10 

3K  X  4}i, 

3      • 

.10 

.35 

f,J4  X  8V,, 

1      •• 

.15        l.liO 

i%  X  5J^, 

2     •• 

.10 

..'>5 

S      X  10. 

1      •• 

.Ji)        2.15 

5  yards.  20  inche.s  wide,  per  roll  - ^  .Ti 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  Your  Dealer- s. 


If 


There  s  success  in  eveiy  sheet  of 

VEIrOX 

THIv  A-MATI'-.TR'S  OWN    TAri-.R 

The  poor  negative  demands  it, 
the  good  negative  deserves  it. 


Tin-  le/o.i   l:„,.k.  at yn„yd,\il,;snr  iK.rn  iishvmail.  Irlh 
tin-  :chiile  sliii  r — and  in  an  inlt-r.'slinji  .-<•</ 1-. 

CANADIAN     KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO, CANADA 

At    i'l'iii    Dfiihvi. 


^sm 


Miikc  your 

KODAK 


C/^itdgAa/iA^ 


'T^HK  biggest  new  thing,  the  most  iiiiport- 
-*-  ant  photographic  development  in  two 
decades,  is  the  Autographic  Kodak.  It 
makes  the  record  authentic  ;  answers  the  questions :  When  did  I 
make  tliis/  Where  was  this  taken?  E;ver3-  negative  that  is  worth 
taking  is  worth  such  date  and  title,  and  with  the  Autographic  Kodak 
you  make  the  record,  almost  instantly,  on  the  film. 

It's  all  very  simple.  Open  the  door  in  the  back  of  Kodak,  write 
the  desired  data  on  the  red  paper  with  pencil  or  stylus,  expose  for  a 
second  or  so,  close  the  door.  When  the  film  is  developed,  the  records 
will  appear  on  tlie  intersections  between  the  films. 

This  autographic  feature  having  been  incorporated  in  all  of  the 
most  important  Kodak  models,  we  have  now  arranged  to  take  care  of 
our  old  customers  b}'  supplying  Autographic  Backs  for  all  Kodaks  of 
these  models. 

The  old  camera  can  be  brought  up  to  date  at  small  cost,  and  there  is 
no  extra  cliars;c  for  autographic jit)n.    Make  your  Kodak  Autographic. 


'RICE-LIST  OF  AUTOGRAPHIC  BACK^ 


Xo. 


Kodak  Junior,     . 
Xo.  lA  Kodak  Junior, 
Xo.  lA  Folding  Pocket  Kodak. 

R.  R.  Type.         .      .      . 
Xo.  3  Foldiiig  Pocket  Kodak. 
Xo.  3.A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak. 


Xo.  4  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  S4.00 

Xo.  4A  Folding  Kodak,     .  4..t0 

Xo.  l.\  special  Kodak.       .  4. 00 

Xo.  3  Special  Kodak.    .      .  4.00 

Xo.  3A  Special  Kodak.        .  4.2.5 


CANADIAN  KODAK  GO. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


LIMITED 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  zurite  us  for 
A  utog  raphic  Booklet 


KODAKERY 

A  Magazine  for  Amateur 
Photographers 


J 


JULY,     19  15 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,   LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


A  touch  of  nature  'c'ith  every  stroke  of  the  brush  if 
you  color  your  landscapes  7cith 


VELOX  TRANSPARENT 
WATER  COLOR  STAMPS 

Blue  skies,  green  fields,  red  sunsets — the  beautiful 
color  combinations  of  nature  are  artistically,  easily,  and 
simply  reproduced. 

No  knowledge  of  art  is  necessar\' — the  colors  are  self- 
blending  and  the  book  of  instructions  accompanying  each 
set  of  colors,  takes  the  place  of  experience. 

THE  PRICK. 

Book  of  Velox  Water  Color  Stamps  (12  colors)     -     -  $  .2") 
Complete  Velox  Water  Color  Outfit,  including  book 

of  color  stamps,  three  brushes  and  palette      -     -       .To 

CAiNADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isnt  a  Kodak 


:^,Jr.;j?^frJ,:-r^j>    l-'y 


~^^ 


A  GOOD  GOLF  DAY 


Made  with  a 
Filmplate  Premo 


^KODAKERY 

qA Journal  for  Amateur  Thoioqraphers 


Published  Monthly— Ykarly  .Subscription,  .50  Cents;  Single  Copies,  5  Cents. 


Vol.  II. 


JULY,  1915 


No.  9 
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An  Alert  Moment 

Made  with  a  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  by  H.  E.  Coffin 


MUSINGS  OF  THE   KODAK   PlIILOSOPHKli 

WE  live  in  retrospect — on  the 
enjojanents  of  yesterday. 
The  present  is  a  transient,  fleet- 
ing moment  of  time,  as  elusive  as 
a  shadow.  Its  ])]casures  are  gone 
before  we  have  consciously 
grasped  their  reality. 

All  we   can   do   is   to   register 


passing  impressions  and  trust  to 
memory  to  recall  them. 

Modern  life  crowds  the  moment 
with  new  opportunity,  but  also 
makes  it  more  fleeting.  The 
motor  car,  for  instance,  wliirls  us 
out  into  the  great  out-of-doors, 
where  charms   of  landscape  un- 
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fold  in  panoramic  confusion, 
and  scenes  dissolve  as  quickly  as 
they  form.  The  aeroplane  takes 
us  aloft,  where  our  perspective 
is  changed  entirely. 


The  eye  is  unequal  to  the  new 
demands  and  the  mind  can  store 
but  a  fraction  of  its  impressions. 

The  eye  of  the  Kodak,  opening 
on  these  things,  however,  jiictures 


«r\ 


A  Holland  Windmill 
Made  with  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


KODAKERY 


them  instantaneously  on  inde- 
structible film,  in  lines  that  time 
cannot  efface,  nor  the  passing 
years  dim. 


The  Kodak  makes  the  present 
ours,  and  preservs  the  past  to  us 
and  to  our  descendants  for  all 
the  future. 


TALKS  OX  COMPOSITION 

BY   SIDxNEY   ALLAN 

II. — EiMI'HASIZINC;    THE    Pol.N'T    OF    CENTRAL    INTERK;.ST 


A  GOOD  picture  must  have  some 
point  of  greatest  interest. 
It  is  likely  to  become  little  more 
than  a  record  without  one. 

This  one  point  of  greatest  in- 
terest should  be  the  most  essential 
part  of  a  picture.  The  eye 
should  go  to  it  first  and 
all  other  detail  should  be 
subordinated  to  it,  how- 
ever interesting  this  other 
detail  may  be.  It  sliould 
be  the  fulcrum  which 
gives  balance  and  har- 
mony to  the  rest  of  tlie 
picture,  and  whicli  con- 
veys to  the  beholder  the 
reason  why  this  special 
composition  was  made. 

In  Fig.  1  the  open  book 
is  the  point  of  interest, 
and  it  is  an  excelhnl 
example.  Despite  the 
conspicuous  jars  and  th( 
abundance  of  black  and 
white  contrast,  the  eye  is 
led  at  once  to  the  book, 
then  to  the  subdued  face. 


the  figure,  and,  finally,  as  in  a  de- 
scending curve,  to  the  bric-a-brac 
on  the  table.  The  story  of  the 
picture  explains  itself  at  the  first 
glance ;  the  housemaid  was  dust- 
ing,   she    found    among    the    art 


Fifr.l 


Sliow  i 
iiralh 


Op 
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v..^- 


Fig. :?— Showing  T}-pe  of  Landscape  Photograph  having  no  Center  of 
Interest  at  anv  Point 


objects  a  book  that  interested  her 
and  she  stopped  in  her  work  to 
take  a  look  at  it.  As  naive  as 
this  may  sound,  Paxton's  paint- 
ing, which  furnished  the  sugges- 
tion for  this  illustrative  photo- 
graph, contains  all  the  subject 
matter  that  is  necessary  for  a 
figure  delineation,  and  the  book 
controls  the  entire  arrangement. 
The  two  most  important  rules 
relating  to  the  placing  of  the 
point  of  interest  are,  that  it  should 
never  be  in  the  center,  nor  too 
near  the  margins.  It  should  be 
somewhere       within       the       area 


bounded  by  dotted  lines  (viz.  dia- 
grams 1  and  2)  as  indicated  by  the 
black  dots.  This  has  been  deter- 
mined by  former  practitioners  witli 
almost  mathematical  accuracy.  It 
is  law,  there  is  no  getting  away 
from  it,  and  even  the  most  hap- 
hazard study  of  paintings  or  illus- 
trations will  teach  you  the  same 
lesson.  Only  in  compositions  of 
an  eccentric  character  the  point  of 
interest  may  be  shifted  to  points 
nearer  the  center  or  margin. 

Fig.  2  has  no  point  of  interest 
and  you  will  readily  notice  the 
sliortcoming.      It  looks  dull  and 
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Two  Diagrams  showing,  in  Black  Dots,  Desirable 

Situation  of  Greatest  Interest  Point,  not 

too  Near  or  too  Far  from  Center 


gray.  There  is  no  parliicular 
interest.  Although  well  taken  it 
is  merely  a  view.  The  whole 
picture  would  change  its  char- 
acter and  become  animated  as 
soon  as  a  figure,  or  any  definite 
light  or  dark  shape  was  intro- 
duced at  the  spot  where  the  tree- 
stump  is  visible  right  below  the 
center. 

If    you    want    a    picture    tliat 
appeals   as  a   harmonious  entitv. 


tliat  looks  finished  and  tells  nn 
incident,  you  must  find  a  point 
of  interest  and  emphasize  it.  In 
photography  this  is  done  by  selec- 
tion of  point  of  view, — choice  of 
time  of  day.  A  spot  that  is 
emphasized  by  light  at  one  time 
of  day,  or  in  sunlight,  may  be 
without  emphasis  at  another  hour 
or  on  a  dull  day.  Usually  the 
strongest  emjihasis  is  the  empha- 
sis of  line. 


THE  COLONEL'S  BIRTHDAY   PARTY 


I^HAT  there  are  funny  incidents 
_  in  photograjih}',  as  well  as  in 
fiction,  is  shown  by  the  following 
story,  the  truth  of  wliich  is 
vouched  for: 

"Colonel  W.  recently  passed 
his  seventy-fourth  milestone.  In 
order  that  he  might  properly 
celebrate  the  event  he  invited  in 


the  members  of  his  old  regiment 
and  other  intimate  friends. 

"Tlie  celebration  consisted  of 
a  nice  supper,  an  evening  spent 
around  tiie  campfire  and  a  flash- 
light picture  of  all  the  veterans. 
The  ])icture  was  afterwards  ))ub- 
lished  in  the  local  pa])er. 

"Old  Joe,  one  of  the  veterans, 
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when  shown  the  picture  in  the 
paper  remarked,  'Well,  I  never 
knew  that  feller  took  the  picture. 
You  know  we  all  got  ready  and  he 
had  his  machine  all  set  up  and  j  ust 
after  we  was  all  fixed,  the  blamed 


thing  sort  of  exploded.  There  was 
tlie  biggest  light  and  the  house  was 
all  filled  with  smoke.  After  that  I 
just  supposed  that  the  thing  had 
exploded  and  that  that  would  be 
an  end  to  the  picture  business.'  " 


A  Quartet 
Made  with  a  Graflex 
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Glimpses  of  a  Submarine 

Made  with  a  Grnflex 
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SELECTIVE 

A  GOOD  picture,  like  a  good 
_  story,  has  a  point  of  interest. 
The  story  teller  lays  emphasis  on 
the  point  of  his  story.  The  artist 
emphasizes  the  point  of  interest 
in  his  picture. 

In  photography  objects  can  be 
emphasized  by  composition — by 
the  position  they  are  assigned 
within  the  picture  area,  or  by 
tonal  contrast  —  by  portraying 
objects  much  lighter  or  much 
darker  than  their  surroundings ; 
or  by  both  these  methods. 

Emphasis  by  composition  is 
discussed  on  pages  5  to  7.     We 


PRINTING 

will  here  explain  how  to  secure 
emphasis  by  contrasting  the  ob- 
ject with  its  surroundings. 

Our  illustrations  of  nesting 
birds  ])ortray  subjects  that  always 
should  be,  and  usually  only  can 
be,  photographed  without  dis- 
turbing their  surroundings.  In 
Fig.  1  the  eye  has  to  seek  the 
principal  object  of  interest.  The 
eye  wanders  everywhere  and  the 
many  prominent  lines  permit  it  to 
rest  nowhere.  There  is  lack  of 
emphasis  —  the  picture  has  no 
point. 


Fig.  1 — Showing-  Full  Lnmodified  Fig.  2 — Showing  Moderate  Emphasis 

Printing  of  Principal  Interest 
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Interest,  I 


Fig.  2  gives  moderate  emphasis 
by  contrast  in  tones,  while  Fig.  3, 
with  its  greater  tonal  contrast, 
more  strongly  emphasizes  the  ob- 
ject of  interest. 

Fig.  4  represents  a  picture  that 
is  "spotty" — in  which  scattered 
lights  are  in  contrast  with  scat- 
tered shadows.    Fig.  5  shows  less 


contrast  in  the  background — a 
lessening  of  "s])ottiness."  Fig.  6 
reduces  the  "spottiness"  still 
more.  Fig.  6  also  illustrates  a 
defect — an  error  the  photogra- 
pher  should  guard  against.  No 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  nest, 
which  is  an  ()l)jeet  of  interest 
secondary  onlv  to  the  bird  itself. 
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Fig.  4 — Sliowing  Ordinary  Printing. 
Without  ^Modification 

These  pictures  were  all  printed 
on  the  same  grade  of  paper.  Figs. 
1  and  4  were  printed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Figs.  2,  3,  5  and  6  are 
the  results  of  selective  printing — 
a  process  which  is  so  simple  that 
anyone  who  knows  how  to  make 
Velox  prints  should  be  able  to 
use  it  successfully. 

For  making  these  prints  a  piece 
of  thin  cardboard,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  printing  frame, 
was  selected,  and  a  hole,  about 
1/4  inch  in  size,  was  roughly 
punched  near  its  center.  The 
printing  frame,  containing  the 
negative   and   Velox   paper,   was 
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Fig.  o — "Selectively"  Printed  to  Em- 
phasize Bird  and  Xest 

held  before  the  printing  light, 
while  the  card  was  kept  in  con- 
stant motion  (so  no  abrupt  lines 
would  show  in  the  print)  about 
half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  print- 
ing frame,  so  that  the  light,  pass- 
ing through  the  hole  in  the  card, 
would  reach  only  that  part  of  the 
picture  it  was  desired  to  empha- 
size. ^^'hen  this  part  had  received 
nearly  the  needed  exposure  the 
card  was  removed  and  the  entire 
negative  was  exposed  to  the  light 
for  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  printing  the  picture  to  the 
depth  desired. 

By  this  method  any  degree  of 
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Fig.  6 — Showing  Defective  Emphasis  in  Printing 

by  which  Bird  is  brouglit  out  and 

Nest  left  too  weak 


contrast  between  parts  of  a  ))ie- 
ture  can  be  obtained. 

Selective  printing  enables  the 
photographer  to  obtain  niany 
results  that  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  equally  simple  manner,  and 
by  its  aid,  emphasis  on  the  point 


n  tlif  ])icture  with  as  much  force 
•  r  delicacy  as  individual  taste 
vill    suggest. 


^ 


Hold  the  camera  steadv.  or  th 


of  the  picture  story,  can  be  placed      jjicture  will  be  blurred. 
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PICTURE  MAKING  IN  THE  STONE  AGE 


AND 

THE  longing  to  put  into  visible 
form  the  material  objects  that 
surround  us  is  as  old  as  the  race. 
Those  fantastic  carvings,  handed 
down  from  the  stone  age,  for  in- 
stance, are  merely  a  record  of 
primitive  man's  efforts  at  jiicto- 
rial  representation.  With  crude 
implements,  he  fashioned  his 
crude  conceptions  on  the  crude 
material  at  hand.  Gradually, 
through  the  ages,  with  refinement 
of  conception,  came  refinement  of 
material  and  implement,  until 
Egyptian,  and,  later,  Greek  sta-"'' 


NOW 

tuary,  were  born.  Then  came 
painting,  with  the  illusion  of  form 
on  a  flat  surface.  But  not  until 
Daguerre  gave  photography  to 
the  world  was  perfect  fidelity  to 
the  object  possible.  And  not 
until  the  Kodak  and  film  photog- 
raphy were  invented  was  this 
jierfect  means  of  pictorial  repre- 
sentation put  into  your  hands 
and  mine. 

The  impulse  to  Kodak  goes 
back  to  the  stone  age,  —  the 
means  is  less  than  thirty  years 
old. 


The  Lure  of  the  Line 

Made  with  No.  1  Kodak  Jr.,  by  J.  A.  Heir 
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How  Belgian  Refugees  Chalked  Their  Names  in  Hope  of  Reuniting  I 


f 


OKIES 
WAR 


Belgian  Soldiers  with  Kits  of  Dead  Comrades 


^F^ 

eiNy, 

•iii^'i 

^bB^sA 

^ 

Wounded  Blaek  Watch  Soldit 


liic\-clc   lnf;mtr\-  in   Aiitw^ 


Their  Last  Stand — Belgian  Soldiers  Holding  the  Louvaln-Malines  Canal 
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THE   KODAK  AS  A  NEWS  GETTER 


ri^HK  war  is  establishing  tlic 
X  Kodak  amateur  in  a  brand 
new  field  of  usefulness.  From  a 
]iopular  pastime  his  Kodak  turns 
to  chronicle  world  events.  From 
the  romance  of  the  summer  wood 
it  turns  to  tell  the  romance  of 
war.  And  it  is  doing  this  work 
of  war  recording  with  graphic 
realism,  absolute  imjDartiality, 
and  splendid   pictorial  charm. 

In  the  hands  of  War  Corre- 
spondents and  more  or  less  expert 
war  photographers,  the  Kodak,  of 
course,  has  long  ago  seen  active 
service.  It  was  in  the  trenches  of 
Santiago  with  Dinwiddie;  Dunn 
used  it  in  Corea;  James  H.  Hare, 
the  famous  war  photographer, 
used  it  in  the  last  Balkan  war, 
and  is  using  it  in  this.  The  pres- 
ent, however,  is  probably  its  first 
war  experience  in  the  hands  of 
amateurs.  Thousands  of  Kodaks 
are  in  tlie  kits  of  soldiers  at  the 
front.  Thousands  more  are  in 
the  hands  of  civilians  within  thr 
war  zone.  And  the  shutters  of  all 
these  are  busy  "getting"  the  story 
of  the  greatest  of  all  wars,  as 
only  pictures  can. 

To  grasp  the  significance  of  all 
this  we  have  only  to  imagine  a 
Kodak  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars, 
or  of  Alexander,  or  even  as  re- 
cently  as   Napoleon;   or   what   i'c 


would  have  meant  to  history  in 
the  hands  of  Columbus'  sailors, 
or  of  Champlain  and  Frontenac. 
What  a  difference  it  would  make 
in  all  our  knowledge  of  the  jjast  if 
the  record  had  been  kept  on  film 
instead  of  on  parchment,  or  left 
to  the  imagination  of  painters. 
Instead  of  a  long-ago,  decipher- 
able only  in  strange  hierogly jihics, 
every  foot-print  of  time  could  be 
clearly  traced.  Instead  of  a  past 
wrapped  in  a  veil  of  mystery,  his- 
tory would  be  flooded  with  light. 
No  hearsay  evidence  to  guide  the 
clironicler  of  events  in  that  case; 
not  speculation  and  theory  mere- 
ly, but,  instead,  exact  information 
pictorially  presented  in  a  way 
that  a  child  might  understand. 
With  the  Kodak  in  our  hands  the 
past  can  never  get  very  far  away 
from  the  present  again.  This  is 
photography's  incalculable  ser- 
vice to  mankind. 

All  this  will  suggest  to  the 
wide-awake  amateur  a  new  era 
for  his  camera  activities, — an 
opening  which  is  practically  un- 
limited in  its  possibilities.  Add 
to  the  pictorial  and  photographic 
quality  of  the  picture  a  news 
value,  and  the  amateur  becomes 
an  important  arm  of  tlie  news- 
paper service,  or  a  chronicler, 
possibly,  of  world  events. 
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Belgian  Soldici 


,  Iiitrr 


Holland.     Peeling  Potatoes  for  Dinner 


Nor  does  one  need  to  go  to  the 
war  to  get  news  pictures.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  "war"  pictures  that 
have  been  published  were  taken 
by  Kodak  travelers  in  times  of 
peace  and  quite  innocent  of  the 
fact  that  the  subjects  would  so 
soon  become  of  both  news  and 
historic  interest. 

Many  Kodakers'  landmarks 
the  war  has  destroyed ;  but  the 
records  of  points  of  interest  like 
Malines,  Rheims,  Brussels  and 
Ostend  are  preserved  in  inde- 
structible film.  This  fact  alone 
would  put  the  world  under  ever- 
lasting obligation  to  photography. 

KoDAKKRY  is  able,  in  this  issue 
(pages  16  and  17),  to  publish 
some  of  the  actual  work  of  the 


war  photographers.  Some  of  the 
pictures — as  others  to  follow  also 
will — tell  the  story  of  the  rem- 
nants of  Belgium's  valiant  little 
army  which  has  so  immortalized 
itself.  Others  tell  of  the  flight 
from  Belgium,  with  an  intimacy 
and  pitiless  detail  that  is  only 
possible  to  Kodak  records.  Still 
others  show  the  present  condition 
of  cities  that  stood  in  the  path  of 
the  destroyer.  And  in  contrast 
to  the  horror  and  gruesomeness 
of  these, — its  mission  of  human- 
ity knowing  neither  race  nor 
creed,  friend  nor  foe, — are  scenes 
from  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Among  these  latter  pictures  are 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
intimate  luiman  documents  ever 
published. 
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One-half  of  Connector 


Push  Button 


ELECTRICAL  EXPOSING   DEVICES 

])li'iidid  rt'sults  achieved 


^■^HK  s])]eiiai( 
1^  with  small  cameras  by  Mr. 
Hoot  and  Mr.  Loring,  in  the  field 
of  bird  photography,  convince  the 
writer  that  Nature  lovers  find 
many  opportunities  for  photo- 
graphing both  birds  and  animals, 
under  conditions  that  make  it 
impossible  to  operate  the  shutter 
by  pulling  a  string. 

Many  experiments  have  dem- 
onstrated that  various  styles  of 
electrical  devices  can  be  used  that 
will  enable  the  photographer  to 
operate  the  shutter,  by  simply 
pressing  a  button,  while  he  is  as 
far  from  the  camera  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

Such  devices  can  easily  be  made 
by  the  photographer,  or  by  an 
electrician.  They  are  simple,  cer- 
tain in  action,  do  not  move  the 
camera  when  the  exposure  is 
made  and  can  be  adapted  for  all 


sizes  and  styles  of  shutters  that 
are  used  on  focusing  cameras. 

The  devices  shown  in  our  illus- 
trations are  designed  for  the 
Compound  Shutters  that  are  fitted 
to  the  Sir-three  and  Special  Ko- 
daks and  Premos.  They  were 
made  from  40-cent  electric  door 
bells.  The  arm  which  held  the 
bell  was  sawed  off  and  the  iron 
ball  striker  was  cut  off  the  end  of 
the  lever  A  (see  illustration  on 
page  21)  to  which  a  piece  of  3^" 
brass  wire  was  soldered.  The 
end  of  this  wire,  at  F,  was  then 
tied  with  a  string,  to  the  finger 
release  of  the  shutter.  The  ad- 
justing screw  that  controlled  the 
length  of  stroke  of  the  bell  lever 
was  removed  from  the  post  B, 
then  at  C,  on  top  of  the  lever  A, 
one  end  of  a  piece  of  the  main- 
spring of  a  worn-out  dollar  watch 
was  soldered,  while  the  other  end 
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of  this  spring  was  fastened,  with 
a  very  fine  wire,  to  tlie  post  indi- 
cated at  B. 

These  changes  transform  the 
lever  action  from  a  vibrating 
stroke  to  a  single  stroke.  When 
the  button  at  the  end  of  the  elec- 
tric wires  is  pressed,  the  coils  D 
draw  the  lever  A  downward,  thus 
operating  the  shutter.  When  pres- 
sure on  the  button  is  released  the 
spring  on  top  of  lever  A  draws  it 
upward,  where  it  remains  till  the 
next  exposure  is  made. 

This  mechanism  is  screwed  to 


a  frame  made  from  the  wood  of  a 
cigar  box.  The  device  is  held  in 
])lace  on  the  camera  by  the  wood 
turn-buttons  E.  It  can  be  in- 
stantly attached  or  removed. 

The  length  of  stroke  of  tlie 
lever  A  must  be  adjusted  so  it 
will  operate  the  shutter  for  either 
instantaneous,  bulb  or  time  ex- 
posures and,  to  do  this,  there  must 
be  a  little  slack  in  the  string  that 
is  attached  at  F.  Without  this  slack 
the  shutter  cannot  be  operated. 

The  wires  should  be  copper. 
Tliev  mav  be  ordinarv  bell  wires. 


IHuslratii 
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or.  M'hat  is  more  convenient,  the 
flexible,  multiple-strand  wires, 
that  are  separately  insulated,  then 
jointly  enclosed  in  a  single  black 
cover.  If  very  long  wires  are 
used,  connectors  (^^/2  of  one  is 
shown  in  cut)  may  be  attached, 
so  short  sections  will  be  available 
when  desired. 

The  most  convenient  batteries 
are  the  small  tungstens.  These 
are  very  light  and  can  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.  They  contain  from 
3  to  5  cells,  each  of  which  has  the 


power  of  a  No.  6  bell  battery. 
One  3  cell  batter}^  will  suffice  for 
50  feet  of  wiring,  while  two  are 
needed  if  the  wires  are  100  feet 
long.  The  batteries  should  be 
attached  a  few  feet  from  the  push 
button. 

This  mechanism  is  powerful 
enough  for  operating  all  sizes  of 
Compound  Shutters  that  are  fitted 
to  cameras  not  larger  than  the 
3A  size. 

The  materials  for  the  writer's 
complete  equipment  cost  about  $5, 


Electrical  Exposing  Device  Fit- 
ted to  Compound  Shutter 
that  has  Cable 
Release 
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Electrical  Exposing  Device  Fitted 
to  Com])ound  Shutter  that 
has  I5ulb  and  Tube 
Rel 


WHEN  SHORT  OF  CHEMICALS 


"T'tT'E  usually  want  what  we 
V  V  want  when  we  want  it,  and 
it  is  decidedly  annoying,  when 
we  want  a  developer  or  an  inten- 
sifier  or  a  reducer,  for  immedi- 
ate use,  to  find  there  is  none  on 
hand. 

The  Kodak  Cln'mieal  Outfit  has 
been  designed  for  supplying  these, 
as  well  as  other  wants.  This  out- 
fit consists  of  five  tubes,  contain- 
ing the   following  Eastman  pre- 


l)arations :  Special  Developer,  for 
developing  films,  plates  and 
papers ;  Intensifier,  for  increas- 
ing the  density  of  the  highlights 
and  half  tones  in  under-developed 
negatives  ;  Reducer,  for  removing 
stains  from  negatives  and  for  re- 
ducing negatives  that  are  too 
dense;  M.  Q.  Developer,  for  de- 
vclo))ing  \'elox  and  other  i)a];)ers. 
and  the  Velox  Rc-Develoi)er,  for 
changing  Velox  and  other  devel- 
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opment  paper  prints  from  a  black 
to  a  sepia  tone. 

This  chemical  outfit  is  of  espe- 
cial value  to  all  who  develop 
negatives  or  make  prints.  Whether 
we  purchase  the  separate  chemi- 
cals and  compound  the  various 
preparations  we  use,  or  whether 
we  purchase  the  preparations 
compounded  by  the  manufacturer, 
there  will  be  times  when  the  Ko- 
dak Chemical  Outfit  will  furnish 
us  the  particular  preparation  wr 


need  and  save  us  the  annoyance 
of  postponing  the  work  planned, 
because  the  supply  of  some  one 
chemical  happens  to  be  exhausted. 

The  tourist  who  develops  nega- 
tives or  makes  prints  while  travel- 
ing, will  especially  appreciate  the 
compact  form  in  which  these 
preparations  are  packed. 

The  Kodak  Chemical  Outfit  is 
sold  by  Kodak  dealers  for  less 
than  the  five  tubes  cost  when 
purchased  separately. 


Made  with  Xo.  lA  Kodak..! 


USING  THE   BROWNIE  ENLARGING  CAMERA 


IN  making  enlargements,  witli 
any  kind  of  enlarging  camrra. 
a  uniform  illumination  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  negative  is 
necessary,  if  the  enlargement  is 
to  record  all  the  detail  and  the 
entire  scale  gradation  of  light  and 
shade  that  exists  in  the  negative. 
This  is  a  rule  tli.it  has  no  ex- 
ceptions. 

When  making  bromide  enlarge- 
ments bj'  artificial  light,  with  the 


Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  the 
simplest  way  of  securing  uni- 
formity of  illumination  is  by  using 
the  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera 
Illuminator,  which  contains  a 
powerful  incandescent  electric 
lamp,  whose  light  is  evenly  dif- 
fused by  a  sheet  of  flashed  opal 
glass. 

Electric  light  is  tlie  only  arti- 
ficial illuminant  recommended  for 
making     bromide     enlargements. 
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All  other  kinds  of  artificial  light 
necessitate  longer  exj^osures  than 
are  desirable. 

When  making  enlargements  on 
either  bromide  or  Velox,  by  day- 
light, the  small  end  of  the  Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera  should  be 
pointed  to  the  unobstructed  light 
of  the  sky  in  a  place  where  the 
sun  does  not  shine  on  the  camera. 
Nothing  but  the  sky  must  be  in- 
cluded within  the  field  of  view  of 
the  lens  with  which  this  camera  is 
equipped.  The  field  of  view  is 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
shown   in    our   illustration. 

Probably  the  simplest  way  of 
determining  whether  the  field  of 
view  is  unobstructed  or  not  is  to 
point  the  camera  upside  down, 
toward  the  sky  (so  the  large  end 
of  the  camera  will  point  upward 
while  the  small  end  points  down- 
ward) and  then  siglit  diagonally, 
from  the  corners  on  the  small  end 
to  the  corners  on  the  large  end  of 
the  camera.  If  the  entire  field, 
within  the  area  these  lines  of 
vision  enclose,  is  exposed  to  the 
unobstructed  light  of  the  skv,  the 
negative  will  be  uniformly  illumi- 
nated. If  a  tree,  part  of  a  build- 
ing, or  any  other  object  whatever 
is  included  within  this  area,  the 
negative  will  not  be  uniformly 
illuminated  and  the  cnlargciiicut 
will  be  defective. 


By  appreciating  the  importance 
of  uniformity  of  illumination  in 
making  enlargements,  and  through 
knowing  how  this  uniformity  can 
be  secured  when  either  dajdight 
or  artificial  light  is  used,  making 
enlargements  with  the  Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera  becomes  as 
simple  as  making  prints  from  a 
negative   in   a   printing   frame. 
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Eastman 

Hard  Rubber 
Stirring  Rod 

A  wooden  stirring  rod 
quickly  absorbs  water 
and  gets  soaked  witli 
chemicals. 

The  Eastman  Hard  Rubber 
Stirring  Rod  is  moulded  of  pure 
rubber  around  an  aluminum 
core.  Unbreakable,  non-absorb- 
ent and  acid-proof. 

Price,   20  cents. 

CANADIAN   KODAK   CO., 
LIMITED 

TORONTO,      -       CANADA 

A/  )-ou>    lMih;-i. 
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Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue 

You  handle  it  exactly  as  you  would  ordinary  paper — 
its  adhesive  qualities  are  not  brought  out  until  a  hot 
flat  iron  is  ajiplied. 

//  docs)f  t  stick  till  you  zvaiit  it  to  and  thoi  the  print 
lies  in  perfect  and  permanent  contact  with  the  moiuit — 
no  cockling,  no  curling. 

Particularly  adapted  to  album  work. 
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Print  your  landscapes  and  sea- 


scapes on 


KODAK 


PAPER 


The  green  tone  produced  by 
printing  on  this  paper  is  the  natural 
tint  of  field  or  water. 

After  exposure  by  daylight,  it 
works  exactly  like  Velox  —  and 
nothing  could  be  simpler. 

For  the  occasional  print — 
a  continual  dclioJit. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  GO. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   Your  Dealer's 
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A  New  Camera 


conibim7ig 
afiastigjiiat 
efficiency 
imth  low  cost 
and  gixat 
simplicity 


Premoette   Sr. 

A  camera  that  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  ama- 
teur photography.  A  camera  that  is  remarkably 
easy  to  load  and  operate,  that  is  simple  in  ever}- 
detail,  that  is  equipped  with  2,  genuine  auastigmat 
tens^  and  3^et  is  as  low  in  price  as  the  average 
camera  for  the  same  size  pictures,  with  onl}-  an 
ordinary  R.  R.  lens. 

The  new  Kodak  Anastiginat  lens,  /'.7.7,  fitted  to  this 
camera,  is  equal  in  flatness  of  field,  depth  and  defini- 
tion, to  the  highest  ])riced  anastigmat  made,  and  has 
a  greater  si)eed  than  any  R.  R.  lens.  Prices — Premo- 
ette Sr. ,  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter  and  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens,/. 7.7,  for  '!] ^  x  4^  pictures,$l  ").00. 
Ditto,  for  3)^  X  5)4  (postcard)  pictures,  $17.50. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  Kodak  Film  Tank 

has   made   the   amateur's  dark-room  a 
relic  and  better  negatives  the  rule. 

As  far  as  film  development  goes,  the 
veriest  novice  is  the  equal  of  the  expert 
— from  the  start. 

The  Experience  is  in  tJie   Tank. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   Your  Dealer's. 
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THE  lA  GRAFLEX 

Autographic 

The  1 A  Graflex  is  now 
equipped  with  the  new 
Autographic  feature, 
whereby  you  can  date, 
title  or  make  memoranda 
on  the  negatives  at  the 
time  you  make  them. 

The  1 A  Graflex  is  fitted 
with  the  regular  Graflex 
Focal  Plane  Shutter, 
giving  exposures  of  any 
duration  from  "time"  to 
1-1000  of  a  second. 

When  you  look  in  the 
focusing  hood,  you  see 
the  image  right  side  up 
on  the  ground  glass  screen,  and  the  image  re- 
mains brilliantl}^  visible  up  to  the  instant  you 
press  the  release  to  make  the  exposure.  There 
is  no  uncertainty;  you  get  the  picture  as  3'ou 
saw  it  on  the  screen. 

The  lA  Graflex  makes  a  picture  2^  x  4^4  on 
lA  Kodak  Film. 

Send  fat   Graflex  Catalog. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  large  print 
The  easy  uuiy 

with  the 

Vest  Pocket 
Kodak  or 
Brownie 
Enlarging 
Camera 


Some  of  your  better  pic- 
tures will  have  an  added 
charm,  a  freshened  interest  in 
the  enlargement,  and  with  no 
loss  of  detail. 

To  secure  large  prints  with  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  or 
Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  is  simply  a  matter  of  mo- 
ments, not  of  ability.  Just  slip  in  your  Velox  paper  at 
the  large  end  of  the  camera,  your  negative  in  at  the  other, 
expose  to  daylight  and  develop  and  fix  in  the  regular  way. 
No  focusing— no  dark  room. 

THE   PRICE. 

V.  p.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  Zyi  xa^^  enlargements  from 

IJgx 21^  negatives,  -  -  -  -  -  .  .  .  .  ji.7,5 
No.  2  Brownie   Post  Card  Enlarging  Camera,  for  Z%  x.  5%  en- 

largemeiits  from  214  x3i<(  negatives,    - 1.7.5 

No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  enlargements  from 

2K  X  35^  negatives,     ---- 2. 00 

Xo.  3  ditto,  for  6>,  xSi4  enlargements  from  3J^  x4;^  negatives,  -  3.00 
No.  4  ditto,  for  8x10  enlargements  from  4x5  negatives  (will 

also  take  3J^  x5j4  negatives), 4.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   Your  Dealer's. 


The  fact  that 


VELOX 


3'ields  \'OU  the  best  possible  print,  makes 
it  the  best  possible  paper. 

It  is  the  logical  decision  because  it  fits. 

The  \'elox  b(jok  —  a  free,  pholoj^raphic  "best 
seller"  will  j{ive  you  valuable  hints  on  printing. 
Your  dealer  has  jw//;- copy  or  we  will  mail  it  to 
vou. 


I;: 


CANADIAN     KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At    Ydiii    Dealfi  s 


Make  your 

KODAK 


t/iisf 


*HH  most  important  photographic  devel- 
opment in  two  decades,  is  the  Auto- 
graphic Kodak.  It  makes  the  record  auth- 
entic ;  answers  the  questions :  When  did  I 
this  taken?  Every  negative  worth  taking  is 
worth  such  date  and  title.  With  the  Autographic  Kodak  you  make 
the  record,  almost  instantly,  on  the  film. 

It's  very  simple.  Open  the  door  in  the  back  of  Kodak,  write  the 
desired  data  on  the  red  paper,  expose  for  a  second  or  so,  close  the 
door.  When  the  film  is  developed,  the  records  appear  on  the  inter- 
sections between  the  negatives. 

This  autographic  feature  having  now  been  incorporated  in  the 
most  important  Kodak  models,  we  have  arranged  to  take  care  of  our 
old  customers  by  supplying  Autographic  Backs  for  all  Kodaks  of 
these  models. 

The  old  Kodak  can  be  brought  up  to  date  at  small  cost,  and  there  is 
no  e.rtra  charge  for  autographic  film.    ^lakei'f/^;' Kodak  Autographic. 

TRICK-LIST  OF  AUTOGRAPHIC  BACKS 

No.  1  Kodak  Junior.     . 

No.  lA  Kodak  Junior. 

No.  1 A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak. 

R.  R.  Type.         .     .      . 
No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak, 
No.  3.\  Folding  Pocket  Kodak, 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Cataloi;iie  fref  at  yniir  denhi!. 


S2.50 

No.  4  Folding  Pocket  Kodak, 

S4.00 

3.00 

No.  4A  Folding  Kodak,     . 

4. .50 

No.  lA  Special  Kodak,      . 

4.00 

3.. 50 

No.  3  .Special  Kodak,    .      . 

4.00 

3. .50 

No.  3A  Special  Kodak, 

4.25 
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With  the 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

you  can  develop  3'our  films  anywhere — in  broad 
dajdight. 

At  home  or  camp,  on  train  or  ship  board — 
an^'where — anytime,  the  Kodak  Film  Tank  will 
give  you  the  best  results  possible  from  each  and 
ever}^  strip  of  exposed  film. 


The  big  link  in  the  Kodak  eliain  of 
davlioht  all  the  tea  v. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


A/    Yniir  Draler' 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isnt  a  Kodak 
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An  E.stablished  Friendship 
Made  with  a  Kodak 

THE  GOLDEN  DAYS 


WHILE  a  healthy  philo.sopher 
find.s  a  charm  in  every 
season,  as  a  season,  the  attrac- 
tions of  summer  from  the  pic- 
torial point  of  view  are  quite 
naturally  heightened  by  this  fact 


of  the  influence  on  life  itself, 
which  gives  the  keynote  to  so 
much  that  interests  us  in  pictures. 
And  over  all  is  spread  the  gild- 
ing witchery  of  the  sunlight. 
With   the   advent  of   summer, 
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sunlight  becomes  whiter,  more 
brilliantly  illuminative.  The  mel- 
low charm  of  the  summer  season 
seems  fairly  to  call  for  pictures. 
The  golden  days  gild  the  whole 
of  life  with  special  invitations  to 
out-doors.  The  season  in  which 
life  moves  out-of-doors  is  the 
season  naturally  in  which  the 
arts  follow  willingly  and  en- 
thusiastically. 

The  artists  who  make  "movies" 
realize  the  picture  value  of  sun- 
light, and  they  have  learned,  as 
the  amateur  in  other  forms  of 
picture-making  must  learn,  that 
the  brilliancy  of  sunlight  carries 
with  it  the  necessity  for  safe- 
guards against  effects  that  are 
not  desirable.  "Squinting"  faces 
are      regretted,      and      "chalky" 


effects  with  black  shadows  are 
often  unsatisfactory.  Concern- 
ing these  difficulties  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  open,  where  the 
whole  scene  is  bathed  in  sunlight, 
the  eyes  become  adjusted  and  the 
shadows  are  less  harsh  than  in  a 
position  where  the  sun  slants  into 
a  sheltered  space. 

How  the  brilliant  effects  of 
sunlight  should  be  utilized  in  a 
picture  must  always  depend  on 
the  purpose  of  a  picture.  If  the 
effect  looked  for  is  a  spectacle,  a 
college  procession,  a  garden  party 
ensemble,  any  scene  of  action, 
especially  any  scene  which  the 
photographer  wishes  to  preserve 
in  its  accustomed  way,  the  natu- 
ral play  of  the  sun  is  likely  to  be 
an  advantage.     Even  if  faces  are 


Who  Goes  There? 

Msde  with  No.  2A  Brownie,  by  C.  W.  Maclaren 
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A  Kodak  Impromptu 


"spattered"  with  the  sun  color, 
the  effect  will  be  bolder  and  more 
brilliant  than  a  softer  lighting 
would   make  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ])ur- 
pose  is  a  portrait  group  in  the 
open,  more  formal  likenesses  are 
secured  in  positions  sheltered 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
while  the  open  sky  gives  the  ful- 
ness of  illumination  tliat  ijcrmits 
rapid  work. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
when  we  enter  inclosed  spaces^ 
between  houses  or  between  trees, 
reflecting      influences      must     be 


counted.  How  good  or  how  bad 
a  house  is  as  a  background  de- 
pends ui)on  its  lines  and  its  color. 
Clapboards  are  always  unsatis- 
factory, yet  dark  stones  or  dark 
shingles,  if  not  touched  by  direct 
sunlight,  are  often  excellent.  But 
reflecting  influences  are  also  to 
be  considered.  Green,  while  it 
often  presents  a  gay  contrast  to 
faces  or  clothes,  and  has  a  lively 
effect  as  seen  in  finder  or  on 
ground  glass,  is  essentially  a  dark 
photographic  color.  It  absorbs 
light.  A  green  enclosure  will 
naturally    reflect  Jess   and    leave 
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more  definite  shadows  in  the  en- 
closed objects  than  an  enclosure 
rich  in  blues  or  grays.  Leaves, 
in  sunlight,  are  likely  to  make 
a  "noisy"  background  for  a  figure 
or  group,  esjjecially,  of  course, 
if  they  are  in  the  same  focus  as 
the  figures.  If  the  figure  arrange- 
ment is  "strong"  enough  this  con- 
sideration will  not  be  important, 
and  if  the  leaves  are  slightly  out 
of  focus  the  point  is  again  modi- 
fied. In  fact,  tliere  can  be  no 
hard  and  fast  rule.  The  whole 
game  of  photography  from  the 
pictorial    side    is    the    game    of 


liaving  a  point  to  make  and  tlien 
noticing  conditions  before  mak- 
ing the  exposure — noticing  where 
the  sun  hits,  noticing  reflecting 
conditions,  noticing  what  the 
camera  sees  as  well  as  what  the 
eyes  see.  Noticing  all  that  should 
be  noticed  becomes  largely  auto- 
matic after  a  little  experience. 
Each  printed  picture  gives  fresh 
hints  as  to  future  procedure.  It 
is  thus  that  picture  wisdom 
grows.  The  greatest  of  artists 
gets  hints  in  the  same  way  from 
the  study  of  shortcomings  in  his 
own  work. 


A  Laree  Faniilv  of 
Small  rhicke 


Made  with  a  Kodak, 

by  Sumner  W. 

Matteson 
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Cascade  Mountains 
Made  with  Xo.  i.\  lirownic,  by  George  IC.  -Mi 
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A — General  Range  of  Xegative.     Space  marked  off  shows  part  selected  for 

enlargement  as  it  appears  on  opposite  page 

-Made  with  No.  3  Six-Three  Kodak,  9.00  A.  M.,  August.      Stop  16,  1  /25  second 

ENLARGING  FROM  PART  OF  A  NEGATIVE 


'f^^^AKE  the  view  that  takes  your 
i  fancy,  from  the  point  whence 
you  can  take  it,"  is  a  dictum,  to 
which  we  would  add — w^ith  the 
camera  you  have  with  you  at  the 
time. 

I  f  you  wish  to  make  pictures  of 
subjects  whose  location  jarevents 
their  being  photographed  from  a 
near-by  viewpoint;  of  subjects 
that  only  give  a  pleasing  per- 
spective when  photographed  from 
a  distance  and,  when  traveling, 
wish  to  take  pictures  of  distant 


objects  without  leaving  tlie  high- 
way, do  not  hesitate,  but  take 
them  with  the  camera  you  have 
with  you  at  the  time. 

While  all  pocket  cameras  make 
small  images  of  distant  objects — - 
as  is  shown  by  illustration  A,  in 
w'hich  the  objects  of  interest  are 
within  the  area  enclosed  bj^ 
black  lines — yet  all  pocket  cam- 
eras make  negatives  from  which 
enlargements  can  be  made,  and — 
here  is  the  point  we  wish  to  em- 
phasize— an    enlargement,    made 
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B — Enlargement  of  area  enclosed  hy  black  lines  in  illustration  A 


from  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  a 
good  negative,  is  usually  superior 
to  any  contact  print  that  can  be 
made  from  the  same  negative,  be- 
cause, the  enlargement  will  con- 
tain a  wealth  of  detail  and  a 
delicacy  of  gradation  that  cannot 
be  detected  in  the  contact  print 
— as  is  shown  by  illustration  H. 
which  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
black  lined  area  in  illustration  A. 
If  sharp  enlargements  are  de- 
sired the  camera  must  not  be 
moved  while  the  exposure  is  be- 
ing made.  Use  a  tripod  or  some 
other  support  that  is  ricjicL  When 
the  wind  blows  let  vour  bodv  act 


as   a  windshield  for  the  camera. 

Stop  16,  y25  of  a  second,  will 
usually  prove  satisfactory^,  if  the 
sun  shines  on  the  subject,  at  any 
time  of  day  not  earlier  than  2l/o 
liours  after  sunrise,  or  later  than 
'^1  o  liours  before  sunset. 

It  is  well  to  remenibcr  th.it 
many  of  your  negatives  will  sup- 
])ly  you  with  "views"  or  scenes  in 
which  real  "pictures"  are  hidden. 
Selection  is  not  only  the  basis  of 
;irt  in  photography,  it  is  the  basis 
of  highest  interest  in  photog- 
raphy. Just  as  the  novelist  in- 
terests you  by  leaving  out  the 
uninteresting       or       unnecessary 
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things  that  are  said,  the  pictorial 
artist  heightens  the  attention 
value  of  certain  elements  by  leav- 
ing out  certain  others. 

Thus  selection  from  parts  of 
the  negative  may  be  either  part 
of  a  plan  of  getting  a  certain  ob- 
ject or  objects  that  cannot  be 
approached   closely,    or   that   are 


shown  in  the  best  perspective 
from  a  distance,  or  it  may  be  an 
afterthought  resulting  from  a  dis- 
covery of  a  real  picture  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene.  This  finding  of 
a  picture  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  is 
one  of  the  delights  of  photography 
that  gives  to  the  simjjle  enlarging 
process   a   real  fascination. 


PHOTOGRAPHI 

THAT  bird  lovers,  who  hunt 
with  a  camera,  can  obtain 
such  splendid  pictures  of  timid 
birds  as  the  photograph  of  the 
killdeer.  made  by  :\Ir.  R.  B. 
Foster,  of  Grand  Junction,  ]\Iich- 
igan,  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing account,  which  is  based  on 
the  information  Mr.  Foster 
kindly  furnished. 

Like  other  timid  birds,  kill- 
deers  can  be  easily  photographed 
during  their  nesting  season.  Their 
eggs  are  laid  in  open  fields,  often 
among  corn  stubble  or  on  newly 
cleared  land,  where  the  color  of 
the  soil  nearly  matches  the  color 
of  the  eggs. 

When,  in  walking  through  the 
fields,  a  killdeer  starts  up  before 
us,  flopping  along  the  ground  as 
though  it  had  a  broken  wing,  we 
may  be  sure  there  are  eggs  near 
by.  The  bird  tries  to  lead  us 
away  from  the  nest.    As  soon  as 


XG  A  KILLDEER 

this  has  been  accomplished,  it 
utters  a  shrill  cry  and  flies  away. 
When  the  nest  is  located,  the 
camera  is  placed  on  a  heavy 
stone,  or  some  other  rigid  su])- 
l)ort.  and  focused  on  the  spot 
where  we  wish  the  bird  to  stand 
when  the  exposure  is  made.  This 
spot  should  be  near  the  eggs,  so 
both  bird  and  eggs  will  show  in 
the  picture.  Under  the  camera 
support  a  hole  is  excavated, 
through  which  a  stout  black  linen 
thread,  that  has  been  fastened  to 
the  finger  release  of  the  shutter, 
is  passed.  This  thread  is  carried 
back  from  50  to  100  feet  from 
the  nest.  The  camera  must  be 
covered  with  grass,  stubble,  or 
whatever  will  make  it  resemble 
its  surroundings.  Tlie  photog- 
rapher then  retires.  After  tlie 
bird  has  returned  it  may  be  cau- 
tiously approached,  along  the  line 
of  the  thread,  which  is  held  ready 
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ith  No.  :5A  lii-dw 
Attachment 


for  making  the  exposure  at  any 
moment.  When  the  bird  discovers 
the  intruder  it  will  walk  a  short 
distance  from  the  nest,  then  stop. 
It  may  stop  at  the  exact  spot  on 
which  the  camera  is  focused.  If 
it  does  not,  the  photographer 
should  slowly  retire  and  often- 
times, while  he  is  retreating,  the 
bird  will  walk  to  the  very  spot 
desired,  then  the  exposure  should 
be  made,  by  gently  pulling  the 
thread.  The  eggs  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed under  any  circumstances, 
or  the  bird  may  abandon  them. 
Between  the  hours  of  8.30  and 
4,  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  an  exposure  of  V2r,th  of  a 
second  will  be  ample,  when  stop  l 
(/.8)  is  used,  if  the  bird  is  stand- 
ing in  bright  sunshine.  If  tlic 
sun  does  not  shine,  the  exposure 


should  be  about  ^/oth  of  a  second, 
using  the  same  stop. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Subscribers  who  change  their 
addresses  should  notify  us  imme- 
diately, giving  both  their  old  and 
new  addresses. 

By  neglecting  to  notify  us 
when  address  is  elianged  sub- 
scribers will  fail  to  receive  the 
magazine  after  moving  from  the 
address  we  have  on  file,  as  the 
post-office  department  forwards 
none  but  first-class  mail,  from  one 
address  to  another,  free  of 
charge. 

Back  numbers  of  Kodakkkv 
can  seldom  be  furnished  long 
after  the  date  of  ])ublication,  as 
tlie  demand  always  exceeds  the 
supply. 
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The  Harp  of  the  Wind 

From  the  Painting  by  Homer  Martin 


TALKS  ON  COMPOSITION 


BY   SIDNEY   ALLAN 

III — Controlling  Shapes 

IX  many  pictures  we  find  one  at  your  e^ 
conspicuous  shape  which,  in 
a  way,  controls  the  entire  compo- 
sition and  exercises  an  influence 
on  every  line  and  part  of  the  de- 
sign. In  trying  to  focus  a  scene 
it  is  well  to  make  use  of  such  a 
starting  point,  as  it  makes  com- 
position comparatively  easy.  If 
the  shape  is  of  the  right  size, 
compact  as  in  diagram  1,  and 
pleasing  in  outline,  it  depends 
largely  on  the  placing  of  the 
same  in  the  picture  area  that  is 


niand.  Of  course,  you 
have  to  consider  the  flow  of  the 
other  lines,  but  as  the  shape  of 
two  trees  (as  in  diagram  1)  re- 
mains 23retty  much  the  same,  no 
matter  whether  you  make  a  few 
steps  to  the  right  or  left,  back- 
wards or  forwards,  it  will  surely 
determine  your  space  arrange- 
ment. 

The  favorable  relation  of  one 
conspicuous  shape  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  picture  can  be 
analyzed   almost  with   mathema- 
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tical  precision;  its  size  in 
this  instance  is  about  1  :8, 
but  such  calculation  is 
hardly  necessary,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  feeling  or  rather 
tlie  application  of  one's 
sense    of    proportion. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  cut 
out  of  dark  paper  a  shape 
similar  to  that  of  the  two 
trees  and  to  move  it  about 
on  any  given  negative  sur- 
face. No  doubt,  other  satis- 
factory combinations  be- 
sides the  one  shown  in  the 
diagram  are  possible,  but 
it  may  be  difficult  to  find 
a  more   favorable  one. 

In    diagram    2    the    con- 


'Placinii"  Two  Tre( 


Diirk  Mass  to  he  Related  to  Area  of  Sky 
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trolling  shape  is  of  a  less 
definite  and  for  that  reason  of  a 
more  complicated  character.  Yet 
even  a  beginner  will  readily  un- 
derstand that  the  tree  shape  and 
the  dark  section  of  the  foreground 
are  the  important  part  of  the 
composition.  They  can  be  shifted 
about  in  many  different  ways,  but 
they  will  always  determine  the 
more  or  less  pleasing  appearance 
of  the  sky  area,  of  the  field  or 
sea  in  the  middle  distance  and 
the  intervening  woods,  town  or 
mountain  in  the  distance. 

In  Homer  Martin's  famous 
landscape,  "The  Harp  of  the 
Wind,"  there  are  apparently  two 


controlling  shapes,  the  trees  and 
the  vegetation  on  the  rocks.  But 
the  rythmical  design  is,  after  all, 
the  controlling  force;  it  is  a  pic- 
ture in  itself,  while  the  rocks,  con- 
sidered separately,  are  merely 
an  unwieldy  mass.  The  most 
characteristic  and  individualized 
shape  is  invariably  the  controlling 
one.  The  two  shapes  in  this  pic- 
ture would  clash  if  it  were  not 
for  the  introduction  of  the 
\illage  as  a  uniting  link.  The 
latter,  not  so  much  by  its 
shape  as  by  its  "descriptive" 
value,  pulls  the  two  forms  to- 
gether so  that  they  balance  each 
other. 


Happy  Days 
Made  with  Xo.  1  Pocket  Kodak,  by  Miss  M.  Perry 
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Reconnoitering 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak 


lA     ROVERS 
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A  PHOTOGRAPHS    LAMENT 


I  was  born  several  years  ago 
and  from  the  start  was  con- 
sidered very  interesting.  Yon  see 
I'm  an  historic  spot.  An  old 
Indian  trail  led  to  me,  there  was 
a  ford  across  the  river  at  this 
l)oint.  and  just  at  the  bend  above 
there  used  to  he  an  old  French 
fort.  The  story  goes  that  one 
day  the  fort  was  attacked  by 
Indians  and  seeing  that  capture 
was  sure,  the  French  dumped 
their  cannon  into  the  river  so  the 
Indians  wouldn't  get  it.  And  it's 
still  there.    Xobodv  has  been  able 


iV    ITSELF 

to  find  it.  So  you  may  see  tliat 
I   was  interesting. 

The  first  year,  the  man  that 
owned  me  seemed  very  proud  of 
me.  He  showed  me  to  all  of  his 
friends  and  told  them  all  about 
me — about  the  Indian  trail  and 
the  French  fort  and  the  cannon, 
and  ever}i:hing.  I  tell  3^ou  I  was 
pretty  happy  those  days  because, 
of  course,  we  pictures  are  only 
human  and  it  makes  a  fellow  feel 
pretty  good  to  have  people  make 
a  fuss  about  liim. 

Well,    the    next    vear    he    still 
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seemed  proud  of  me  and  showed 
me  to  his  friends,  but  my  history 
became  a  little  mixed.  He  wasn't 
sure  just  where  I  lived  and  the 
whole  story  seemed  pretty  hazy. 
The  following  year  it  grew  worse 
and  now  he  insists  on  confusing 
me  with  another  picture  he  has  in 
his  collection.  He  tells  his  friends 
that  I  am  the  best  trout  stream 
he  ever  fished  and  tries  to  point 
out  the  place  he  camped  on  me. 
And  he  says  the  other  picture  is 
near  the  site  of  an  old  Indian 
burying  ground,  which  is  the  best 
he  can  do  with  my  true  history. 
I  tell  you  it  is  pretty  provoking 


and  neither  of  us  like  it  very  well. 
The  real  trout  stream  doesn't  like 
the  idea  of  the  Indian  burying 
ground  and  I  don't  fancy  having 
my  history  twisted  around  every 
which  way  and  then  pinned  on 
the  wrong  picture.  We  pictures 
have  some  pride. 

I  know  07ie  thing.  If  I  had  it 
to  do  over  again,  the  only  way 
they  could  get  me  would  be  with 
an  Autograjshic  Kodak.  They 
can't  take  any  liberties  with  you 
then.  Your  name  and  everything 
else  about  you  worth  preserving 
is  right  on  the  negative  so  that 
your  identity  is  safe  for  all  time. 


Made  with  i\o.  3  Folding  l\.jdal<,  Ijy  11.  iJ.  Coiiycrs 
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A  Mmnent  of  SuspciT-e 
Made  with  a  Graflex,  by  C.  R.  \'anDruff.      Exposure,  1  /o5  second;  stop,  /.S.6 


PICTORIAL  INTEREST 

THE   illustration  on  this   page  there  about  this  ])icture  that  has 

represents    merely    an    inci-  induced  you  to  stop  and  examine 

dent  on  a  farm.      Yet  you  have  it? 

more  than  casually  glanced  at  it  It  has  three  distinct  qualities, 

and  then  passed  it  b}'.     What  is  any  one  of  which  makes  a  picture 
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interesting — even  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  subject 
or  the  scene  portrayed. 

It  portrays  action. 

It  tells  a  story. 

It  possesses  human  interest. 

Snapshot,  out-of-door  pictures 
containing  some  or  all  of  these 
qualities  can  be  made,  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  wherever  hu- 
man life  abounds.  Tom  working 
in  the  garden,  Johnnie  sprinkling 
the  lawn,  Mary  among  her 
flowers,  the  parents  engaged  in 
their  manifold  duties  about  the 
home,  suggest  but  a  few  of  the 
multitude    of    subjects    that    are 


everywhere  available,  in  city,  vil- 
lage and  country  —  subjects  of 
which  pictures  can  be  made  that 
will  always  be  interesting — sub- 
jects moreover,  that,  when  pic- 
torially  portrayed,  may  make 
pictures  possessing  artistic  as 
well  as  sentimental  value. 

By  the  way,  consider  how  much 
less  interesting  this  picture  would 
have  been  if  the  men  had  turned 
and  looked  at  the  camera.  Bear 
this  in  mind  when  you  make  pic- 
tures designed  to  portray  action, 
or  to  tell  a  story :  That  conscious 
posing  takes  away  the  story- 
telling reality  of  the  picture. 
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"All  Hands  to  the  Pump  !" 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  by  W.  S.  Sudden 

AX  EXPOSURE   PROBLEM 

IF    the   correct    exposure    for    a      tiliiu-ar  lens,   having  a   speed  of 
certain    subject    is    liirAh   of   a      /.8  is  used,  what  will  be  the  cor- 
second,  with  stop  16,  when  a  rec-      rect  exposure  for  the  same  sub- 


Good  Morning 

Made  with  2A  Brownie,  by  Grace  L.  \'aughan 
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ject  at  the  same  moment,  wlien 
stop  16,  on  an  anastigmat  lens, 
having  a  speed  of  f.6.3,  is  used? 

This  is  not  a  "catch  question." 
It  is  scarcely  even  a  problem ;  and 
yet,  it  is  often  answered  wrongly. 

The  right  answer  is :  if  -/^sth  of 
a  second  is  the  correct  exposure 
to  give  when  using  a  rectilinear 
lens  stopped  down  to  16,  then 
^^sth  of  a  second  will  be  the  cor- 
rect exposure  to  give  when  using 
an  anastigmat  lens  stopped  down 
to  16. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  that  all 
lenses,  regardless  of  their  name, 


or  size,  or  tvpe,  require  the  same 
exposure  for  the  same  subject, 
under  the  same  conditions,  when 
the  same  stop  is  used. 

The  anastigmat  is  more  rapid 
than  the  rectilinear  solely  because 
its  largest  stop  is  larger  than  the 
largest  stop  the  rectilinear  pos- 
sesses ;  but  the  greatest  speed  of 
the  anastigmat  only  becomes 
available,  however,  when  it  Is 
used  with  its  largest  stop. 

When  an  f.6.3  anastigmat  is 
used  with  its  largest  stop,  it  is 
62%  faster  than  a  rectilinear  that 
is  used  with  its  largest  stop. 


Two  Phases  of  "Looking  I'leasanf 
Made  with  a  Graflex 
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$3,000.00  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

FOR  PICTURES  ILLUSTRATING 

KODAK  ADVERTISING 

SLOGANS 

FOR  the  best  photograph  illustrating  any  one  of  the 
five  following  slogans  we  will  pa}'  $300.00. 

For  the  second  best  photograph  illustrating  any  one  of 
the  five  following  slogans  we  will  pay  $200.00  : 

THE   FIVE   SLOGANS 

Take  a  A'odak  7citli    you. 

All  out-doors  hiz'/'/cs  yonr  Kodak. 

llurc  arc  no  ffaiiic  /azrs  for  those 
IV ho  hunt  7i'ith  a  Kodak. 

Let  the  children   Kodak. 

U'/y'tc  it  on  the  ftlni    -at  tlie  time. 

(Fur  .lulufciafiliic  Kodak  .-idv.J 

A   NEW   SLOGAN 

Ij^OR    the    best    new    slogan,    together    with   a    picture 
^  illustrating  .same,   we  will  pa\-  $.500.00. 

Ask    for    circular    giving    full    details    191.")    Kodak 
Advertising    Competition.      Sent  by  mail  on  request. 
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JJl'f/i  the  uciv 

KODAK  "MASKIT" 
PRINTING    FRAME 


the  negative  and  mask  are  locked  tightly  together,  for  one  print  or  a  hundred 
— they  can  not  slip. 

And  such  perfect  register  between  the  mask  and  paper  is  secured  that, 
when  standard  size  paper  is  used,  uniform  white  margins  on  all  four  sides  of 
the  print  may  be  obtained — no  trimmhig  is  necessary. 

THE   PRICE. 

Kodak  "Maskit,"  SJ^' x4ii.  opens  two-thirds.  -  -  $0.40 

Kodak  "  Maskit,"  35I  X  5j4,  opens  two-thirds.  -  -  .4.1 

Kodak  "Maskit,"5     x7     ,  opens  two-thirds.  -  -  .50 

CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,   Limited, 

At    )-ouy  J)eah',-i.  TORONTO,    CAXADA. 


There  is  just  one  temperature  at  whicli  i)hiitogra 
their  best  work.     A  few  degrees  one  way  or  the  other 
the  picture. 

phic  sijlutious  will  do 
may  mean  the  ruin  of 

IVit/i  the 

b"-                                          "  "" 

Thermometer  Stirring 

Rod 

you 

always  know  the  temperature  of  the  solution  you 
One  end  flattened  for  the  crushing  of  chemicals. 

are  stirring. 

Thermometer  Stirring   Rod,       -     - 

-     -     $    .60 

At 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO, 

TORONTO,    CAXADA. 

)ouy  /Icaler,. 

Limitp:d 
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The  "greenness''  of  summer— the 
natural  tints  of  grass  and  foliage 
are  realistically  reproduced  if  you 
print  on 

KODAK 


PAPER 


After  exposure  by  daylight,  it 
works  exactly  like  Velox  —  and 
nothing  could  be  simpler. 

For  the  occasiojial  print — 
a  contimcal  delight. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   Your  Dealer's 
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Nature  s  best  interpreter 
of  nature  at  her  best — 
tJie  Kodak  and  the 


Kodak 

Portrait 

Attachment 


Detached  bits  of  scener}-,  flowers,  slirul)bei-v, 
that  with  the  ordinary  lens  equipment  would 
appear  too  small  in  the  print  to  be  completely 
satisfying  may  now  be  made  to  assume  the 
desired  proportions.  A  clump  of  daisies,  for 
example,  ma}-  be  made  to  occupy  a  good  part  of 
the  area  of  the  picture,  for,  with  the  Folding 
Pocket  Kodaks,  the  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 
enables  you  to  work  as  close  to  your  subject  as 
two  feet,  eight  inches. 

It's  almost  another  camera — and  it  costs  but 
fift}'  cents. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  Your  Dealer's. 
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$5.00 


Yo7i  can 
make  pictiii'cs 
like  this 
wi/k  a 


Made  with  Premoette  Jr.  No.  1  ; 
dak  Portrait  .\ttachmeiit.     1  Actii 


Premoette  yr. 

Just  a  trifle   larger  than   the  picture  it  makes,  it  can  be  carried  in 
even  a  bov's  pocket  or  a  lady's  handbag. 

It  is  fitted  with  carefully  te.s'ted  lens,  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter, 
and  is  dependably  efficient  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Will 
make  pictures  equal  in  quality  to  those  made  by  the  largest  cameras. 
Prices  :  Premoette  Jr.  No.  1,  for  'Zli  x  Z%  pictures,  S-'i.OO. 

Premoette  Jr.  No.  lA,  .similar  in  all  re.spccts  to  the  No.  1,  but  for  2J^  x4J^ 
pictures,  JS.OO. 
Premo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealer's,  or  promptly  mailed  by  us  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,   Limited, 

TORONTO,    CAX.\D.\. 
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n7/y  not  grccii  fields  and  a  blue  sky  j-ai/irr  tJian 
a  landscape  in  black  and  ivhite  f 


N^^' 


.\ft 


^^ 


,,eoV<^ 


-^\%     I 


VELOX  TRANSPARENT 
WATER  COLOR  STAMPS 

make  the  coloring  of  prints  a  ver}'  simple  matter 
— there's  nothing  to  it  except  results. 

The  beautiful  color  combinations  of    nature 
are  artisticall}-,  simpl}^  and  easil}^  reproduced. 

THE  PRICE. 

Book  of  Velox  Water  Color  Stamps  (12  colors)     -     -  |  .25 
Complete  Velox  Water  Color  Outfit,  including  book 

of  color  stamps,  three  brushes  and  palette      -     -       .75 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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THE  lA  GRAFLEX 

Autographic 


The  lA  Graflex  is  now  equipped  with  the  new 
Autographic  feature,  whereb}^  3^ou  can  date,  title 
or  make  memoranda  on  the  negatives  at  the  time 
you  make  them. 

The  1 A  Graflex  is  fitted  with  the  regular  Graflex 
Focal  Plane  Shutter,  giving  exposures  of  any 
duration  from  "time"  to  1-1000  of  a  second. 

When  you  look  in  the  focusing  hood,  3'ou  see 
the  image  right  side  up  on  the  ground  glass 
screen,  and  the  image  remains  brilliantl}'  visible 
up  to  the  instant  you  press  the  release  to  make 
the  exposure.  There  is  no  uncertainty;  3'ou  get 
the  picture  as  3'ou  saw  it  on  the  screen. 

The  lA  Graflex  makes  a  picture  2^  x  -^y^  on 
lA  Kodak  Film. 

Send  for  Graflex  Catalog. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
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Convenience,  dispatch, 
whole  story  of  the  ne\\- 


uniformity— the] 


the 


Kodak  Amateur  Printer 

If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  your  own  printing,  the  Kodak 
Amateur  Printer  enables  you  to  do  it  more  efl&ciently  than  ever 
before ;  if  you  are  as  ^-et  unacquainted  with  the  joys  of  the  "  other 
half"  of  photography — the  you-do-the-rest-part — it  should  act  as 
the  necessary  incentive. 

The  Printer  consists  of  a  box  with  a  removable  top  in  which  the 
{printing  glass  is  located.  Inside  the  box  is  a  small,  red  electric  light 
bulb  giving  sufficient  illumination  for  the  adjustment  of  negative 
and  paper;  and  a  ^Nlazda  lamp  which  is  automatically  turned  on  when 
the  hinged  frame  is  closed  and  off  when  the  catch  is  released.  At 
the  side  of  the  box  is  a  window  covered  with  orange  fabric  which 
serves  as  a  dark-room  lamp  when  the  red  light  is  turned  on  and 
provides,  with  the  Mazda  lamp,  a  safe  light  for  Velox  developing. 

A  simple  automatic  masking  device  for  holding  the  negative 
firmly  is  adjustable  so  that  prints  with  white  margins  may  be  made 
from  all  standard  size  negatives  from  the  vest  pockets  up  to  and 
including  the  4x5  and  post  card  size. 

Supplied  complete  (without  Mazda  lamp)  but  including  red 
liulb  and  five  and  a  half  feet  of  electric  light  cord  with  socket. 


PRICE,  $5.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  GO. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   Your  Dealer's. 


LIMITED 


As  far  as  photographic  printing 
goes,  results  and 

VELOX 


mean  one  and  the  same  thing. 

A  photographic  paper  made  expressly  for  the  amateur 
—latitude  euough  to  take  care  of  reasonable  errors  in 
exposure,  gradation  sufficient  to  insure  the  utmost  from 
e\-er>'  negative. 

Yoiiidipy  iifllir  ••  I  'ekix  Hook  "  is  quailing /or  yoit  af  your 
di'ii/i'r's.  or  rtr  7vi//  send  it  to  you. 

CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Al    Your  Dealer's. 


If  it  isji^ t  an  F.ashnan^  it  isnU  a  Kodak. 

The  No.  1  Autographic 

KODAK,    Special 

Small  enough  to  go  in  your 
pocket  —  convcnioitly. 

Oood  enough  to  do  any 
work  that  any  hand  camera 
will  do — satisfactorily. 


SPEED.  The  shutter  has  a  speed  of  1/300  of  a  second  and  slower 
controllable  speeds  to  one  second— also  has  the  time  and  bulb  actions, 
and  is  large  enough  to  give  the  full  benefit  of  the  anastigmat  lenses 
with  which  the  camera  is  listed. 

UrALITY.  All  the  way  through  the  No.  i  Autographic  Kodak 
Special  has  that  mechanical  precision,  that  nicety  of  adjustment  and 
finish  that  gives  the  distinction  of  "class." 

SIZE.  The  pictures  are  2^4^  '^}>%  inches  ;  the  camera  measures  Imt 
^'/i  x3;^s  >^  6;s  inches,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  equipment  provides 
for  anastigmat  lenses  of  the  highest  speed. 

AUTOGRAPHIC.  It  is  "  autographic."  of  course.  All  the  folding 
Kodaks  now  are.  You  can  date  and  title  the  negative  easily  and 
permanently  at  the  time  you  make  the  exposure. 

SIMPLICITY.  Effective  as  it  is,  the  Kodak  Idea,  Simplicity,  has 
not  for  one  moment  been  lost  sight  of,  there  are  no  complications. 
The  No.  I  Autographic  Kodak.  Specia' ,  has  the  refinements  that  appeal 
to  the  expert — to  the  beginner  it  offers  no  confusing  technicalities. 

THE    PRICE. 

No.  1  Autoa^raphic  Kodak  Special,  with  Zeiss-Kodak 

Anastigmat  lens./ti.3,        ------  S45.00 

Do.,  with  Cooke-Kodak  .Anastigmat  lens.  f.i\:i.  -        -  Sfi.OO 

Do.,  with  Zeiss-Tessar,  Series  Ic  lens, /.4. 5,  -        -        -  oO.OO 


W//  Kodak  Dealen 
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CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,   LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


The  Kodak  Amateur  Printer 

is  a  new  thing — new  of  necessity,  embodxing,  as  it  does, 
the  very  latest  ideas  in  photographic  printing.  Masking 
and  exposure  are  both  automatic  so  that  maxinuun  s])eed 
in  printing  is  insured. 

Simple  in  construction,  simpler  still  in  o]ieration,  l)Ut 
complete  in  every  detail. 

The  combination  of  tlic  Kodak  ]-'iIni  Tank  and  tin- 
Kodak  Amateur  Printer  >nakes  eveiy  amateur  i/is  oien 
Jin  is/i  ing  dcpa  rtmen  f . 

Sup]ilied  conii)lete  (without  Ma/.da  lamp)  i)ut  includ- 
ing red  bulb  and  five  and  a  half  feet  of  electric  light  cord 
with  socket. 

Price,  $5.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isnt  a  Kodak 


^^ 


PICTORI AI.   PA HTXERS 


Made  with  No.   3A  Folding 
Kodak,  by   Mrs.  F.  C.   Skelly 
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rhe    Coming    Storii 


UNUSUAL  LIGHT  EFFECTS 


WHY  have  you  paused  before 
the  picture  on  this  page? 
It  neither  tells  a  story  nor  por- 
trays action,  and  only  indirectly, 
by  suggestion,  does  it  ))ossess 
human  interest.  What  then,  is 
there  about  this  ))ieture  that  has       tacular. 

compelled    you    to    stoj)    and    ex-  This  ])icture  was   made   in  the 

amine  it?  early    afternoon    of   a    Xoviinber 


It  has  two  distinct  qualities, 
either  of  which  attracts  attention. 

Its  composition,  while  not 
faultless,  is  pleasing. 

Its  lighting,  Ihougli  true  to 
Nature,    is    iiiuisii.il.      t\in    spec- 
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day.  Gray  storm  clouds  were 
approaching,  while  in  front  of  the 
storm  the  sun  was  shining.  Just 
before  the  clouds  obscured  the 
sun  an  exposure  of  %oo  of  a 
second,  using  stop  4  (/.  8),  was 
given, —  an  exposure  that  is  the 
equivalent  of  ^^5  of  a  second 
with  stop   16. 

Many  interesting  out-of-door 
pictures,  showing  even  more  re- 
markable light  effects  can  be 
made,  at  almost  any  time  of 
year,  in  every  part  of  the  world 
where  storms  prevail.  The  most 
spectacular  lightings,  — lightings 


that  may  be  so  unusual  as  to 
seem  unreal  when  recorded  in  a 
picture, —  can  often  be  observed 
immediately  before,  and  fre- 
quently during  the  intervals  of, 
thunderstorms. 

The  best  place  to  make  Kodak 
records  of  such  scenes  is  right  at 
home,  as  the  home  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  among  the  best  of 
subjects  for  this  kind  of  work. 
A  series  of  pictures  of  the  home, 
recording  the  pictorial  effects  of 
a  variety  of  lightings  will  con- 
stitute a  collection  of  treasures 
the  owner  will  alwavs  cherish. 


StiU  AVater 

Made    with    No.    3    Folding    Kodak,    by    Miss    M.    Leedam 
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DOES  THE  PICTURE  TELL  THE  OBJECT'S  SIZE? 


Are  the  gates,  in  the  picture 
X~\  shown  above,  unusually 
large?  Cover  the  images  of  the 
boys  in  the  foreground,  then  ex- 
amine these  gates.  You  cannot 
tell  how  high  they  are.  Now 
compare  the  height  of  the  boys 
with  the  height  of  the  gites,  con- 
sidering also  how  much  smaller 
the  boys  would  have  appeared 
had  they  been  as  far  from  the 
lens  as  the  gates  were. 

This  shows  that  without  the  im- 
ages of  the  boys  this  picture  would 


have  contained  no  reliable  stand- 
ard for  judging  the  size  of  any  of 
the  ))rominent  objects  it  portrays. 
We  should  bear  in  mind,  when 
making  pictures  intended  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  size  of  any  but 
familiar  objects,  that  all  things 
are  measured  by  comparison  with 
some  known  standard,  and  that 
if  such  pictures  are  to  serve  their 
purpose  they  must  also  portray 
some  object  whose  size  is  known, 
with  which  the  other  objects  can 
be   compared. 
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We  have  all  seen  pictures  of 
strange  birds,  bugs,  big  trees, 
high  waterfalls  and  many  other 
things  of  interest,  the  size  of 
which  we  could  only  guess  at.  be- 
cause the  pictures  represented  no 
familiar  objects   whose   apjDroxi- 


mate  sizes  were  known.  Human 
beings, horses, cattle,  automobiles, 
or  any  other  familiar  objects, 
will  serve  when  placed  alongside 
(not  in  front  of  or  behind)  the 
subject,  as  a  reliable  standard 
for   comparison. 


IV— Re 

I^HE  drawing  teacher  of  the 
old  school  insisted  on  a  long 
and  persistent  study  from  wooden 
models  and  plaster  casts  before 
he  allowed  any  jDupil  to  enter  the 
life  class.  The  Chases  and  Henris 
of  the  day  teach  painting  from  the 
start,  and  in  that  way  make  the 
course  of  instruction  more  stimu- 
lating. The  same  should  be  done 
in  teaching  composition.  A  thick 
volume  could  be  written  on  land- 
scape composition  alone.  Yet  to 
wade  through  it,  even  if  it  were 
readable  (and  most  books  on  com- 
position are  not)  would  prove  a 
most  tedious  and  laborious  task. 
Why  not  make  joictures  from  the 
start! 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  (juickt  r 
apprehension  that  the  four  ac- 
companying designs  are  offered. 
Any  student  of  camera  art  who 
will  remember  the  fundamental 
structure  of  these   arrangements 


TALKS  ON   COMPOSITION 

BY   SIDNEY   ALLAN 

BLE  FoKMri.-i-;  IN  Landscape  Work 


will  be  able  to  apply  them.  Fail- 
ure will  he  almost  impossible. 
The  formulas  have  made  good, 
and  their  merit  has  been  tested 
in  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of 
successful  paintings  and  photo- 
graphs. 

Diagram  1  lias  the  "ellipse"  as 
fundamental  form,  which  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  the  represen- 
tation of  a  lake,  flower  field  or 
valley  view.  It  is  the  most  class- 
ical and  most  reliable  of  all  land- 
scape arrangements.  Corot  com- 
posed most  of  his  pictures  in  that 
fashion.  The  form  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  which  grasps  the  whole 
situation  as,  it  were  in  one  circular 
sweep.  All  lines  should  converge 
to  the  outline  of  the  ellipse,  and 
all  important  shapes  of  the  fore- 
ground should  intersect  or  be 
grouped  about  the  same.  In  the 
case  of  an  upright  only  a  section 
of  the  ellipse  is  necessary. 
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The  "curve"  device  of  diagram 
2  is  specially  suited  for  river  and 
seashore  scenes.  The  two  curves 
should  have  their  vanishing  point 
somewhere  near  the  middle  of  tlie 
horizon  above  the  center  of  tlie 
picture.  If  rightly  applied  it 
will  always  yield  a  satisfactory 
result.  The  dotted  lines  indicate 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme 
in  an  ujjright. 

Diagram  '3  carries  out  the 
"vista"  idea.  Any  interesting 
view  beyond  a  chister  of  trees 
lends  itself  to  this  treatment.  1 1 
is,  perlia^js,  more  poetical  in  sug- 
gestion than  any  of  the  other  de- 
vices. Its  successful  execution 
depends    largely    on    the    placing 


of  the  vertical  lines  of  the  tree 
trunks  and  the  wavy  boundary 
line  of  foliage.  In  an  upright 
only  one  arch  is  necessary. 

The  "zigzag"  form,  diagram  1. 
has  been  in  use  ever  since  Ruys- 
dael  made  landscapes  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  painter's 
art.  It  is  the  ideal  form  for  the 
delineation  of  a  winding  road 
or  brook.  The  impression  con- 
veyed by  this  line  of  arrange- 
ment is  a  trifle  restless  but  pic- 
turesque. The  vanishing  point 
should  be  above  the  center,  and 
the  horizon  line  rather  high.  In 
an  uj^right  the  same  scene  could 
be  used  with  tree-forms  and 
more   skw 
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Yellow   Light  —  Xo   Filter 
Made  with   No.    3A   Speed   Graphic,   by    S.   A.    Stellnage 


CLOUD   EFFECTS   WITHOUT  A   FILTER 


AMATEUR  photographers  often 
^^j^ inquire  whether  it  is  possible 
to  photograph  landscapes  with- 
out using  a  filter  over  the  lens,  so 
the  clouds  in  the  sky  will  show 
in  the  print. 

This  can  be  done, — under  two 
conditions. 

One  of  these  conditions  exists 
when  the  light  is  yellowish,  as 
sometimes  happens  in  the  late 
afternoon  of  summer  and  autumn 
days.  This  condition  is  created 
solely  by  the  color  ol  the  light. 
Yellow  light  acts  as  a  filter,  sub- 
duing the  intensity  of  the  blue 
rays,  to  which  all  films  and 
])lates    are    supersensitive. 

The     other    condition     alwavs 


exists,  when  photographing  ex- 
tremely distant  landscapes  on 
clear  days.  This  condition  is 
created  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject—  extremely  distant  land- 
scapes always  requiring  shorter 
exposures  than  average  views. 

When  the  sunlight  is  yellow  an 
exposure  of  ¥25  of  a  second  with 
stop  16  will  be  about  correct,  for 
an  average  view,  from  3  to  4.30, 
while  ^/^5  of  a  second  with  stop  8 
(/.ll)  should  prove  ample  from 
4.30  to  half  an  hour  before  sunset. 

Exposures  that  have  produced 
correctly  timed  negatives  of  ex- 
tremely distant  landscapes  when 
the  sun  was  shining,  are  %5  of 
a    second    with    stop    64    (/.32) 
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Yellow  Lifrht  —  No   Filter 
Made  with   Xo.    3A    Speed   Graphic,    by    S.   A.   Stellnageii 
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between  9  and  3.  and  ^^5  of  a 
second  with  stop  16  between  7 
and  9  and  3  and  6  in  summer. 

As  obtaining  good  cloud  effects 
without  a  filter  requires  accurate 
manipulation,  the  negatives  must 
not  be  overdeveloped;  if  develop- 
ment is  carried  too  far  the  clouds 
will  not  show  in  the  print.  The 
best  way  to  insure  correct  devel- 
opment is  to  use  the  tank,  devel- 
()])ing  for  e.vactli/  '■2()  minutes, 
witli  tlie  temperature  of  the  de- 
\elo))er  at  exactly  65  degrees, 
using  one  tank  powder. 


MIXING  THE  PYRO 
DEVELOPER 

THERE  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way  to  mix  a  pyro  developer. 
This     developer     contains     pyro, 
sulphite   and  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  right  way  is  to  dissolve  the 
sodas  first,  then  ;idd  tlie  ])yro. 


In  all  pyro  powders,  whether 
prepared  for  tank  development 
or  tray  development,  the  sodas 
arc  in  tlie  thick  package.  The 
thin   package   contains   the   pyro. 

The  reason  why  the  sodas 
should  be  dissolved  first  is  that 
pyro  is  oxidized  by  carbonate, 
while  sulphite  controls  the  speed 
of  the  oxidation.  Development 
cannot  proceed  without  oxidation, 
but  when  pyro  oxidizes  too  rapidly 
it  will  become  exhausted  before 
development  is  complete.  Too 
rapid  oxidation  of  the  pyro  will 
also  deeply  stain  the  negative. 

While  the  best  printing  nega- 
tive usually  has  a  slight  pyro 
stain  an  excessive  stain  makes  the 
negative  a  contrasty  printer. 

The  best  printing  negatives  are 
always  produced  by  a  well-bal- 
anced pyro  developer.  A  pyro 
developer  cannot  be  well-balanced 
unless  the  sodas  are  thoroiir/hl i/ 
dissolved  before  the  pj/ro  is  added. 


-Made    with    a    Graflex 
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}.\    l-()ldiiig    Kodak,    ])y    Ben    G.    Plilfgar 


THE  startling  splendc 
lightning  belongs  to  the  sum- 
mer in  particular,  which  always 
seems  a  bit  odd  when  you  pause 
to  think  how  many  of  the  softer 
signs  of  Nature  belong  to  thit 
season.  We  are,  perhaps,  in 
danger  of  forgetting  the  intrinsi..' 
beauty  of  lightning.  This  may 
be  excusable  when  we  recall  its 
terrors.  Yet  we  should  be  grate 
ful  to  the  camera  —  to  which  wr 
owe  so  much  gratitude — for 
proving  this  beauty  and  for  pn  - 
serving  signs  that  never  could 
be  preserved  in  any  other  way. 
The  camera  verifies  the  claim 
that  each  flash  is  a  traveling 
spark,  moving  so  rapidly  that   it 


XATUHKS  PYROTECHNICS 
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Made   with    a    Kodak   bv    Guv    McMeekin 


seems  like  a  river. 
The  photographs 
on  these  pages  show 
liow  interesting  arc 
the  variations  in 
Hash  forms,  how 
sparks  break  up  and 
suggest  smaller  riv- 
ers of  light.  They 
also  show  how  the 
camera,  with  shutter 
open,  will  record  them  on  a 
dark  night.  The  shutter  may  be 
closed  after  each  flash  and  a  new 
section  of  film  reeled  into  pos- 
ition, or  two  or  more  flashes  mav 


be   recorded   on   the 
same  negative. 


^ 


Made  with  Xo 
bv  Frank 


FOR    ENLARGE- 
MENTS. 
An      appropriate 
mount      makes      a 

,   ,.    ,  ,     ,      world   of   difference 
.   1    Kodak  Jr., 

F.  Douden         and    there    is    noth- 
ing more   appropri- 
ate   for    enlargements    than    the 
"Inslip"  •  style,     listed     in     this 
year's  Kqftlak  catalogue. 

"InslipV  may  be  had  in  two 
colors — Grav  and  Buff. 
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Made  with  Xo.  SA  Folding  Kodak,  l)y  Ji.  B.  El  wood 


Made   with    Xo.    3A    Folding    Kodak,   by    Guy    McMeckin 
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Suiiiiiier  Pleasures 
Made   with    No.    lA   Kodak   Jr.,    by    J.    A.    Heir 


SOMETHING   DIFFERENT 


FEW  photographers  seem  to 
realize  the  opportunity  offer- 
ed by  Royal  Velox  for  producing 
prints  that  are  different  from  the 
usual  run  of  pictures. 

The  outstanding  feature  of 
Royal  is  the  delicate  cream  tint 
of  the  stock,  a  nice  mellow  tone 
which  subdues  the  harshness  of 
highlights  and  makes  for  well 
balanced  results  from  contrasty 
printers  in  black  and  white  ef- 
fects, while  the  tint  harmonizes 
beautifully  with  the  sepia  tones 
of   a   re-developed   print. 

Royal  Velox  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Special  and  the  Regular 
contrasts,  but  in  one  weight  only, 
which    is    a    eoni])r()mise   between 


the  ordinary  single  and  double 
weights.  Postcards  are  also  sup- 
plied. 

The  manipulation  for  Royal 
Velox  is  the  same  as  for  the 
other  grades,  and  the  Velox  man- 
ual gives  most  explicit  directions 
for  producing  sepia  tones  by 
the  simple  process  of  re-develop- 
ment. 


AIR  BELLS 
To  avoid  them,  develop  your 
prints  face  up,  in  a  good  light, 
so  that  any  air  bells  may  be  seen 
at  once  and  promptly  broken 
with   the  fingers. 
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WHEN    IN    DOUBT  ABOUT    EXPOSURE 

}^OR  every  "now  or  never"  correct,  another  one-third  of  this 
*  picture,  when  exposure  is  in  and  the  other  three  times  the  ex- 
doubt,  make  three  negatives.  posure  you  think  correct.  One  of 
Give  one  the  exposure  you  think  these  should  make  a  good  print. 
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Pupa   ly^  Life  Size 


White  Spots  Represent  Eggs  Life  Size 


NATURE  STUDY 

IT  was  only  a  little  globule,  at- 
tached to  a  lilac  leaf. 

One  day  this  globule  opened 
and  a  tiny,  worm-like  creature 
crawled  forth  and  began  to  eat 
the  leaf.  Its  body  grew  faster 
than  its  skin,  so  the  skin  split  and 
our  little  caterpillar  came  out  clad 
in  a  new  suit  of  another  color.  It 
soon  began  to  eat  again  and  kept 
on  growing  till  its  clothes  burst, 
and  then,  the  caterpillar  crawled 
out  of  its  old  skin  wearing  an- 
other suit  of  still  another  color. 
After  eating  many  leaves  and  out- 
growing several  suits  of  clothes  it 
had  become  four  inches  long  and 
almost  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb. 
It  now  wore  a  suit  of  bluish-green 
adorned  with  knobs  or  tubercles, 
some  of  which  were  red.  some 
yellow  and  others  blue. 

When  chilly  autumn  evenings 
suggested  coming  frosts  our  cater- 
pillar s]uin  a  linu-e  of  silk  on  a 
branch  of  tiie  lilae  husli.  Inside 
this  cocoon  its  caterpillar  skin 
was  shed  for  the  last  time,  then. 


^VITH  A  KODAK 
shrunk  to  about  one-third  of  its 
former  length,  and  dressed  in  a 
plain,  dark  suit  of  brown,  it  set- 
tled in  its  pupa  case  to  spend  the 
long,  cold  winter.  It  was  now  a 
prisoner.  Its  caterpillar  days 
were  ended ;  it  would  never  eat 
again.  Helpless,  in  the  hands  of 
Nature,  it  was  slowly  changed 
from  a  crawling  worm  to  a  crea- 
ture blessed  with  wings. 

Stirred  by  the  warmth  of  ap- 
proaching summer  it  longed  for 
the  out-of-doors.  Then  it  mois- 
tened the  walls  of  its  house  with 
a  fluid  which  softened  the  silken 
strands,  through  which  it  slowly 
worked  its  way  out  into  the  world 
again.  It  was  now  a  weak  and 
sorry-looking  creature,  all  moist 
and  bedraggled,  with  wrinkled 
wings  folded  closely  against  its 
body.  The  exertion  of  forcing  its 
way  through  the  pupa  case  had 
set  its  heart  to  bounding.  It  was 
tired.  Resting  on  the  outside  of 
the  cocoon  its  wings  began  to  open. 
Jn  a  few  hours  they  had  expanded 
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'ocooiis    of    Telea    polyphe- 
ttiutt  (on  rifrlit)  and  Samia 
recropia      (on  k't't)      spun 
together     on     same     twig. 
Life    size. 
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Life  Siz( 


and  dried.  Raising  and  lowering 
them  till  confident  of  flight  it  le- 
mained  on  the  cocoon  till  dark, 
then  flew  off  into  the  night.  The 
picture  on  page  21  shows  its 
characteristic  markings  but  con- 
veys no  idea  of  its  gorgeous  colors. 

Our  illustrations  portray  what 
we  have  described  —  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  cecropia,  the  most 
abundant  of  our  night-flying 
moths. 

The  cecropia  is  found,  in  early 
summer,  in  every  city  and  village 
as  well  as  in  every  part  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Rocky  ]Moun- 
tains.  It  often  measures  six 
inches  across  the  wings.  Beau- 
tiful as   it  is,  the  luna   and   the 


Cynthia  are  still  more  gorgeous. 
These,  together  with  tlie  pro- 
methea  and  the  polyphemus, 
comprise  the  group  of  giant  silk- 
worm moths,  whose  near  relatives 
abound  throughout  the  two  Amer- 
icas. Their  photographic  life  his- 
tories, or  photographs  of  their 
various  forms,  from  the  egg  to  the 
adult  state,  can  easily  be  made. 
They  can  be  captured  and  reared 
at  any  stage  of  their  growth. 

Their  eggs  are  deposited  on 
the  leaves  of  the  lilac,  wild  apple, 
wild  cherry,  mountain  ash,willow, 
maple  and  other  trees  soon  after 
the  moths  emerge  from  the  cocoon, 
and  it  is  usually  after  the  eggs 
have  been  laid  and  nature  allows 
them  but  a  few  more  days  of  life 
that  they  fly  about  the  street 
lights  at  night,  when  they  can  be 
caught  with  a  butterfly  net. 
Moths   of   many   species   can   be 
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captured  after  dark  by  smearing 
a  thick  mixture  of  brown  sugar 
and  water  on  tree  trunks.  Every 
cliild  in  the  Nature  study  classes 
of  our  schools  knows  about 
"sugaring"  for  moths  and  how 
to  capture,  prepare  and  preserve 
specimens  of  moths,  butterflies 
and  other   insects. 

All  this  but  faintly  suggests  the 
world  of  wonders  and  of  beauty 
that  awaits  vour  Kodak.    Whether 


you  prefer  the  moths,  the  but- 
terflies or  other  insects,  the  birds, 
the  animals,  the  wildflowers,  the 
trees,  or  anything  else  that  lives 
out  of  doors,  their  study  with  a 
Kodak  will  increase  your  fund  of 
knowledge  and  broaden  your 
mental  life.  If  your  schooldays 
are  past  the  youngsters  will 
hugely  enjoy  initiating  you  into 
Nature-study  pastimes  that  will 
make  you  feel  young  again. 


THE    ART    LOVER   WHO 

A  FTER  seventeen  years  of  suffer- 
J-\  ing  from  a  guilty  conscience 
an  art  lover  has  returned  to  us  a 
tiny  print  that  was  stolen  from 
the  wall  at  one  of  our  exhibitions. 
On  the  first  day  of  January, 
1898,  we  invaded  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  American  art,  the  old 
National  Academy  of  Design, — 
which  stood  for  more  than  forty 
years  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
Avenue  and  23d  St.,  New  York, 
—  with  an  exhibition  of  Kodak 
picturesj  A  few  months  pre- 
viously these  same  pictures,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  had  been 
exhibited  for  two  weeks  at  the 
New  Gallery,  Regent  Street,  Lon- 
don— the  basis  for  the  exhibition 
being  the  pictures  received  in  a 
prize   competition. 


HAD    A   CONSCIENCE 

The  exhibitions  were  a  great 
success  —  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand people  attending  them.  The 
idea  that  "art  pictures"  could  be 
made  with  a  Kodak,  or  with  any 
camera  for  that  matter,  was  then 
new  to  the  public  and  the  interest 
in  the  disjjlays  was  marked.  Both 
as  news  and  editorial  matter  the 
London  and  New  York  papers 
treated  this  exhibit  of  photo- 
graphic advance  in  the  serious 
manner  its  importance  deserved. 

Photographers,  both  amateurs 
and  professionals,  came  to  see 
the  work  of  their  fellows,  and 
artists  of  brush  and  pencil  came 
to  see  what  manner  of  work 
could  be  done  by  this  young  up- 
start— Photography.  There  was 
j)raise    and    criticism     and    that 
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all  made  publicity,  and  the  people 
came. 

And  some  one,  tempted  bv 
a  charming  little  picture,  "The 
Chorister,"  slipped  it  off  its  hook 
and  made  away  with  it,  frame 
and  all.  Whether  this  was  the 
same  art  lover  who  later  got  away 
with  the  Mona  Lisa,  we  know  not 
- — but  anyway  the  theft  had  wide 
newspaper  publicity.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  loss  of  the 
picture  we  telephoned  police 
headquarters,  not  with  the  hope 
of  recovering  the  print  (we  had 
the  negative  and  could  easily  have 
duplicated  it)  but  to  have  a  plain- 
clothes man  on  the  job  and  thus 
prevent  further  loss.  The  news- 
papers got;  the  story  and  made  the 
most  of  it.  "The  Chorister," 
which  was  made  by  a  well-known 
worker  in  photography,  Mr.  John 
E.  Dumont,  of  Rochester,  had 
won  a  substantial  cash  prize  in 
the  photographic  competition  in 
London  and  had  attracted  much 
attention  at  both  our  London  and 
New  York  shows.  Every  New 
York  daily  had  a  big  story  about 
the  prize  picture  stolen  from  the 
Kodak  Exhibition,  and,  indeed, 
it  went  out  on  the  wire  all  over 
the  country. 

The  Xetv  York  Journal  used  a 
scare  head,  "This  Thief  Has  Art 
Temperament." 

The  Herald  declared  that  the 


picture  was  "taken  in  a  frenzy 
of  artistic  covetousness." 

The  rror/rfpublished  a  diagram 
of  the  wall,  showing  where  the 
picture  had  hung,  and  by  the 
time  the  story  reached  the  Boston 
papers  the  jaicture  was  "valued 
at  a  thousand  dollars." 

This  publicity  did  not  hurt  the 
further  attendance  at  the  exhibi- 
tion but  the  incident  had  proba- 
bly been  forgotten  years  ago  by 
everybody  except  Mr.  Dumont 
and  the  manager  of  the  exhibition 
and  the  Art  Lover  who  took  the 
picture.  And  now,  after  seven- 
teen 3^ears,  the  latter's  conscience 
could  stand  the  strain  no  longer 
and  he  (and  there  being  a  con- 
science, perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  say  "she")  returned 
the  picture  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  with  an  unidentifiable 
type-written  note  which  reads : 

"A  number  of  years  ago  this  was 
stolen  from  a  wall  of  the  Academy  of 
Design,  then  at  23d  Street  and  Fourth 
Avenue,  during  a  photographic  exhibit. 
I  have,  finally,  persuaded  the  party  who 
took  it   to  return  it. 

"Will  you  kindly  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt in  the  personal  column  of  the 
Xew    York    Herald.'" 

ANONYMOUS. 

Everybody  is  happy  now. 
"Anonymous"  once  more  has  a 
clear  conscience,  Mr.  Dumont 
has  welcomed  back  the  little  pic- 
ture, which  we  reproduce  on 
page  23,  and  the  man  who  man- 
aged the  New  York  show  has 
had  an  excuse  for  reminiscing — 
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and  that  always  makes  old  timers  in  popularity  —  pictures  are  so 
happy.  PerhajDS  that  is  one  rea-  often  reminders  of  interesting 
son   why   photography   continues      incidents  in  the  days  gone  by. 


Wild  Babies 

Made  with  a  Graflex 
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$3,000.00  In  Gash  Prizes 

FOR  PICTURKS  ILLUSTRATING 

Kodak  Advertising  Slogans 

For   the    best   photograph    illustrating   any    one    of    the    five 
following  slogans  we  will  pay  1300.00  : 

For  the  second  best  photograph  illustrating  au}'  one  of    the 
five  following  slogans  we  will  pay  |;2oo.oo  : 

THE    FIVE   SLOGANS: 

Take  a  Kodak  icitli  you. 

All  out-doors  invites   your  Kodak. 

There  are  710  gatne  laws  for  those 
who  hunt  with  a  Kodak. 

Let  the  children  Kodak. 

Write  it  on  the  film — at  the  time. 

(For  Autographic  Kodak  Adz.) 

A  NEW  SLOGAN. 

For  the  best  new  slogan,  together  with  a  picture  illustrating 
same,  we  will  pay  I500.00. 

Ask  for  circular  giving  full  details    1915  Kodak  Advertising 
Competition.     Sent  by  mail  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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1 

Take  along  a 

KODAK 

FILM 

TANK 

and  develop  your 

films  when  you 

wish,  where  you 

will. 

'^The  experience 

is  in  the  tank. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITHD 

TORONTO 

CANADA 

At    Your  Dealer  s. 

KODAKERY 


The  Ti]if  s  in   the  Print 
lulien    von    use 


KODAK 


PAPER 


The  natural  green  of  field  and  water  was  put 
in  the  emulsion  by  the  manufacturer — and  yow. 
can't  miss  it.  Exposure  b}-  daj^ight  and  then 
just  straight  ahead  developing  and  fixing  M'ith 
chemicals  regularh'  used  for  \>lox  work. 

A  Kodak  Velvet  Green  post-card  mailed  to  the 
folks  back  home  will  not  onh'  carrj'  with  it  a  true 
rendering  of  the  vacation  scene  but  a  suggestion 
of  rustling  leaves,  of  booming  surf,  of  tumbling 
brooks. 

Supplied  in  both  single  and  double  weights 
and  post  cards  at  \"elox  prices. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  Your  DfaUr's. 
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The  Camera 

of  the  hour 

— the  new 


Premoette  Sr. 

Remarkabh^  eas}-  to  load  and  operate,  simple  in 
every  detail,  equipped  with  a  genuine  anastignial 
lens^  and  yet  as  low  in  price  as  the  average  cam- 
era for  the  same  size  pictures,  with  only  an  ordi- 
nary R.  R.  lens. 

The  new  Kodak  Anasligmat  lens,  y.7.7,  fitted  to  this 
camera,  is  equal  in  flatness  of  field,  depth  and  definition, 
to  the  highest  priced  anastigniat  made,  and  has  a  greater 
speed  than  any  R.  R.  k-iis.  Prices  — Premoette  Sr.  with 
Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter  and  Kodak  Anastigmat 
lens, /'.7. 7,  for  1Y2,  X4X  pictures,  |i5.cxj.  Ditto,  for  3^' 
X  5>^  (post  card)  pictures.  I17.50. 


".et  the  new  Preiiio  cataloj^ue.    It's  free  at  all  dealers, 
on  request. 


ill  be  niiiiled  direct 
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Sigiid/izc  some  of 
your  Kodak 
})iastcrpicccs 

■€ 

>t'^^  i  with  a 

Vest  Pocket 
Kodak  or 
Brownie 
Enlarging 
^     -  V         Camera 

That  very  interest  or  beaut}-  that  made  the  picture  a  master- 
piece in  its  regular  size  will  be  accentuated  in  the  large  print. 
And  with  the  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  successful  large  prints 
are  not  a  matter  of  ability  but  a  matter  of  course. 

No  focusing— no  dark-room.  Just  slip  in  your  negative  at  one 
end  of  the  camera,  your  Velox  paper  at  the  other,  expose  by  day- 
light and  develop  and  fix  in  the  regular  way. 

THE  PRICE. 

V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  %y^  x  h%  enlargements  from 

158x25^  negatives,    ----  SI. 75 

No.  2  Brownie   Post  Card  Enlarg^ing  Camera,  for  3J^  x  5J^  en- 

largement.s  from  2 J{x3X  negatives,    ------        1.75 

No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  enlargements  from 

214:  xSJ^' negatives,  ---...-...  2.00 
No.  3  ditto,  for  6>^  x8J^  enlargements  from  35^  x4^  negatives,  -  3.00 
No.  4  ditto,  for  8x10  enlargements  from  4x5  negatives  (will 

also  take  3i<x5}4  negatives), -       4.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    C.VXADA. 
At    Your  Dealer-,. 
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The   Compact   Graflex 


The  Compact  Graflex  makes  a  picture  3J4  x  5)4  inches  in  size. 
It  can  be  used  with  plates,  the  new  Eastman  Graflex  Roll  I'ilni  or 
Film  Packs. 

The  Compact  Graflex  is  fitted  with  a  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter 
which  operates  at  any  speed  from  "time"  to  i/iooo  of  a  second. 

With  this  camera  you  see  the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  right 
side  up,  the  size  it  will  appear  in  the  finished  picture,  up  to  the 
instant  of  exposure. 

Tiih;  I'kicK. 

Compact  Ciraflex,  3%  x5^,  without  lens,  includinj;;  one  double  plale 

holder, -        -  5  >^>-W 

With  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  l,eiis,/.G.3,  No.  4        -----  9i;:2r, 

With  B.  &L,.  Zeiss  Tessar  Series  Ic,/.4.5  No.  15a.      -----  ijoui 

With  Cooke  Lens  Series  II, /.4.5,  No.  21 34,          ------  12(1.(111 

Graflex  Roll  Holder,  3Kx 5}^, -        -        -        -  s.iiu 

Graflex  Film  Pack  Adapter,  3Jix  5}^,  -        -------  :,.aU 

I'lii'  6./-page  illustrated  catalog,  ftilly  describing  the  Compact  and  other 
Graflex  Cameras,  will  6e  mailed  free  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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It  is  a  little  hard  sometimes  to  reconcile  the  black  and  white 
l>rint  with  the  \ividly  colored  landscape  that  you  photographed. 


^A^^^ 


A^*-" 


VELOX  TRANSPARENT 
WATER  COLOR  STAMPS 


make  the  coloring  of  such  prints  a  very  simple  matter — there's 
nothing  to  it  except  results.  Green  fields,  fleecy  clouds,  blue 
skies,  red  sunsets  are  artistically,  simply  and  easily  reproduced. 

THE  PRICE. 

Book  of  Velox  Water  Color  Stamps  (12  colors)     -     -  |  .25 
Complete  Velox  Water  Color  Outfit,  including  book 

of  color  stamps,  three  brushes  and  palette      -     -       .75 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


'^n&<azmx^& 


We  are  as  eager  to  have  you 
make  good  prints  as  you  are— 
that's  the  reason  for 

t   VELOX 


■;•;      a    photographic    paper    that    A/. 

'■I 

"1  Get  your  Copy  of  the    I'elox  Manual,    free. 

A I  your  d'<iler-s. 
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TORONTO,  CANADA 
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and 


$27.^ 


The  New  3^  KODAK 

Has  the  autographic  feature  wliereby  a'Ou  can  date 
and  title  your  films  a/  the  time  of  exposure,  is  fitted 
with  the  new  Kodak  Anastigmat  /.j.j  lens — a  lens 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  definition 
(sharpness)  and  flatness  of  field  and  has  more  speed 
than  even  the  best  of  the  Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses. 

The  shutter  is  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  wdth  in- 
stantaneous speeds  of  125,  i  50  and  i  100  of  a 
second  and,  of  course,  the  usual  time  and  ''bulb" 
actions.     High  grade  in  every  detail. 


Xo.  oA  Autographic  Kodak,  pictures  3" 
Aiiastia:niat  lens /.7.7, 


Catalogue  ft ''i~  at  ruin-  dralir\^.  or  /iv  mail. 
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IS  OUR  REGISTERED  AXD 
COMMONLAW  TRADE  MARK 
AND  CAWOT  BE  RIGHT- 
FULLY APPLIED  EXCEPT  TO 
GOODS  OF  OUR  MANUFAC- 
TURE ::  WHEN  A  DEALER 
TRIES  TO  SELL  YOU  UNDER 
THE  KODAK  NAME  A  CAM- 
ERA OR  FILMS  OR  OTHER 
GOODS  NOT  OF  OUR  MAN- 
UFACTURE YOU  CAN  BE 
SURE  THAT  HE  HAS  AN  IN- 
FERIOR ARTICLE  THAT  HE 
IS  TRYLXG  TO  MARKET  ON 
THE      KODAK      REPUTATION 


//  it  isiiU  ail  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isnt  a  Kodak 


Young   Holland 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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Published  Monthly— Yearly  Subscription,  50  Cents  ;  Single  Copies,  5  Cents. 
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No.    12 


When   the   Boat  Speaks 
Made  with  a  Kodak,  bv  W.  P.  c;riffin 


page    is 
long   list 


ADDING    PICTORIAL  QL'ALITY   TO  A  "SCENE" 

neither  is  it  a  pieture  of  striking 
lines.  ^Vliy,  then,  have  you 
paused  to  examine  it.^ 

It  contains  one  principal  object 
to  which  the  eye  is  irresistibly 
drawn  and  it  is  the  position  this 
object  occupies  within  the  picture 
area,  and  the  significance  of  this 


THE    picture    on    thi 
distinguished   by    a 
of  negative  qualities. 

It  does  not  possess  human  in- 
terest, in  the  sense  of  figure  in- 
terest ;  it  does  not  tell  a  dramatic 
story ;  it  does  not  portray  action ; 
its    lighting    is    not    spectacular. 
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object  that  have  arrested  your 
attention. 

By  hnagining  what  this  picturt' 
would  have  looked  like  had  it 
contained  no  well-placed  promi- 
nent object  you  will  appreciate 
the  importance  of  observing  the 
rules  mentioned  in  Sidney  Allan's 
"Talks   on   Comj^osition." 

By  recognizing  one  of  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  composition 
Mr.  Griffin  has  added  pictorial 
emphasis  to  a  photograph  that 
would  otherwise  liave  ranked 
merely  as  a  "scene";  and  by 
choosing  for  his  emphasis  an  ob- 
ject that  actually  suggests  the  re- 
cent or  the  impending  human  pres- 
ence, he  has  reallv  created  a  form 


of  human  interest  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  lacking.  The 
boat  really  speaks.  It  says,  "I 
am  faithfully  waiting." 

On  your  outings  you  will  doubt- 
less make  many  pictures  of  sim- 
ilar scenes.  Such  pictures  recall 
the  happy  by-gone  days.  They 
are  often  prized  more  highly  than 
the  choicest  works  of  art,  be- 
cause of  their  power  to  suggest, 
which  after  all  is  a  form  of  artis- 
tic expression. 


Negatives  that  print  well  on 
special  Velox  make  good  prints 
on  Kodak  Velvet  Green. 


Three  of    i    K 

Made  with  No.  3A  GratlLX.  :a 


t-jckton  Veazey 
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3  Seconds,  Stop  8   (fM) 


SILHOUETTES   OF    DECORATIVE    ILLUMINATIONS 
HE     application     of     electric       night     as     to    make    pictures     of 


1  light  to  decorative  illumina- 
tion has  opened  a  new  field  for 
the  camera. 

It  is  as  easy  to  make  pictures 
of  these  illuminations  on  a   dark 


other  subjects  by  daylight. 

The  most  striking  effects  are 
obtained  when  the  lights  are 
shown  in  silhouette  —  as  tiny 
white  discs  on  a  black  ground. 
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3  Seconds,  Stop  8   (/Ml) 


Perfect  silhouettes  contain  no 
detail.  Severe  over-exposure  must 
be  avoided,  as  tliis  will  record 
detail  in  the  building  on  which 
the  lights  are  placed.  On  the 
other  hand,  severe  under-ex})os- 
ure,  such   as   will    result   if   snap- 


shots are  made,  will  not  suitably 
record  th<'  images  of  the  lights. 

Our  illustrations  re|)resent  sub- 
jects that  were  i)hot()grapiied 
witii  a  .SA  Kodak  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  at  San  Kran- 
cisco.     Till'  <'\posurf.  in  each  case. 
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was  3  seconds,  us- 
ing stop  No.  8. 
This  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  stop /.1 1  on 
anastigmat  lenses. 
A  3-second  ex- 
posure demands  a 
tripod  or  other 
rigid  support  for 
the  camera.  As  no 
tripods  may  be 
used  in  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Expo- 
sition grounds  one 
of  these  pictures 
was  made  by  plac- 
ing the  camera  on  a  mail  box. 
another  by  placing  it  on  an  empty 
packing  box  and  the  other  by 
hanging  the  camera  from  a  pocket 
knife  that  was  stuck  in  an  electric 
light  pole  —  the  ingenuity  of  the 
jihotographer  being  superior  to  the 


3  Seconds,  Stop  8   (fM) 


handicaps  the  con- 
ditions imposed. 

The  negatives 
were  all  developed 
in  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank  in  the  usual 
way  and  the  prints 
were  made  on  Reg- 
ular  Velox. 

Silhouette  pic- 
tures of  decorative 
illuminations  can 
be  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Every  large 
city  has  buildings 
that  are  brilliantly  outlined  by  elec- 
tric lights  at  night.  Popular  water- 
ing places  often  contain  structures 
rangingall  the  way  from  the  ordi- 
nary totlie  spectacular  which,when 
decoratively  illuminated,  offer  at- 
tractive subjects  for  the  camera. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  NIGHT  SCENES  BY  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 

^^  iGHT  pictures  of  buildings 
and  other  stationary  objects 
that  are  illuminated  by  electric 
light  can  be  made  in  almost  any 
kind  of  weather. 

A  night  without  wind,  when 
the  air  is  clear,  is  the  night  for 
making  sharp,  clean-cut  nega- 
tives. 

A  windy  night  i^  tine  for  mak- 


ing "fuzzytypes."  as  a  strong 
wind  shaking  the  camera  while  a 
time  exposure  is  being  made  will 
insure  every  line  in  the  picture 
being  blurred. 

Rainy-night  pictures  of  bril- 
liantly lighted  streets  often  will 
show  reflections  from  walks  and 
pavements  that  suggest  snapshots 
of  wind-blown  water. 
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A  Study  of  Searchlight  Illumination  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
•J  Minutes.  Stop  «  r/.ll).     Made  with  No.  3.\  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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Another  Glimpse  of  the  Searchlighted   Colonnade 
■1  Minutes,  Stop  8  (/ll).     Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pcx^ket  Kodak 


Town   Hall,   Eastliainpton,  Mass.. 

by  Bayard  B.  .Snowdeu 
•25  Minutes,  Stop  8  f/;il) 


A  hazy  night  will  give  atmos- 
pheric effects  —  pictures  of  ob- 
jects dimly  outlined  in  a  sea  of 
fog.  When  the  composition  is 
good,  and  the  subjects  carefully 
chosen,  such  pictures  are  very 
attractive. 

In  making  night  pictures  of  ob- 
jects that  are  illuminated  by  elec- 
tric lights  some  of  the  lights 
themselves  may  have  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  picture:  but  it  is  not 
so  much  the  lights  themselves  we 
wish  to  photograph  as  the  objects 
the  lights  illuminate.  To  do  this 
successfully  we  must  always  give 
time  exposures. 

The  pictures  will  shrjw  no  trace 
of  occasional  passing  vehicles  and 
pedestrians,  if  long  exposures  are 
given.       \\'hen    automobiles    or 
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Night   Scene  Made  in  the   Rain 

9(1  Seconds  i  f.-,.',\.     Made  with  a  r.raflex,  by  Tli<)>.  C.  MartindaK 


electric  cars  approach,  the  shutter 
sliould,  however,  be  closed,  or 
their  brilliant  lights  will  be  re- 
corded as  streaks  in  the  negative. 
After  they  have  passed,  the  shut- 
ter can  be  opened  again.  The 
Kodak  Ball  Bearing,  the  Kodak 
Automatic  and  the  Compound 
Shutters  can  be  opened  and  closed 
repeatedly    (with   bulb   and   tube 


or  with  the  cable  release)  for 
making  time  exposures,  without 
jarring  the  camera. 

The  exposures  necessarily  de- 
])end  on  the  strength  and  actinic 
quality  of  the  light  and  the  size 
of  the  stop  used.  The  data  under 
our  illustrations  will  serve  as  a 
guide  for  exposures  in  this  fas- 
cinating field  of  work. 


TALKS    ON    COMPOSITION 


V     SIDXEV    ALLAN 

iiD  Unnecessary  Detail 


"W^T-HisTLER     Said     that     "  al 

>  \     elaborate    figure    composi 

tions   were   really   nothing  but   ; 

combination  of  several  pictures.' 


Although  this  may  be  disputed,  it 
nevertheless  holds  true  that  the 
simpler  a  composition  is  handled 
the      more     convincing      it      will 
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appear     to     tlic     beholder. 

Most  pictures^  particu- 
larly those  of  the  story- 
telling schools,  contain  too 
much  detail.  Every  picture 
should  convey  something 
beyond  a  mere  record  or 
f  a  i  t  h  f  u  1  delineation ;  it 
should  reveal  some  incident, 
occupation  or  attitude,  or  it 
will  be  little  more  than  a 
"study."  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  picture  should 
be  overcrowded  with  un- 
necessary detail. 

Study,  for  instance,  the 
sketch  from  John  Naegele's 
painting  of  Patrick  Lyon 
shown    in    Fig.    1.       "Pat" 


Fig.  2 


Lyon  was  a  blacksmith,  lock- 
smith and  fire  engine  builder  by 
trade,  who  accumulated  a  fortune, 
and  when  he  wanted  his  portrait 
painted  he  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  represented  in  his  work- 
ing clothes  at  his  forge.  No  fault 
can  be  found  with  this  fancy  of 
a  self-made  man.  But  notice  what 
the  painter  has  made  of  it.  He 
found  it  imperative  to  introduce 
not  only  every  implement  used  in 
the  blacksmith  trade,  but  also  an 
apprentice,  and  in  the  distance 
the  tower  of  the  Philadelpliia 
Libertv    Hall    to    show    that    Mr. 
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Lyon  was  a  Philadelpluan.  The 
anvil,  the  chart,  the  various  ham- 
mers and  tongs,  true  enough  have 
not  been  placed  haphazard ;  they 
show  a  certain  skilful  arrange- 
ment, but  nevertheless  they  con- 
fuse the  eye,  and  although  they 
do  not  detract  from  the  figure 
neither  do  they  help  it,  while  the 
apprentice  working  the  bellows  is 
absolutely  unnecessary  and  slight- 
1}^  disturbing.  It  is  a  futile  effort 
and  not  worth  the  pains. 

In  Fig.  2  we  encounter  the  very 
opposite,  also  an  extreme  in  a 
way,  and  it  has  been  selected  for 
that  reason,  to  prove  the  argument 
the  more  clearly.      Fig.  2  repre- 


sents a  woman  striking  a  chord 
on  the  piano.  Nothing  simpler 
could  be  imagined.  The  artist  sac- 
rificed the  use  of  every  accessory, 
he  even  blurred  the  face,  the  en- 
tire composition  is  concentrated 
upon  the  action  of  the  hand. 

The  treatment  of  Fig.  2  is  too 
frugal,  that  of  Fig.  1  too  profuse. 
There  must  be  a  way  between  the 
two.  To  avoid  unnecessary  detail 
is  a  maxim  that  should  be  adhered 
to  in  all  composition,  but  it  should 
not  exclude  the  judicious  appli- 
cation of  such  accessories  as 
would  help  to  enhance  the  leading- 
theme    of    a    picture    which    has 


been  neglected 


iMg. 


Playmates     (Made  with  No.  3  F.  P.  K 


WHEN  YOU  TRAVEL 

NOBODY,  who  has  no  other 
Kodak,  should  purchase  a 
Panoram. 

Everybody,  who  travels,  should 
have  a  Panoram-Kodak  no  mat- 
ter how  many  other  Kodaks  he 
may  have  in  his  equipment. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
the  other  Kodaks  will  do  that  the 
Panoram-Kodak  will  not  do.  It 
is,  for  instance,  useless  for  in- 
teriors or  for  time  exposures. 

But  the  Panoram-Kodak  will 
do  some  things  that  the  other 
Kodaks  will  not  do  at  all  and  will 
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do  sonic  other  things  better  than 
other  cameras  will. 

As  its  name  indicates,  it  is 
made  for  taking  panoramic  pic- 
tures. Broad  landscapes, —  pic- 
tures of  mountain  and  valley  and 
sea  and  plain  are  its  delight. 
Held  vertically  it  gives  wonderful 
views  of  tall  mountain  peaks  and 
of  waterfalls.  Although  pictures 
of  broad  expanse  are  its  particular 
forte,  it  is  also  particularly  effi- 
cient in  the  taking  of  large  group 
pictures, the  subjects  being  placed 
in  a  semi-circle  in  front  of  it. 

A  man  who  had  seen  some 
panoram  enlargements  asked,  the 
other  day,  what  the  price  was. 

When  told  that  the  camera  that 
made  the  pictures  referred  to  cost 


but  $20  he  said,  "I'm  going  to 
have  one.  I  always  thought  the}'^ 
cost  two  or  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  even  at  that  price  I  intended 
to  own  one  some  day." 

The  No.  4  Panoram-Kodak 
makes  pictures  33/2x12  inches, 
and  embraces  an  angle  of  14-2 
degrees.  Price,  $20.  The  No.  1 
Panoram-Kodak  makes  pictures 
2j4  x7  inches,  price,  $10.  They 
use  Kodak  Cartridges,  load  in 
daylight,  are  not  bulky  when 
their  special  field  of  work  is  con- 
sidered. They  do  the  specific 
thing  for  which  they  are  intended, 
the  making  of  panoramic  pic- 
tures, conveniently  and  efficiently. 

Have  one  with  you  when  you 
travel. 


Pli()t()gra])liy   B 


SUM 
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SNAPSHOTS  OF  DISTANT  CLOUDS  AND 
NEARBY  LANDSCAPES 

y  HEN  tlitrc  art'  clouds  above       record  both  clouds  and  landscape 
the   landscape   you   should      so  the  picture  will  not  be  blurred 


get  them  in  your  print. 

The  only  clouds  it  is  difficult  to 
record  in  a  photograph  when  the 
exposure  is  timed  for  securing 
detail  in  a  nearby  landscape  are 
the  white  clouds  that  are  out- 
lined against  a  light  blue  sky. 
The  customary  method  of  record- 
ing these  is  to  use  a  filter,  which 
usually  prolongs  the  exposure  so 
much  that  the  picture  will  be 
blurred  if  the  camera  is  held  in 
the  hands. 

The  new  Kodak  Sky  Filter  will 


when  the  camera  is  held  in  the 
hands.  With  its  use  fully  timed 
negatives  can  be  made  with 
snapshot  exposures  that  are  only 
about  twice  as  long  as  would  be 
needed  if  no  filter  was  used. 
This  means  that  if  an  exposure  of 
^l'r>  of  a  second,  with  stop  16^  is 
correct  without  a  filter,  an  ex- 
posure of  ^i>->  of  a  second,  with 
stoj)  No.  8  (/.ll),  will  be  about 
correct  when  the  Kodak  Sky 
Filter  is  used. 

The  reason  whv  the  Kodak  Skv 


1 

^^K'^y^V^v^;           / 

^A.     \ 

i 

r-«a^<gs 

*^-        ■■ 

Nearing  the  Goal 
Made  with  a  Or.-iflex 
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Friendly  Advaiur: 

Made  with  a  Kodak 


Filter  permits  the  recording  of 
both  clouds  and  landscape  with 
snapshot  exposures  is  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  reflected  by  the 
sky  is  reduced  in  passing  through 
the  yellow  upper  part  of  this 
filter,  while  the  light  from  the 
nearby  landscape  passes  through 
the  lower  part,  which  is  not  col- 
ored. This  results  in  balancing 
the  lights  that  pass  through  the 
lens  so  they  will  be  recorded  by 
the  film  or  plate  in  nearly  the  same 
values  that  are  seen  by  the  eye. 
Th<-    Kodak   Skv    Filter   is    not 


intended  to  take  the  ))lace  of  tin 
regular  Kodak  Color  Filter.  Tin 
regular  Kodak  Color  Filter  should 
be  used  in  all  cases  where  im- 
proved renderings  of  blue  and 
yellow  are  desired  throucjhout  tlie 
entire  picture  area.  It  is  also  in- 
tended for  ])hotographing  land- 
scapes with  clouds  when  longer 
than  snapshot  exposures  can  be 
given,  but  whenever  snapshots  are 
to  be  made,  without  a  tripod,  of 
landscajjes  with  clouds  above 
them,  the  Kodak  Sky  Filter  can 
l)c   used    to  .•id\antage. 
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Puzzle  — Find  the  Cat 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak  by  H.  E.  Coffin 


IT    FITS 


rpHi 


specific  purpose  is  better  for 
that  purpose  than  the  thing  that 
is  made  to  cover  a  diversity  of 
uses. 

Take  most  Anastigmat  lenses, 
for  instance.  The  lens  manufac- 
turer who  turns  these  out  has  to 
so  make  them  that  they  will 
satisfactorily  fit  the  widest  pos- 
sible diversity  of  purposes. 

Not  so  with  the  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat /.7.7.  We  make  it  for 
one   purpose   only  —  use   on   cer- 


tain cameras  of  our  manufacture 
in  certain  sizes.  It  does  what  it 
is  intended  to  do  —  right.  It 
doesn't  do  some  of  the  things 
that  other  Anastigmats  will  do. 

The  3A  Kodak  Anastigmat 
/.7.7  covers  a  3^x5^  plate  per- 
fectly. It  will  not  satisfactorily 
cover  a  5x7  plate,  even  when 
stopped  down.  Outside  of  the 
image  circle  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended, it  "  falls  away  "  more 
rapidly  than  other  good  Anastig- 
mats. Otlier3)4x"''/^Aii''istigmats 
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Close   Hauled 
Made  witli  a  Graflex 


are  supposed  to,  and  will,  cover 
a  5  X  7  or  5  X  8  plate  when  used 
with  a  small  stop.  As  we  are  not 
interested  in  making  our  lens  do 
any  such  "stimts"  we  have  been 
able   to   concentrate    its    "-oodntss 


within  tlic  smaller  area.  The 
result  is  that  for  making  nega- 
tives of  the  size  for  which  it  is 
listed,  the  Kodak  Anastigniat 
f.7.7  is  superior  to  corresponding- 
lenses,     whicli     are     in     turn     its 
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superior  M'hen  used  on  a  plate  of 
greater  area  than  that  for  which 
the  Kodak  /.7.7  is  listed. 

It  fits.  It's  a  specific  thing  for 
a  specific  purpose  and  does  that 
thing  in  a  superior  way.  It's  a 
Scientific  Specialist  in  covering  a 
certain  specified  area.  At  its 
speed  (f.7.7)  no  other  lens  so 
perfectly  fills  the  Kodak  require- 
ments. 


PRINTS  FROM  WET 
NEGATIVES 

WHEN    the    necessity    arises 
prints   can   be   made   from 
a  negative  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  the  exposure  was  made. 
The   way  to  do  this  is  to  de- 


velop the  negative  in  the  usual 
way,  take  it  from  the  fixing  bath 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  cleared  of 
all  traces  of  the  (creamy  colored) 
emulsion,  rinse  it  in  water,  then 
place  it  for  an  instant  between 
clean,  lintless  blotters  so  all  the 
surface  moisture  will  be  removed. 
It  is  then  placed  in  the  printing 
frame  and  a  sheet  of  No.  1  Film 
Support  (supplied  by  Kodak  deal- 
ers) is  laid  between  the  negative 
and  the  printing  paper. 

This  film  support,  being  water- 
proof, prevents  the  chemicals  that 
are  left  in  the  negative  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  printing 
paper.  It  is  so  extremely  thin 
that  it  has  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  sharpness  of  the  print. 

After  the  prints  are  made  the 


Market   Cart   in   Russia 
Made  with  No.  3A  Foldiiiff  Pocket  Kodak 
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negative,  in  order  to  make  it  per- 
manent, must  be  returned  to  the 
fixing  bath  for  10  or  15  minutes, 
HO  the  invisible  double  salt — a 
product  of  the  first  stages  of  the 
fixing    process  —  will    be    wholly 


dissolved,  after  which  it  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  and  dried. 
The  film  support  can  be  used 
repeatedly  if  it  is  washed,  then 
wiped  dry  with  a  clean,  soft  cloth, 
after  the  prints  have  been  made. 


A  JOKE  AND  A 
f^l^ here's  a  story  to  the  effect 
L  that  Robert  Bonner,  the 
famous  publisher  and  horseman, 
who  was  a  great  friend  of  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  sent  him  a 
letter  one  first  of  April  on  blank 


The  Backwater 

Made  with  No.'l  Kodak  Jr., 
by  W.  I.  Walshy 


SUGGESTION 

stationery  and  unsigned,  and  all 

it  said  was:  "April  Fool." 

The  great  divine  recognized  the 

handwriting  and  replied: 
"Ml/  dear  Bonner :    I  have  often 

received  communications  from 
people  who  wrote  the  letters 
and  forgot  to  sign  their  names, 
but  I  never  before  received 
one  from  a  man  who  signed 
his  name  and  forgot  to  write 
the  letter." 

When  people  send  us  letters 
enclosing  prints  and  fail  to 
sign  the  letters,  the  joke  is  on 
them.  We  have  recently  re- 
ceived several  letters  contain- 
ing negatives  and  prints,  the 
writers  requesting  that  we 
criticise  and  return  both.  As 
we  wish  to  answer  all  such 
communications,  we  trust  that 
those  wlio  have  failed  to  receive 
a  reply  to  their  letters,  will 
kindly  inform  us  of  the  fact  in 
a  letter  bearing  their  signature 
and  address. 

The  EniTORs. 
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The   only 

Grand   Prize 

pertaining   strictly  to 
photography     at     the 

PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 

was   awarded   to    the 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
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The  combination  of  the 


Kodak  Amateur  Printer 


and    the    Kodak    Fihn    Tank    makes  ever} 
own  finishing  department. 


amateur  hi.- 


The  Printer  consists  of  a  box  with  a  removable  top  in  which  the  printing 
glass  is  located.  Inside  the  box  is  a  small,  red  electriclight  bulb  giving  sufficient 
illumination  for  the  adjustment  of  negative  and  paper;  and  a  Mazda  lamp 
which  is  automatically  turned  on  when  the  hinged  frame  is  closed  and  off  when 
the  catch  is  released.  At  the  side  of  the  box  is  a  window  covered  with  orange 
fabric,  which  serves  as  a  dark-room  lamp  when  the  red  light  is  tiirned  on  and 
provides,  with  the  Mazda  lamp,  a  safe  light  for  Velox  developing. 

A  simple  automatic  masking  device  for  holding  the  negative  firmly  is 
adjustable  so  that  prints  with  white  margins  may  be  made  from  all  standard 
size  negatives  from  the  vest  pockets  u])  to  and  including  the  1x5  and  post 
card  .size. 

vSupplied  complete  (without  Mazda  lanij))  but  including  red  bulb  and  five 
and  a  half  feet  of  electric  light  cord  with  socket. 


Price,  $5.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITHD 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

-7/    }o//r  /hu,/rrs. 
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You  want  to  keep  your  negatives,  of  course, 
and  you  want  to  keep  them  where  you  can 
la}'  your  hands  on  them  without  dela}- — par- 
ticularh'  those   containing  autographic   records. 


The  Kodak 
Film  Negative  Album 

will  preserve  3'our  negatives  against  injur}'  or 
loss  and  will  provide  the  handiest  kind  of  a 
reference  book  wherein  the  answer  to  such 
questions  as  ''  When  did  I  take  this?  "  "  Where 
was  this  taken?"  may  be  found  o^/   the  i)istaut. 


THK  PRICE 

For  ino  negatives,  252  '^^1%.  or  smaller. 
For  100  negatives,  3Kx45i,  or  4x5,  - 
For  100  negatives,  3^  x5'4,  or  smaller. 
For  IQO  negatives,  5  x  7.  or  smaller. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  Your  Dealer's. 
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The  "Holiday"  Calendar 

fittingly  solves  the  ])roblem  of  incxpeiisi\-e  renieinl^rances 
at  tlie  holidax-  season.  Your  dealer  can  su])])l\  them  in  two 
colors,  Cxray  and  Brown,  for  all  the  p<)])nlar  amateur  sizes. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  Kodak  Film  Tank 

has    made   the    dark   room  a  relic    and 
better  negatives  the   rule. 


The  big  link  in  the  Kodak  eJiain 
of  daylight  all  the  ivay. 

THK    PRICK 

Brownie  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with  No.  1.  No.  2  and  No.  'J  Folding 

Pocket  Brownie  cartridges,  complete,      ------        |2..50 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  Vest  Pocket  cartridges,  complete,     2.50 

•Ji^-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank  for  use  with  all  Kodak  or  Brownie  cart- 
ridges having  a  film  width  of  '1%,  inches  or  less,  complete,      -      -      3. .50 

.:)J^-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with  all  Kodak  and  Brownie  cart- 
ridges having  a  film  width  of  3^  inches  or  less,  complete,      -      -      5.00 

.5-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with  all  Kodak  and  Brownie  cart- 
ridges having  ,i  film  width  of  5  inches  or  less,  complete.        -        -      li.no 

7-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with  No.SCartridge  Kodak  or  shorter 

film  cartridges,  complete.        ---------      7.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA, 


At    You,    Ih-aU 


K  O  D  A  K  R  R  Y 


The   Compact   Graflex 


This  camera  will  make  3>^  x  5>^  Pictures  on 
Roll  Film,  Plates  or  Film  Packs.  The  Compact  (rraflex 
is  fitted  with  the  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter,  work- 
ing at  an\-  speed  from  "  time"  to  1/1 000  of  a  second, 
and  the  Graflex  reflecting  mirror  which  enables  you 
to  see  the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  right  side  uj), 
the  size  it  will  ai)pear  in  the  finished  i)rint,  up  to  the 
instant  of  cxposKn'. 

Sfiid  foi-  (,'iajlfx  ('ii/a/(><;t/i\ 
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KOD A  KERY 


F/o7irrs  are  o)ilv  o>ie 
of  a  }i!(iiiber  of  subjects 
that  lend  themselves 
partieiilarly  to  the 
Kodak  a)id  the 


Kodak 

Portrait 

Attachment 


Madr  ifith  Kodak  and  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment. 

If  a  vase  of  flowers  struck  your  fancy,  you  would  not  take 
up  a  position  ten  feet  away  in  order  to  admire  it. 

It's  that  way  with  the  Kodak — the  Kodak  can't  see  all 
the  beauty  until  it  comes  within  close  range. 

The  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  enables  you  to  work  as 
close  to  your  subject  as  two  feet,  eight  inches  with  the  Folding 
Pocket  Kodaks— near  enough  so  that  little  of  beauty  or  interest 
may  escape  it  even  though  the  subject  be  small  in  size. 

It's  just  an  extra  lens  which,  when  slipped  on  over  the  reg- 
ular lens  equipment,  brings  the  Kodak  in   focus  at  short  range. 

A)id  it  costs  hi(t  fifty  coits. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Results  follow  as  surely  as  the  night 
the  clay  if  j^ou  make  3^our  prints  on 

VELOX 

a  photographic  paper  that  fits  rcrry  ama- 
teur negative. 

\'elox  Post  Cards,  from  3'our  vacation 
negatives,  have  a  d^  luxe  effect  when 
double-printed,  as  explained  in  the  /  'clox 
Maniial^  a  copy  of  which  is  3'ours  for 
the  asking. 

At    Your  Dra 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


As  right  as 
a  full 
je7i<eled 
-watch. 


The  Vest  Pocket 
Autographic  Kodak 

with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  f.  j.j. 

A  vest  pocket  camera  that  will  really  go  in  the  vest  pocket- 
comfortably. 

A  lens  that  gives  microscopic  definition  and  has  speed  to  spare,  a 
ball  bearing  shntter  that  works  silently,  accurately,  without  jerk  or  jar. 

"  Autographic  '"  of  course.     All  the  folding  Kodaks  now  are. 

Ill  this  camera  Kodak  simplicity  and  the  utmost  convenience  are  combined 
with  an  optical  quality  that  perfectly  meets  the  requirements  of  those  who  deinand 
an  instrument  of  the  highest  type.  ' 

Pictures,  l?^x'2''2  inches, 


Price,  $11.50 

//  it  isn't  ail  /'Sasti/ia//,  it  isn't  a  k'octat:. 
Catalogue  fire  at  you7-  dealer's,  or  by  mail. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


